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WHAT MAKES MORALE? 


By STANLEY WASHBURN 


A distinguishing feature of the world conflict today is the amount of serious 
attention being given to problems of military and civilian morale. Systematic, 
scientific research in morale problems has progressed considerably since 1914-18. 
Nevertheless, all students of the subject can profit from the observations of one 
who, like Colonel Washburn, has personally experienced the vicissitudes of 
morale at close range, under a variety of conditions the world over. 


Lieutenant Colonel Stanley Washburn covered the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-05 as correspondent of the Chicago Daily News. In 1914 he went to 
Russia as Military Correspondent of the London Times and served with the 
Russian armies twenty-six months. He was Military Adviser to the Root 
Diplomatic Mission to Russia in 1917. During 1918 he served with the 
American forces in France, being Intelligence Officer (G 2) of the 26th Divi- 
sion. He has been Lieutenant Colonel of Reserves in the Military Intelligence 
Department of the United States Army since 1931. He is widely known for 
his writings on military subjects. 


Ten nature of war is chaotic and confusing. Napoleon said there 
are two great factors in war: material and morale, and the latter 
has four times the value of the former. This writer has spent 
nearly forty years trying to appraise the sources of morale. After 
having been associated with some twenty armies and having 
covered nearly a hundred battles in five trips around the world, 
certain definite conclusions have emerged in his mind. 

If one wishes to study a nation at war, it is clearly necessary 
to take the most stable factors first. Obviously the terrain never 
changes, and the next most permanent factor is the character of a 
race and of a nation. One should know both for at least three 
hundred years, for history shows that in a crisis nearly all men 
revert to the instincts of their race and their traditions. Next in 
importance comes morale, which is a varying factor and ebbs and 
flows with vicissitudes and victories; but on analysis it is clear 
that the spirit of an army or a nation is based on faith: first, faith 
in some form of spiritual life; second, faith in the justice of their 
cause; third, faith in themselves, and last, abiding faith in their 
traditions and each other. 

It is clear that no action takes place which is not preconceived 
in human thought. Such mental processes precede accumulation 
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of material, mobilization of troops, and the training of them for 
combat, for without these inner impulses soldiers will not fight. 

Both in the Russo-Japanese war and the last war, this writer 
examined enemy prisoners on the Eastern front from the Baltic 
to the Danube, as well as in France, and spent much time talking 
with the peasants and soldiers of the army to which he was 
attached, for from them comes the only possibility, in an extended 
war, of ultimate victory. It has always been of great interest to 
me to ascertain why soldiers were willing to die, and I have asked 
many soldiers on many fronts, “Are you willing to die for your 
country? If not, you are not a soldier.” Many people have said to 
me that no soldier is willing to die. It is true that they do not want 
to die, but they accept death with equanimity. It has been observed 
that among troops unused to war nearly everyone feels subcon- 
sciously that although someone may be killed, it will not be him- 
self; but after a dozen battles few soldiers expect to survive, and 
it is only human when death seems inevitable that each should 
try to justify his sacrifice by reference to some cause greater than 
his own happiness. That soldiers meet these situations willingly 
and without undue fear, is based on my own experience in watch- 
ing soldiers fight and die in action. 

To illustrate why this becomes commonplace in the mind of 
a soldier, it seems justified to recall certain incidents in the writer’s 
own experience. While commanding a press boat officially 
attached to the Japanese Navy in the summer of 1904, oppor- 
tunity was presented to talk with many men and officers of the 
Japanese Navy. On the 8th of February, Admiral Togo, command- 
ing the Japanese fleet, sent out two sister destroyers in a snowstorm 
and blizzard to make a reconnaissance of Port Arthur. One of 
them returned in four hours and reported that it was impossible 
for a ship of its size to live in the heavy seas. The other returned 
at dawn with the information. At 10:00 a.M., the aide of Admiral 
Togo called on the commander who had returned prematurely, 
presented the compliments of his chief, and with all courtesy 
informed him that he would be permitted to commit hari-kari 
before noon. It was all very polite. The Commander, in full dress, 
was rowed to an island where he killed himself. 
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Later, the First Japanese Army, advancing to attack the 
Russians on the Yalu River, halted while one brigade was sent 
forward to feel the enemy. As the Russians had already retired 
across the river, this advance guard was ordered to fall back and 
rejoin the main army. The common soldiers did not understand 
this, and assuming that they had been disgraced by turning back, 
more than a thousand, as I was informed, committed suicide rather 
than retreat. This became such a menace to the conduct of the war 
that the Emperor, in his capacity as the sacred symbol of the 
Divine Spirit, was obliged to issue a general order forbidding 
suicide. 

Later when the writer was with General Nogi’s army be- 
sieging Port Arthur, he had the opportunity of noting that this 
same situation developed. In August of that year an attack was 
ordered on the heights defending that all but impregnable strong- 
hold. Viewed through field glasses, many of these positions seemed 
to the observer impossible to scale. Having hunted mountain 
sheep and mountain goats in Western Canada the previous sum- 
mer, it occurred to this witness that he could not have hunted big 
game over these heights, much less in the face of machine guns 
and rifle fire. On one of these forts the Japanese made an assault 
one afternoon. The Second Battalion, comprising 1,200 men, never 
reached their objective, refused to retreat, and at nightfall only 
one subaltern and seventeen soldiers came back. That this incident 
may appear more convincing, it seems worth while to identify 
the unit exactly. It was the Second Battalion of the oth Regiment, 
6th Brigade, gth Division of the Third Imperial Army. The num- 
ber of survivors was so few that in honor of their services General 
Nogi took them for his personal orderlies. 

Later that fall Nogi received a new division of 20,000 men 
and ordered an assault on a certain 203-meter hill. In this attack 
he lost 15,000. The first wave of the advance, when they failed to 
take the objective and ran out of ammunition, remained and threw 
rocks at the Russians until they were shot down. I quote these in- 
cidents to indicate that soldiers are willing to die. On being ques- 
tioned, the Japanese survivors almost all sounded the same note. 
They were glad to die for the Emperor and for Japan. 

That is what is meant by morale. 
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RUSSIAN MORALE 

Today the great example of the influence of morale on a fight- 
ing army is provided by the Russians. Having been with twelve 
out of thirteen armies in Russia and having covered more than 
eighty battles, the writer can speak with more assurance and, it is 
believed, with more timely interest than of what is now ancient 
history. 

In 1914, "15, and °16, the writer was attached as military 
correspondent of the London Times first to the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, and in ’15 and °16 to the Czar. Being on friendly terms 
with the latter, every opportunity was given to obtain such in- 
formation as was available. This is mentioned so as to lend credi- 
bility to the figures which are herein set down. By December 16, 
the Russians had called up 16,000,000 to the colors, of which ten 
million had been lost, and by the best information available, they 
had less than two and one-half million effectively armed troops 
in the front lines. The remaining six million were either in transit, 
in training, or unequipped. The army to which this observer was 
attached during the summer of 1916, commanded by General 
Brussilov, lost 800,000 in 72 days, and the last major action in 
which I participated there was a loss of 65,000 in 48 hours. The 
gains seemed so inadequate to the losses that the writer went back 
150 miles to discuss the situation with General Brussilov who 
listened patiently and then with a faint smile replied: 

“You do not know the Russian soldier. Have you never heard 
the Russian proverb, “The pike likes to be cooked in butter, and 
the Russian peasant likes to die in battle’ ?” 

Then his face hardened and he stated crisply, “I have a mil- 
lion in reserve, and I can go anywhere if I will spend them, and 
this I intend to do.” 

Yet, this same man was not hard-hearted. He was spiritual 
to a degree of fanaticism and devoted to the Church, the Emperor, 
and his conception of God. On his personal side, he was as gentle 
as a woman. Once in Rovno, where he had his headquarters, a 
transport cart upset and killed a little girl ten years old. This same 
man put his head on the square fence post and wept. At the first 
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blossoms of spring his eyes would fill with tears. He was a typical 
Russian. 

In all those months and years of heavy losses I never heard a 
soldier or a peasant complain. One day that summer I lunched 
with the Colonel commanding the Alexandrovski Regiment. This 
unit was the one in which every Russian Emperor for generations 
had served a short time as a common soldier. The Colonel’s head- 
quarters were in a peasant’s house, and in a corner in a mahogany 
case was a rifle on the butt of which was a silver plate with the 
inscription, “The Rifle of Nicholas Nicholoivitch, Emperor of 
Russia.” Day and night a soldier stood guard over that case, and 
next to it stood the colors of the regiment. This officer was a charm- 
ing man, and his regiment, at that time, was in reserve. When I 
parted with him I told him I hoped I would return and see him 
soon when they were in the line. He smiled a little sadly and said, 
“I fear you will never see me again, for I am the sixth Colonel of 
this regiment in the last eight months.” Later when I inquired 
about him, I found that he had been killed ten days after I left. 


SIMPLICITY, FORTITUDE, FAITH 

I have tried to interpret the spirit of the officers, but what is 
more important is the faith and willingness to die of the common 
soldier and the capacity of the peasants to make sacrifices. In ’16, 
I stopped at a small Russian town some distance back of the front 
and talked with the Magistrate. | asked him how many boys 
had been taken from his village. He looked at me sadly, then 
answered, “Only about 800.” 

Then I asked him, “Did they want to go to war?” 

After a moment’s hesitation he said, “Who would want to go 
to war?” 

“Well, then,” I queried, “were they willing to go?” 

To this he answered, “They were not willing to go, yet they 
went willingly.” 

“But,” I said, “they do not seem to be unhappy because they 
always sing while they march.” 

He answered, “You do not understand the Russian peasant. 
They sing because they are sad.” 
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Returning for a moment from the peasants to an officer, it 
seems worth while to recall an incident that occurred to me when 
Warsaw fell and the retreat was in full blast. A Russian Colonel 
was with me in my motor. It was about 11:00 at night, and the 
rain was falling gently. One of my tires had blown out, and the 
Colonel and I stood under a tree while the driver was putting on 
a new shoe. I had been in so many retreats that I was not particu- 
larly depressed, but I was puzzled as to where the army could 
make another stand, and I asked the Colonel what he thought. 

He said, “I do not know, but we will fight again on another 
line.” Then he added, “I do not think you understand the Russian 
people. You of the West think we are a race of semi-barbarians, 
uneducated, and half savage.” After a pause while he lighted a 
cigarette he continued. “Well, it is true that we have not the higher 
education, the great industrial development of the enemy and 
of the West, but my people have the ku/tur of simplicity, fortitude, 
and faith, and it is in the hearts of a hundred and eighty million 
peasants.” 

In all the years I was with the Russian army, no one ever 
and in such a few words interpreted the spirit of that country. 
Simplicity is a mental attribute; fortitude is a moral attribute; and 
faith is a spiritual conception. 

The three combined make what is commonly called morale. 

It was true in Russia twenty-five years ago, and I see no reason 
to doubt that it has evaporated now. 

Before leaving the consideration of peasant psychology, it 
seems worthwhile to recall a conversation I had with a typical old 
Russian peasant. This was in 1916 when the Russians were putting 
on an offensive. The Germans had blown up a bridge which the 
Russian engineers had just rebuilt and I had parked my car in 
order to let a regiment of cavalry pass in pursuit of the retiring 
enemy. By the roadside was an old Russian peasant with a long 
white beard. 

Said I to him: “Father, what do you think of this war?” 

He looked at me very sadly and replied that he thought it 
was terrible. Then I asked him what he was personally willing to 
sacrifice to keep the enemy from trampling on the land of his 
love and his birth. 
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After a moment’s hesitation he said: “I already have two sons 
in the trenches.” 

“But tell me, father, are you willing to lose your sons to save 
Russia?” I asked. 

After a long pause he answered: “I am an old man and how 
could I give my sons to die at the front? Who would there be to 
stand by my grave and say a last prayer for my soul ?” 

To this I answered: “But remember, father, the essence of 
war is sacrifice and that does not mean just soldiers giving their 
lives, but the women and old men at home giving their sons that 
the coun :y might be preserved. Without the willingness at home 
to give everything, there can be no ultimate morale among the 
soldiers at the front who are only too willing to die to break the 
invasion of the enemy.” 

The Russian peasant is very simple and childlike, and he 
looked at me as though my answer were final; then with tears 
running down his face, he answered in a sad and solemn voice: 
“If what you say is true, I should bow my head and give my sons 
to Holy Russia and say it is the will of God.” 

Anyone who wants to understand the resistance of the 
Russians can multiply this single old peasant by 150 million and 
he can then adequately understand why that nation is fighting 
as it is today. A friend of mine, and a former aide for seven years 
to the Czar, writes: “It is clear from the reports coming from the 
front that their faith in God and passionate wish to protect their 
native soil still remains. One does not fight as bravely and de- 
terminedly for an abstract idea, and their unhesitating readiness 
to die, to me at least, is a clear indication that the Russian soldier 
has not changed and that he still loves his native soil.” 

I have been through a number of revolutions in Russia, and | 
am of the opinion that Communism has never penetrated far be- 
neath the surface of the minds of the Russian soldiers and peasants. 
In time of crisis, in battle, and in death, the human thought reverts 
to the instincts for centuries inbred and for which a race has 
struggled and died from time immemorial. 

There is nothing whatsoever in atheism to hold the human 
soul or the human mind. You cannot persuade a soldier to die by 
telling him there is no God. As I recall, the first act of Stalin on 
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the attack by the Germans was to recall the Metropolitan of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in order to hold a high and public mass 
in Moscow and urge the Russian people to pray to God to save 
them from invasion. This was a complete repudiation of the 
policy of attacking the Church and spiritual life. To me it was 
far more significant than the news of clashing armies. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN ON MORALE 


Great is the influence of women on morale. At this moment 
when all the world faces darkening days and civilization is 
menaced, it is most important that our country, with unknown 
shadows over its future, consider this subject. In thirty-five years 
of association with. war and armies, it has become obvious to me 
that one of the most dominating factors in war or peace is the in- 
fluence of women on morale. 

In war, it is so important and far reaching in its effects that 
it is beyond my understanding why military books rarely mention 
it. As one goes up in the scale of civilization this influence becomes 
more and more potent. It is so universal that one may take it al- 
most as an axiom in war that the morale of soldiers at the front 
never permanently reaches a higher level than the capacity of the 
women at home to undergo sacrifices, to believe in the cause and 
to suffer with fortitude. These attributes in women rest in a large 
degree upon the moral and spiritual lives of the women them- 
selves. 

When I write of women I do not want to build a case merely 
upon sentiment. It is true that I have sentiment myself, but as far 
as is humanly possible, I judge nothing in war from the point of 
view of emotion, but purely by conclusions drawn from what 
seems to me conclusive evidence. The history of the world, if one 
reads it dispassionately, is an unbroken record of the relation of 
women and morals to the ebb and flow of civilization. It is the 
women who have always set the standards that men live up to, 
and from which they draw their inspiration. Men do the talking, 
blustering and make the biggest noise in the world, but it is 
mostly for the effect it will have on some woman. The nations 
from the earliest written history, have gone forward or into de- 
cadence in the exact ratio in which men have placed women in 
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their relations to themselves. Where women were chattels and 
prized for sex and childbearing only, the morale of the state has 
withered, atrophied and ultimately disappeared entirely. From 
Sodom and Gomorrah down through Babylon, Persia, Egypt, 
Greece and most definitely in the collapse of the Roman Empire, 
the same lesson has continuously repeated itself, until it seems in- 
conceivable that the subject has never been emphasized in the 
study of war. 

The highest morale is directly traceable to the nations where 
monogamy is a tradition. This is for a very simple reason. The 
basis of all nations that have permanently endured rests on the 
family group. While men and women, back in the stone age, were 
promiscuous and there was no family life, there was nothing, not 
even history. The definite fact is that there can be nothing perma- 
nent in the world unless there is consideration for the generation 
to follow. Unless there be responsible parenthood, the child has 
little or no chance to develop consistently in any way. 

The Japanese, the most practical people in the world, were 
quick to see the danger of irresponsible sex relations. They did not 
secure results by preaching morals. They went to the root of the 
whole question by making every child whose parenthood could be 
proven, a legitimate heir and claimant for support on the estate of 
the father. Monogamy has long since become an institution in 
Japan, and the old system of concubines has vanished completely. 
The women of Japan have a phrase that I heard repeatedly in 
1904-1905, “A war every ten years is good for our young men.” It 
has been quoted so often that it is a part of their philosophy. I saw 
the first troops to leave Japan in that war, and never saw a woman 
weep. I never thought the spiritual conceptions of Japan, though 
powerful, were as potent as the precepts of Christianity. No re- 
ligion ever raised the standards of women as has the straight and 
simple philosophy of the Great Nazarene. 

This is exemplified at present by the women of England from 
the Queen down. The Queen has been an inspiration to every 
other woman, and the women have imparted their determination 
and courage to the men. 

The part played in our Civil War by women in the South, and 
by women in the North as well, is too fresh in mind to need more 
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than a word. I speak of the North, but it was the women of the 
South that kept the war going for four years. Respected and be- 
loved by all their men, they suffered, and encouraged them, ac- 
cepted sacrifice with a smile, and were as marble in their courage 
and fortitude. They bore the burden of war in their homeland as 
the women of the North were never called upon to do in a similar 
manner. 


GERMAN WOMEN IN ig14-18 


That the same influences were present in the last war and were 
the greatest strength to the soldier in the field is beyond question. 
I sensed it in the armies of the Allies, but found the more tangible 
proof in the forces of the enemy. First from the dead, and later 
from the prisoners, the healthy, the casualties and the dying. The 
nearer death, the more were women in the thoughts of the soldiers, 
and this was more clearly defined among the Germans than the 
Austrians. I think I never went through the pockets of a dead 
soldier which did not have letters from mother, wife or sweetheart, 
and a picture of some girl or woman. Soldiers do not stuff their 
pockets with useless papers, and always the last to be tossed aside 
were these pathetic letters from their homes. For almost three 
years the same tone held from all the German women. “We can- 
not lose,” they wrote, “God is on our side.” Postcards from Prussian 
mothers and wives, picturing Christ blessing German soldiers in 
the front line trenches. One card I remember especially of Christ 
standing in “No man’s land,” a halo around his head, and hands 
uplifted as he gave his blessing to a patrol of Uhlans starting on 
a raid. It seemed a little paradoxical to me, knowing these same 
Uhlans and their far from holy doings in the war. Next to the 
Tartar Cossacks, their methods of war seemed the least gentle. 

From October 1914, I listened to the prisoners from every 
part of Germany boasting of their women, their eyes bright with 
pride. “My wife says” or “my mother writes” seemed to be on 
every lip. What were they writing? Any and everything that 
encouraged the soldiers. “We have plenty of food and are living 
well at home” was a frequent comment. It seemed strange to me, 
because at the same time Germany was damning England for 
a blockade that was supposed to be starving women and children. 
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The soldiers, for some obscure reason, believed both contradictory 
statements at the same time. 

“We have everything we need except copper,” some letters 
read. “My wife writes,” one German Reservist told me in 1916, 
“that she has turned in her copper cooking utensils to the Govern- 
ment to make driving bands for the shells.” About the same time 
another said: “My mother says she has given her wedding ring 
to the Government. We need gold, it seems, to buy ammunitions 
from neutral countries.” 

The German official communiques were read and believed like 
gospel, both at home and at the front. A faith that was impervious 
to obvious facts seemed to have saturated the entire Empire, and 
for years it came in letters from German homes to German soldiers. 

The thought of their homes and families seemed ever present, 
but in death the evidence was unmistakable. It seemed to be each 
man’s last conscious thought, unless he was in overwhelming pain. 
I have seen so many die in hospitals and in delirium, and it was 
nearly always a woman’s name that was muttered last. I remember 
one dying soldier whom I was pumping for information. It was 
the night or early morning of July 18th, after the American push 
across the Marne in 1918. He was in a stable with other wounded 
enemy prisoners, and in the light of the lantern he looked intel- 
ligent. I asked a medical officer to give him a shot of morphine, as 
he seemed to be in great pain. An orderly held a lantern over his 
face. His eyes were looking directly behind where I was standing. 
I turned my head involuntarily to see who was there. There was 
no one. Then the eyes wandered around in the dim light. His 
lips moved. I bent my ear to listen. 

“Wo bist du, Mutter?” was all I caught. 

I asked him no questions, but passed on to lesser-wounded 
men. When next I looked that way an American soldier was gently 
pulling the blanket over the face. He was dead. That tens of 
thousands died as he did, I doubt not. 

I have spoken briefly on the influence of the wonderful 
German women on their soldiers’ morale. The reverse was true 
of the Austrians. Their news from home seems to have been an 
incessant series of questions. “What is the war about,” “Is the war 
ever going to end,” “Do your officers tell you the truth? Everyone 
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lies at home,” and so on and on. The soldiers lost hope, and so far 
as I can remember, I never heard an Austrian express faith in his 
cause or in ultimate victory. On the contrary, from November 
1914, hundreds of them began to talk of hopes of an independent 


peace with Russia. 
I cannot leave the subject of women without alluding to the 


effect that reported atrocities had in stiffening their morale and 
will to sacrifice. Reputed sexual excesses against women (whether 
truth or untruth is not important) which were generally believed, 
affected the womanhood of the world. Scorn and indifference 
to the virtue and chastity of women at the hands of an enemy 
inflamed the hearts of the whole sex, and the better the women, the 
more influence did these reports have on feminine psychology. No 
one thing did more to stir the morale of the women, the world 
over, than the execution of Edith Cavell. The single firing squad 
that took her life hurt the Germans more than the loss of half 
a million men, and it brought more men willingly to the colors 
of a dozen armies than any single incident in the war. Who can 
deny that humane war is the most intelligent? Who also can 
question that in her death, Edith Cavell contributed more to the 
cause than she did in a life full of service and loving kindness to 
friend and enemy alike? 

Who can doubt that the method of conduct of the war in 
Russia and other countries occupied by conquest will have the 
same effect on every woman where the Nazis hold sway? 
Although it is true that many Russians cannot read, the informa- 
tion travels by word of mouth from one end of that vast country 
to the other. There is nothing like cruelty to women and children 
and indifference to their suffering to stiffen morale until all are 
willing to undergo every sacrifice and hardship to rid themselves 
of the curse of the ruthless foreign invasion. 


IT IS CHARACTER THAT WINS 

In conclusion, and returning from the general to the specific, 
it is my thought that the Soviet Government in Russia will drop 
the attack on the Church from this time forward, and that this 
war is going to result in the renaissance of spiritual and intellectual 
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life throughout the world. It will, when won, mark a great 
turning point in the history of civilization. 

You and I may not live to see it, but within a generation | 
believe the world will turn back with increased vigor and faith 
to the philosophy of Christ and the other great spiritual leaders in 
whose teaching love, beauty, fortitude and kindness prevail. From 
my own point of view it is worth half the living race and destruc- 
tion of all the cities in Europe if from these sacrifices emerge the 
truth which Jesus preached. 

In great struggles between conflicting philosophies nothing 
is more fallacious than to base one’s expectations upon pins moved 
back and forth upon the map. In time of chaos one must place 
faith in character. Given time, in an extended war, it is character 
that wins over material. Forming my opinion on what I have seen 
in other wars, I have never doubted that Christian character would 
triumph in the present war. This war is potentially won today, 
even if the world must yet face years of fortitude and sacrifice. 








THE T°AI CHI SYMBOL IN 
JAPANESE WAR PROPAGANDA 


BY DAVID NELSON ROWE 


David Nelson Rowe is lecturer on Far Eastern Affairs at Princeton Uni- 
versity. This article is a result of his researches in the field of propaganda 
in the Sino-Japanese war, and indicates the difficulty of analyzing Far 
Eastern politics within the usual conceptual framework of Western political 
science. 


No pousT is now left by its advocates that the “New Order in 
Eastern Asia” is to be under the control and supervision of Japan. 
The existing bases of cultural unity in Eastern Asia, however, 
relied upon as foundation material for political collaboration and 
economic unity, are almost entirely Chinese in origin. From 
China these cultural factors have been spread during the past 
to Korea and Japan, and are now used as articles for re-export 
to China. Here it is hoped that they may supply the means by 
which the people can link themselves with a foreign movement 
without having recourse to totally foreign symbols of identi- 
fication. 

This, of course, is the prime element in the puppet govern- 
ment system of political control, used in Japanese expansion in 
Asia since 1931. Under this plan, the heads of government and the 
lower personnel are Chinese, the institutions of government are 
Chinese in nature and name, and the symbolism and ceremonial, 
so important in the Orient, are also Chinese. 

In their choice of symbols as a means of political persuasion, 
the Japanese in China recognize the importance of graphic sym- 
bolism to propagandists. Such pictorial symbols as the hammer 
and sickle and swastika, or pictures of national emblems and flags, 
make a simple and direct appeal to the eye. Further, the body of 
ideas which can be associated with them is limited only by the 
ingenuity of political interpreters. 

As a matter of fact, graphic symbols of propaganda attached 
to revolutionary movements have an advantage in their usual 
revolutionary newness. Their political meanings have the flavor 
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of originality. They are not borrowed from the past, and thus 
can be free from contradictions resulting from the accretion of 
historical association. This advantage the Japanese political 
manipulators in China have not had, as their effort in China is 
and of necessity must be counter-revolutionary. It is directed 
toward submitting the Chinese people to the old imperialistic 
external controls against which they have been struggling for 
the past century. Therefore the Japanese have chosen graphic 
symbols connected with China’s past, as a means of supporting 
the fiction that the puppet governments which they set up in 
China were really Chinese, and involved no detractions from 
China’s independence. The symbols used include the five-barred 
flag of the Chinese Republican era before 1927, 'the legendary 
phoenix, associated in Chinese tradition with the advent of good 
emperors, and the T’ai Chi symbol, to mention only a few. 

There is however, a difficult problem in the choice and use 
of political terminology and symbolism by the Japanese puppet 
governments. This is the problem of finding and adopting symbols 
with which the people can identify themselves politically, which 
are connected with Chinese politics but not with the independence 
of the country. Also, the long history of some of these symbols 
provides a body of connotations of the most varied sort, making 
inconsistencies between designed use and actual significance 
almost inevitable. 

No better example of these difficulties can be found than in 
the case of the T’ai Chi symbol. It was first adopted for propa- 
ganda purposes by the Japanese during 1937 when the so-called 
Ta Tao or “Great Way” puppet government was established by 
them in the Shanghai-Nanking area of eastern China. Since the 
“Temporary Government of the Republic of China,” established 
by the Japanese at Peking, had taken over the five-barred flag 
of the early Chinese Republican era, a new flag was designed for 
the “Great Way” government, showing the symbol known in 
China as the T’ai Chi diagram, in red and green, on a yellow 
background. (Fig. 1) 

No such flag as this had ever before represented the established 
authority of government in China. The yellow background color 
was associated with the Emperor and his court in pre-revolutionary 
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China, and its use could be interpreted as an attempt to invoke 
the loyalty and submission of the older generation which would 
have many nostalgic associations with it. But the central symbol, 
though familiar in other uses to all Chinese, was now for the first 
time brought into direct use as a political identification symbol. 

Though it would be extremely difficult to discover the exact 
reasons which lay back of the adoption of this flag for the Ta Tao 
government, it is quite possible to assess the significance of its 
symbolism for those whom it was intended to influence. In this 
connection a careful survey must be made of the previous uses 
of the diagram in other areas of the Chinese cultural world, in 
this case Korea and Japan. Without such a survey, based on a 
study of the Chinese origins and uses of the symbol, it would 
be impossible to indicate accurately its meaning in the present 
world of Far Eastern international politics. 

In no part of the world today can present events be interpreted 
without recourse to the past, both immediate and remote. This 
is a universally accepted fact. Nevertheless, the study of Far 
Eastern politics is often, or perhaps even usually, attempted by 
those whose knowledge of history touches only the Western 
World. Their subsequent attempts to interpret and to analyze 
lacks the necessary reference material. 


THE OLDEST OF NATIONS 


That this type of approach is fundamentally mistaken is clear 
when we remember what has often been said, namely that of all 
nations in existence today China has the longest continuous 
existence as such. The past 150 years of Chinese history have been 
dominated by the struggle between living traditions of 2,000 or 
3,000 years’ vitality, and new influences from the outside. No one 
can understand this struggle who lacks a knowledge of traditional 
China, or who fails to realize the force of tradition and the weight 
of history in the Chinese mind today. 

Still less can the current Far East be analyzed without a clear 
realization of the dominant position which Chinese culture has 
held there until recently. This dominance has made the world 
of ideas and symbols in Eastern Asia a Chinese world. As a 
result there has been a unity in basis and a heterogeneity in local 
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development, with the further complications of later fusing of 
patterns between the different localities. 

Therefore, in evaluating the present significance of the 
T’ai Chr symbol in the Far East, it is necessary to indicate its uses 
and meanings as they have developed in the past, not only in 
China but in Korea through which Chinese culture has so largely 
flowed to Japan. Finally, the meaning of the symbol in Japanese 
uses must be analyzed, since it is the Japanese who have sponsored 
its late re-introduction into China in a new emphasis. 


ORIGINS OF THE SYMBOL 

The origins of the design itself are obscure. They probably 
are far previous to the Sung dynasty of China (A.p. 960-1297), 
during which it was used and established as a graphic representa- 
tion of the monistic integration of primitive Chinese philosophic 
dualism. At a very early stage in their history, Chinese thinkers 
had classified the phenomena of the universe under two heads, 
the Yang and the Yzm, involving respectively the male, positive, 
heavenly and creative forces and factors, and the female, negative, 
earthly and productive forces and factors, etc. The classification 
under these two groups included all the elements of the universe, 
and around it was built a code of behavior and rules of ethical 
conduct, as well as a systematic approach to the problem of 
man’s adjustment to the natural world. 

The great contribution of the philosophers of the Sung 
period was to indicate the existence behind the Yang and the 
Yin of a monistic “first cause” or ultimate origin, which included 
in itself both elements of primitive dualism and thus gave rise 
to all the phenomena of nature. The diagram of the T’ai C/i, the 
Chinese name for the “first cause,” shows accordingly a unified 
whole, the circle, including within itself the interrelated elements 
of all reality in the universe. In other words, the T’ai CAi diagram 
depicts the harmonious coexistence and interaction of opposites 
under universal law. 


SIGNIFICANCE AS A SYMBOL OF UNITY 


In this way the diagram is a graphic symbol of that natural 
and organic unity in society which the Chinese considered as 
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the ideal, a unity which in actuality would be based upon a totally 
unified world view. The early origins of yang-yin dualism in 
China may have been in the fluctuating rhythms of a well-ordered 
agrarian society. In such a social group, activities must, in the 
primitive world at least, be in full harmony with those variations 
of the seasons which involve the full interplay of opposites.’ But 
whatever the origins of this dualistic thought, it has always had 
a great hold on the Chinese mind, both in its primitive form and 
as brought into a monistic integration in the Sung period. This 
is a fact well known to students of Far Eastern history. 

The interaction of the creative forces of the universe under 
law, according to the theory, brought into existence the elements 
of the physical world. These are five in number: wood, fire, earth, 
metal and water. They are in turn related to the parts of the 
human body and its vital organs, which again are classified under 
five corresponding heads. Related to these are the five human 
impulses of anger, joy, desire, sorrow and fear, so that lack of 
balance in human conduct may be attributed to bodily unbalance 
caused by undue dependence on, or relation to, any of the five 
elements of the physical world. From this it is a logical step to 
relate, as the Chinese have, the conduct of government to human 
impulses.” It is thus necessary to believe that good government 
depends upon a perception of the unity of man and nature in 
the universe. 

The actions of the sovereign must therefore be regulated 
in accord with nature, for they both influence and are influenced 
by occurrences in the natural world. Any undue incidence of 
natural disaster may be blamed upon the sovereign’s irregularities 
of conduct, and an unusual succession of such occurrences would 
be considered evidence that the ruler had lost heaven’s mandate 
to rule and could, under the right of revolution, be challenged 
in the tenure of power. Therefore detailed rules were established 
to guide the conduct of the Emperor and secure harmony between 
government and the phenomena of the natural world. If revolu- 
tion occurred because of disobedience to these regulations, it could 
be considered not an effort to upset society and the social order, 


’ For a full exposition of this view cf. Granet, M., La Pensée Chinoise, Chapter 2. 
2 Cf. Forke, Alfred, The World-Conception of the Chinese, pp. 252-4. 
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but as evidence of their already having been upset, and as a 
means of reconstituting society on a basis of harmony with nature. 

The Emperor himself was necessarily an item in the classifi- 
cation system of the yang-yin dualism. As one who exercised 
positive power he could only be classified as Yang, in contrast to 
the people who in this relation would be negative, acted upon 
and thus Yim. The symbolism connected with the Emperor in 
traditional China included the dragon, which was also classified 
as a Yang or positive element. The Emperor was forced to pre- 
serve a balance by avoiding other members of the same group, 
the sun for example. This may be taken as an explanation of the 
fact that the Emperor met his ministers for consultation in the 
early hours of the morning when there would be a total absence 
of this conflicting factor. 


EARLY MILITARY APPLICATIONS 

It is impossible here to describe fully the relationship of 
yang-yin dualism, as depicted in the T’ai CA: diagram, to prac- 
tical affairs. However, the application of this classification system 
to military matters may be taken as an example. As early as the 
fourth century B.c., rules for selecting military camp sites and 
marshalling troops in accord with the five elements in nature 
were prescribed. The method was to relate the five elements to 
the five directions of north, south, east, west and center, and to 
arrange the corresponding bodies of troops accordingly. In the 
words of the Chinese writer, “These five divisions being well 
defined, everything may be undertaken with safety.” 

Military regulations of this kind were still in use in China 
in the Ming and Ch’ing periods (1368-1644 and 1644-1911). An 
early seventeenth century work, the Annals of Military Affairs, 
discusses among other topics, military flags and their uses. The 
orientation of bodies of troops in camp and on the march was 
maintained in relation to the commanding officer by the use of 
flags inscribed with the characters for the five elements, and 
arranged to correspond with the five directions.* Subdivisions of 


8 Ho Kuan-tzu, quoted by Forke, p. 250. 
4The Wu pei chih, by Mao Yiian-i. 240 chapters; author's preface dated 1621. Cf. 
chapters 99 and roo. 
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the army were denoted by flags bearing symbols even more 
directly connected with the yang-yin dualistic system, namely the 
well known “trigrams,” eight diagrams symbolizing the phe- 
nomena of the universe and contained in the I Ching or Canon 
of Changes. (Fig. 3) 

The belief in the essential unity between human affairs and 
the physical universe explains also the use by Chinese armies of 
flags bearing the twenty-eight constellations of the zodiac. These 
correspond to the days of the lunar month, and soldiers marched 
to battle under the flag of that day, in order to guarantee victory. 
Finally, there was the “great standard of black silk which is 
displayed at the center of the army,” which was blazoned with 
seven constellations, the eight trigrams, and the T’ai Chi symbol. 
(Fig. 4) This banner was fourteen feet long, and was stated to be 
too large for use on the march, being flown only when the troops 
were encamped. The compiler’s comment on this flag, “Certainly 
its decoration suffices,” is a reflection of the completeness of the 
blaze ry in respect to the yang-yin dualism involved in the 
T’ai Chi symbol. 

The Chinese armed forces made similar uses of flags as re- 
cently as the nineteenth century.’ The dragon flags associated 
particularly with the Emperor were at this time used by the 
army, as designating bodies of troops in outposts and advance 
guards. Blazoned on various flags forming a part of the procession 
insignia of the Emperor were five planets, the twenty-eight con- 
stellations, the trigrams and depictions of the sun and moon.* 


NATIONAL FLAG EMERGES 

That this brief indication of the characteristic Chinese uses 
of flags and banners up to the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury contains no reference to any “national” flag, is an evidence 
of the fact that the world unity which the Chinese conceived 
was strictly Chinese and did not admit the existence of political 


5 By reference to paintings of military campaigns of the nineteenth century, dated 
1886, photographs of which are in the possession of Dr. C. S. Gardner, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

6 Yun Lu and others, Huang ch’ao li chi t’'u shih (Illustrations of the imperial cere- 
monial implements), 15 vols., 1766. Cf. chapters 10-12 
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divisions outside the Chinese cultural world. There was no need 
for a national flag when there was only one nation, the Middle 
Kingdom, surrounded though it might be by neighboring tribu- 
taries. It was not until westerners forced the Chinese to realize 
that other national sovereign states did exist, that it became 
necessary to distinguish between China as a political entity and 
other states. The practical problem then arose of the use of symbols 
of identification, forcing the adoption of a national flag, by which, 
for instance, their ships could be distinguished at a distance. For 
this purpose the dragon standard was taken over and made official 
in 1862.’ 

Long before this the influence of the Sung philosophers had 
spread over Korea and Japan. In Korea the T’at CAi diagram 
itself occupied a far more important place in the life of the people 
than it did in China, so much so that even today it symbolizes 
Korea itself. In fact, it was probably more important to the 
average individual as a decorative element than as a sign of deep 
philosophic meaning. But its chief uses in decoration were never 
fully divorced from its philosophic significance. This is seen par- 
ticularly in its use in the national flag of Korea, adopted in 1882." 
It consisted of the T’at Chi symbol in red and black, on a white 
ground, the corners of the flag being blazoned with four of the 
trigrams which had always been associated with the diagram in 
China. (Fig. 5) 


CHIEF USES OF THE SYMBOL IN KOREA 


Between the Sung period and 1876 the tagewk, as it was 
called in Korea, had been put to varied and almost universally 
known uses there.’ One of the most interesting and significant 
uses of the symbol is in the decoration of doors and gateways. 
It is difficult to determine the length of time during which this 
particular use has been standardized, but the evidence would lead 
to the conclusion that it is of long duration. 


T Illustrated in Flags of Maritime Nations, 3rd edition, 1873, pl. ix. 

8 Choi, Nam-sun, Chosun Yuk Sa (History of Korea), Seoul, 1931, pp. 97-98. 

® Chosen koseki zufu, (Album of illustrations of historic remains of Chosen), pl. 
3827, 3829, 3308, 3309, 5534. Chosen meiga shu (Album of famous paintings of Chosen), 


pl. 44. 
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There was a frequent use of this type of decoration on temple 
doorways and the adjoining lattice-work partitions.”* In all proba- 
bility some of them date from the middle of the Yz dynasty of 
Korea, or about the seventeenth century. In addition, the door 
structures of non-religious edifices such as colleges are so decorated. 
In one case the entire surface of two leaves of the door is covered 
with one large T’ai CAi symbol. Also, the gate structures of the 
palace buildings in Seoul are heavily decorated with the symbol 
of Yang and Yin, numbers of these symbols being painted on wall 
surfaces under the eaves of the upper roof tiers. The gates of the 
capital city itself were decorated in the same way, the symbol 
being repeated as many as twenty-two times in one place.”* 

A different application of the T’a: CAs diagram in the struc- 
ture of gateways is seen in the case of the so-called “red arrow” 
gates of Korea. (Fig. 6) In form and significance these gates 
resemble the Japanese ¢oru. In both cases the structure is extremely 
simple, with two wooden uprights, crossed in the case of the 
tori by a single cross-beam, and in the case of the Korean structure 
by two. Both are entirely for ceremonial purposes, to mark the 
approach to some place worthy of respect or religious veneration. 
But in Korea the “red arrow” gate became the distinctive sign of 
a magistracy, although it was used also to mark the approach to 
temples, tombs and altars.'* Anothe: difference between it and 
the tori is the presence in the Korean structure of the T’ai Chi 
symbol, painted on a round panel directly above the center of 
the gate structure, in such a way that it became the focus of at- 
tention for anyone looking at the doorway. 

From this brief outline of the chief uses of the symbol in 
Korea it would appear incorrect to identify it, as one writer does, 
as “the old Korean coat-of-arms.”"* On the other hand, the seem- 
ing diversity in the use of the symbol by the Koreans cannot 
obscure the close association which it came to have with what, to 
the Western mind, would appear to be matters of politics and gov- 

19 Chosen koseki zufu, pl. $532, 5535, 5578, 5581, 5609, 5634, 5662, 5666, 


5670, 5671, 5676, 5678, 5708, 5760. 
11 Jbid., pl. 5150, 4710, 4819, 4820, 4827, 4829. Also Hulbert, H. B., The Passing 
of Korea, pl. opposite p. 132, p. 450. 
12 Chosen koseki zuju, pl. 4917, 5203, $264, 5575, 5576; Lowell, P., Chosen, pp. 262-4. 
18 Eckardt, A., A History of Korean Art, p. 45. 
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ernment. But the overwhelming fact in the study of Far Eastern 
institutions is that, under a totally unified world view, it is im- 
possible to conceive of any separation between religion, education, 
military affairs, art or politics. Thus it is impossible and un- 
warranted to speak of a Korean coat-of-arms in the sense of a 
political-identification symbol which can be divorced in meaning 
from religion, philosophy, art or any other human consideration. 

Though it may be difficult again, in the case of the modern 
flag of Korea, to determine the historical motivations of those 
who were responsible for its adoption, it may be doubted whether 
any other symbol would have expressed more suitably the ideas 
of the Koreans as to the relation of man to government. These 
were Chinese notions originally, but their attachment to the 
T’ai Chi diagram was uniquely identified with Korea. Hence the 
duplication and re-duplication of this symbol in connection with 
modern Korean politics. On the so-called “Independence Gate” 
outside Seoul, the symbol appeared twice upon one side of the 
arch, accompanied in each case by the four trigrams of the 
Korean flag.’* This arch, erected after the Russo-Japanese war, 
was symbolic of Korean independence from China. Since the 
Japanese annexation of Korea, the flag has been banned under 
heavy penalty, but it is still used by Koreans abroad, and partic- 
ularly by those connected with the movement for independence. 
For instance, the T’a: Chi symbol and the four trigrams appear 
in the insignia of the Young Korean National Association, active 
today in the United States."” 


T’AI CHI SYMBOL IN JAPAN 


In Japan the symbol was put to decorative uses similar to 
those observed in Korea.’* However, the tomoye as it is called 
there, is to be found in much more variegated forms, some of 
them highly stylized. (Figs. 7, 8) In addition to the Chinese 
form with its two divisions, and a Korean form with three, the 

14 Chung, Henry, The Case of Korea, pl. opposite p. 62. 

15 The New Korea, No. 1710 (Dec. 12, 1940), p. 1. See also Chung, op. cit., pl. 
opposite p. 306 for the use of the Korean flag by the so-called Provisional Government 
of Korea at Shanghai, 1922. 


16 McClatchie, T. R. H., “Japanese Heraldry,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, V, pt. 1, pp. 12-13. 
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Japanese evolved a completely stylized single form. They also 
used multiple repetitions of the design, and elaborated it in floral 
patterns. These features are to be found in the blazonry of the 
mon or personal identification badges, familiar to students of 
Japanese art. It is probable that these marks of identification 
were first used by warriors on the field of battle, after which their 
general use was assumed by the noble families, and then spread 
to all classes of the populace. One should not think of them as 
having the same significance or use as coats-of-arms in the Euro- 
pean tradition. In recent centuries their general use has been in 
the identification of occupational classes of the country. This, 
however, was in disregard of efforts of the government to restrict 
their use to the original purposes. At various times the tomoye 
design appears in the mon of Japanese feudal families, which also 
contain the sixteen-petalled chrysanthemum and the Ai-no-maru 
which is usually termed the “rising sun.”’* These two latter form 
the central blazonry respectively of the Imperial Japanese crest 
and the national flag of Japan. 

It is highly probable that the chrysanthemum symbol is here 
nothing more than a stylized representation of the sun.” This 
would make logical the occasions when in Japanese heraldry the 
tomoye is found in close association with these two symbols (see 
Fig. 9), especially when its significance in Chinese dualism is 
remembered. In fact, in China the chrysanthemum was directly 
associated with the Yang principle, with which the sun was 
identified. A Chinese name for the flower is “the essence of the 
sun,” a designation which appears in a dictionary first published 
iN A.D. 121. 

The sixteen-petalled chrysanthemum has not always been the 
exclusive badge of the Imperial family of Japan. Several other 
families have used it in their mon. The same is true of the red ball 
representing the sun, which is now the center of the national flag 
of Japan. For centuries it had appeared on the insignia of the chief 

17 Koop, A. J., “The construction and blazonry of mon,” Transactions and proceed- 


ings of the Japan Society of London, 1X, pp. 280-308; also Strohl, H. G., Japanisches 
Wappenbuch, pp. 61 ff. 

18 Haite, G. C., “The chrysanthemum in Japanese art,” Transactions and Proceedings 
of the Japan Society of London, Ill, part 5, pp. 36-54; also Lee, G. A., “Some notes on 
Japanese heraldry,” /4id., VIII, pp. 285-6. 
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Japanese families such as the Tokugawa. It is said that Japanese 
forces defending their country against an attempted invasion by 
the Mongols in the thirteenth century, marched under this banner, 
To its aid was attributed, no doubt, the timely intervention of the 
“divine wind,” the tempest, which scattered the Mongol fleet and 
helped to prevent a conquest of Japan. 

The similarity of symbolism in the Chinese, Korean and 
Japanese flags in the modern period is evident. Dragon, T’ai Chi 
diagram and sun are respectively yang, yang-yin and yang. How- 
ever, the domination of the Japanese by the political ideas con- 
nected with the Chinese world-view cannot be indicated solely 
by reference to the graphic symbols themselves. Thus when one 
finds the T’a: Chi philosophy being used by modern Japanese to 
explain the political structure of Japan, one realizes its real 
force in political identification in Japan and the reasons back of its 
re-export to China. 


“THE TRAGEDY OF THE WEST” 


According to a member of the Japanese “Government Re- 
search Institute of National Culture,” the chief defect in Western 
civilization lies in the absence of recognition of the existence of 
“the absolute principle of Taikyoku” (Chinese T’ai CAz). As a 
result, Western dualism makes impossible a harmonious relation- 
ship between anarchy and law, or freedom and authority, and 
constitutes an insuperable obstacle to the solution of social wrongs. 
As this writer states," 

“The absence of a higher moral principle capable of overcoming the 
conflicting dualism has brought about what we might call ‘the tragedy 
of the West,’ and henceforth the West will have to learn much more 
wisdom from Oriental moral culture. This necessity for a sound mora! 
orientation wil] be the more keenly felt, as Western people, weary of 
their long past struggles and dissensions, are now aspiring for the 
advent of a new synthetic civilization.” 

The harmony between freedom and authority in Japan is 
stated by this author to lie in the rule of the Emperor, the “Sage- 
King” who embodies in himself the link between heaven and 
earth, and under whose rule the Japanese people live in that sort 


19 Pujisawa, Chikao, Japanese and Oriental Political Philosophy, p. 213 
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of unity which is organic in nature and universal in scope, a 
unity which embodies man, the physical world, and the meta- 
physical. 

These statements supply an authoritative exposition of official 
orthodoxy in Japan today. To the western mind the entire ex- 
position must seem either deliberately obscurantist or incompa- 
rably naive. It probably shares both these characteristics, with 
chief emphasis on the first mentioned. Strongly propagated by 
the ruling classes in Japan for the past seventy years, the “Way 
of the Sage-King” provides the curtain of emotional obscurity 
behind which works the oligarchy which controls Japanese politics. 
As Hitler’s Germany “thinks with its blood,” so in present day 
Japan the “absolute nature of the Japanese state . . . is thus 
idealized in the people’s minds beyond all doubt and contra- 
diction.”** 

This way of government, the “Way of the Sage-King,” should 
apply universally to mankind :*’ 

“It must be recalled that the Sage-King is answerable in person for 

the pacification of the entire Under-Heaven, which is the ancient name 

for the whole world: consequently, his moral and political influence 
ought to make itself strongly felt through the length and breadth of 
the earth.” 


It is conceivable that in attempting to exercise his influence in 
this way, the Sage-King might meet with opposition, when it 
would be necessary and proper for him to use force in turn, but 
only in carrying out the will of Heaven. Thus,” 


“It is utterly unimaginable that he departs from his right Way and 
goes astray into shameful imperialism, because he embodies in himself 
eternal divine Way itself. 

Thus, the sacred intervention to be carried out by the Way of 
the Sage-Kings is fundamentally different from the mere pursuit of 
exploiting imperialism. This firm belief in our holy State mission moved 
Japan to assist Mr. H. Pu-Yi to found the new State of Manchukuo, 
which will faithfully follow the Way of the Sage-King.” 


In this line of thought it is logical to say: 


“It is a matter of tolerable certainty that a renascence of Oriental 
philosophical principles will not only create harmony between China 


20 Fujii, Shinichi, The Essentials of Japanese Constitutional Law, p. 407. 
*1 Fujisawa, op. cif., p. 229. 22 Ibid. 
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and Japan, but also give a moral orientation to the whole human race, 

especially to the Western peoples.”** 

The further observation is made that Hitler and Mussolini, now 
concerned with the problem of “thwarting once and for all the 
ominous trend of social dismemberment, are playing consciously 
or unconsciously a rdle much akin to that of the Sage-King.”™ 
However, they are seen as far from achieving personally those 
virtues which would indicate their character as such. 

The emphasis upon the need for a renascence of Oriental 
culture in the Far East is a characteristic of Japanese propaganda 
in China since 1937.*° The contention is that the Chinese, so far 
as they attempt to modernize their political organization and to 
re-define human relationships in their society along Western 
lines, will be departing from the tradition of their past. It is this 
tradition, which Japan, strengthened by the material implements 
of the West, seeks to maintain in the Orient, and in so doing 
finds it necessary to wage war against “evil elements” in Chinese 
society today. 

It is precisely at this point that the Japanese themselves de- 
part from tradition. The culture of the Far East, which as in 
the case of the T’ai Ci symbol, spread from China to Korea and 
Japan, was not disseminated by force of arms. Not as a result 
of successful wars of conquest in Japan did the Chinese secure 
the adoption there of their philosophy, religion, art and archi- 
tecture, script and literature, the basic elements in the culture of 
Japan. The Japanese accepted these things as a result of the per- 
suasive force of Chinese culture itself. The only known efforts to 
invade Japan from China by force of arms were those which 
failed in the Mongol period. This is not to say that the Chinese 
have never coupled military and economic imperialism with 
cultural invasion elsewhere. It is worthy of note however, that 
their cultural invasions have been most successful in that foreign 
area which they have never invaded by force of arms, namely 


Japan. 
23 Ibid., p. 98. 24 Fujisawa, op. cif., p. 217. 
25 Cf. Rowe, David N., “Japanese propaganda in North China, 1937-1938,” The Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 111, No. 4 (Oct. 1939), pp. 564-80 
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How likely is it that the Japanese will succeed in their 
effort to re-constitute traditional elements in Chinese society? 
These efforts are exemplified by the effort in Manchuria to re- 
establish the forms of Confucian governmental institutions and 
in China by their use of such ancient political-identification sym- 
bols as the T’a: CAi symbol. The answer has already been given 
in part by the Japanese themselves. The recently constituted 
puppet government of Wang Ch’ing-wei at Nanking has aban- 
doned the T’ai CAi flag of its predecessor, and attempted to take 
over the name, forms and symbolism of the Chinese National 
Government at Chungking. 

This is a confession of the fact that the new and revolutionary 
ideas which have been associated with Nationalism in modern 
China have more power over the Chinese mind in the present 
emergency than the anachronisms of the ancient Chinese past. 
There is little doubt of the truth of this, but the tragedy of the 
modern Far East lies to a great extent in the fact that the Chinese 
have abandoned, for the particularism of modern nationalism, 
their belief in those ideas of the universality of man and of human 
reason upon which any future human concord must be built. 
For these things flag-waving emotionalism and military regi- 
mentation are poor substitutes, and it is an ironic fact that the 
resort to these ways in China today is in large part a result of the 
Japanese attempt at conquest, which in turn must be seen as 
an historically necessary reaction to the nationalism and im- 
perialism of the modern West. 





“THE PRESIDENT’S” OFFICE OF 
GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


By MARGARET HICKS WILLIAMS 


One of the more recently created Washington bureaus is the OGR—the Office 
of Government Reports—whose duty it is to report to the Government “the 
opinions, desires and complaints of citizens” with respect to the work of the 
Federal agencies; to report from the Government “information concerning the 
purposes and activities of the Executive Departments and Agencies” to the 
people. Margaret Hicks Williams, who tells the story of the OGR is a former 
political-economic analyst in Military Intelligence, General Staff, U.S. Army, 
She is at present in the Executive Office of the President, Office of Government 
Reports, Division of Press Intelligence. 


No President has yet been born with more than two hands. And 
while opinions differ on whether some have had less rather than 
more grey matter, history, current or past, does not record that 
any were able to manufacture additional hours to any day. Presi- 
dents, like other men—hod carrier or poet, efficiency expert or 
automobile mechanic—are subject to the same laws of time and 
space. 

Hence, perhaps one may be allowed to interpolate an over- 
tone of suspected history, and picture Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
sitting at his desk in February of this year, and affixing his signa- 
ture to a certain letter’ with a hopeful nod. “The responsibilities of 
the Chief Executive have become such that even in normal times 
there should be, as an integral part of the Executive Office of the 
President, an office sufficiently flexible and independent to meet 
changing conditions, assist in dealing with special problems, serve 
as a central clearing house for information concerning Federal 
activities,and report the opinions, needs, and desires of citizens.... 
I feel it desirable that ... the President may at all times have in- 
formation concerning the progress of the nation’s business, and the 
Congress, the Departments, and agencies of the Executive Branch, 
and the public may have a channel through which is available an 
over-all picture of the Government's progress and activities. In 


1To The Hon. James O'Leary, Chairman of Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, of the House of Representatives. 
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brief, the Office of Government Reports . . . is an essential part of 
the Executive Office of the President.” 

Thus, after a seven year apprenticeship, the man for whom 
this office was created, was asking the Congress to make this 
growingly necessary aid a permanent part of his office. 

But with the President’s request, there ensued Congressional 
debate and its popular counterpart, press and radio comment, 
suggesting that a super-bureau was being created, that a needless 
duplication of functions performed by other Government depart- 
ments was being brought into being, and that out of the simple 
wording of a bill authorizing its expense, would spring evil genii 
determined to dope the American mind with pro-administration 
propaganda and to throttle a free radio and a free press. 


HISTORY 

Let us go back to the early beginning of this so-called ogre 
and trace its growth from the start. 

The national scope of emergency undertakings launched by 
the Federal Government immediately after the first inauguration 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt as President, necessitated the creation 
of a council of responsible officials who could act in an advisory 
capacity to him. 

This need was the matrix out of which came by Executive 
Order* a temporary Executive Council made up of the President 
and Cabinet, together with twelve heads of agencies concerned 
with emergency activities and an Executive Secretary. 

As the council met, however, it soon became evident that a 
smaller, more compact group could speed recovery, serving to keep 
the records on its progress. Thus by Executive Order,* there was 
created the National Emergency Council, more compact than its 
predecessor, with ten instead of twenty-three members together 
with an Executive Director who was the same as the Executive 
Director of the Executive Council. 


UNITS OF NEC 


The first meeting, December 19, 1933, immediately set up 
State directors to be part of the compliance system of the National 


2 Number 602-A. ® Number 6433-A. 
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Recovery Administration with the duties of setting up local com- 
pliance machinery and the supervision of field representatives. The 
coordinating office for contact between these State directors and 
the NEC became known as the Division of Field Operations, 

Next became necessary an office to inform the public of all 
Federal agencies in the recovery program. This was rendered 
doubly requisite by the lack of familiarity which the permanent 
Federal Departments had of the activities of the more newly 
created agencies, and vice versa. Hence came into being the 
United States Information Service. The United States Government 
Manual was one of the logical out-growths of its services. 

Prior to the creation of U.S.LS. the Division of Press Intelli- 
gence for the U.S. Government was established in July 1933. The 
late Louis McHenry Howe saw the need for such a Division and 
called on Miss Katherine C. Blackburn, now Assistant Director 
of OGR, to take charge and develop his idea. Its work became 
part of the functions of NEC. 

For some months the larger Executive Council and the 
smaller National Emergency Council held meetings with the 
President on alternate weeks. Consolidation was effected on 
October 29, 1934, the Executive Council being merged with the 
NEC, whose full duties were recapitulated in Executive Order 
7073 “reestablishing the NEC as heretofore constituted,” on June 
13, 1935. 

The final transition was effected on the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. II.* Under this plan, the NEC was abolished and 
its functions transferred to the Executive Office of the President. 
The OGR was then created as an administrative unit within the 
Executive Office to perform the transferred functions. 

Until the OGR was congressionally authorized, funds for it 
were allocated from relief appropriations, or included as an item 
in the Emergency Relief Appropriations Acts. Under Public Law 
107, 77th Congress, the Office of Government Reports became 


* July 1, 1939. 

5 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
annually to the Office of Government Reports in the Executive Office of the President a 
sum not exceeding $1,500,000 in order to (a) provide a central clearing house through 
which individual citizens, organizations of citizens, and State or local governmental bodies 
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June 9, 1941, a permanent part of the Executive Office of the 
President. 

These are the bones of Executive Order and Congressional 
Authorization. What of the flesh and blood activity that makes 
them come alive? Shall we theoretically remove a part of the roof 
of the building where OGR is located, two blocks west of the 
President’s desk, and look in upon its three-fold Divisions—Press 
Intelligence, United States Information Service, Field Operations, 
and the Director’s Office where the policy and activities of its 
tripartite work is formulated and coordinated to carry out its 


purposes ? 
DIVISION OF PRESS INTELLIGENCE 


The Division of Press Intelligence is beginning its day. The 
tempo of DPI is geared to that of a newspaper city room. For the 
entire function of the Division is to discover national reaction to 
government activities as evidenced by news coverage and editorial 
opinion in the press and periodicals of the country and to mediate 
these reactions to the President, the Congress, and to government 
officials, in the shortest possible space of time. At 6:30 a.m. bundles 
of out-of-town papers begin rolling in. By 7:00 trained “readers” 
are blue penciling items dealing with government affairs. From 
here, on a non-stop production line, these papers go to skilled 
clippers, tabbers, and sorters who route a full complement of all 
news items, editorials, and national columns to the Editorial and 
News Section and duplicates to the Service Department. 

The Editorial and News Section’s task is to “juice the orange” 
of press items and editorial comment, making no attempt to in- 
terpret this material but simply to brief it faithfully. Daily a total 
of approximately 2,300 news items are briefed and 43 national 
columns and 1,300 edits are analyzed from 400 daily, and 50 weekly 
papers. The papers represent every geographic area, political 
may transmit inquiries and complaints and receive advice and information; (b) assist the 
President in dealing with special problems requiring the clearance of information be- 
tween the Federal Government and State and local governments and private institutions; 
(c) collect and distribute information concerning the purposes and activities of executive 
departments and agencies for the use of the Congress, administrative officials, and the 
public; and (d) keep the President currently informed of the opinions, desires, and com- 


plaints of citizens and groups of citizens and of State and local governments with respect 
to the work of Federal agencies. 
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opinion and economic and racial interest in the country. During 
the past year the approximate total of 115,000 papers have been 
read, from which one-half million news items and a quarter of a 
million editorials and columns have been analyzed. This stint, in 
regular twenty-four-hourly doses, floods out across the desks of 
Washington officialdom to bring the voice of America’s fourth 
estate as it reflects what the people read and think on national 
affairs. It also serves as a daily and permanent record on all news. 
paper comment on government action. Since each item is 


numbered, the entire article or editorial may be had on request. 


Furthermore, standing orders are filled daily from duplicate 
clippings and photostats, eliminating countless clipping services 
in other Departments and Agencies. From the Service Depart. 
ment last year, 172,700 clippings were furnished on loans, 1,771,000 
duplicate clippings were supplied, and specific requests necessi- 
tated 104,21 photostats. 

Naturally the defense effort has materially affected the need 
for these services. Since 1939 when it began, the increase in calls 
for items contained in the Press Intelligence Bulletin has been 
1,889.87. 

A large part of the work of DPI is covering special press 
analyses and research, which is the task of the Research and In- 
formation Unit. Last year 1,996 orders for special research material 
were filled. This material may be current or from the unique five 
and a half million clipping morgue, the only one of its kind in 
the country, containing news reaction to government matters over 
the past eight years. 

News is also assembled for special purposes. At a time when 
agitation for farm strikes in the Middle West was brewing and 
had spread to five States, the White House called for news items 
and editorials from newspapers published in the affected States. 
The items were requested at 9 a.m. They were photostated and 
in the hands of the Cabinet at a meeting held at noon. 

Yet another product of DPI which has won its spurs as “must” 
equipment for the well-informed public servant, is Magazine 
Abstracts, which for a better description might be called a weekly 
“Reader’s Digest” on government affairs. Last year Magazine 
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Abstracts presented a total of 11,300 articles in briefed form on 
public affairs from 50 weekly and monthly magazines. So valuable 
are these abstracts felt to be, that the State Department has ear- 
marked the first 300 copies for diplomatic and consular agents 
abroad, while the total distribution is 1,800 to members of Congress 
and government officials. 

Heading up the Division of Press Intelligence and with it 
since its start in 1933, is able Charlotte J. Hatton. Anticipating the 
effects of the defense effort on the work of DPI, Miss Hatton has 
foresightedly geared it to greater demands, especially with respect 
to defense news. Consequently, while a greater effort might make 
heavier calls on the Division, no fundamental change in the char- 
acter of its work is anticipated. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE 


What are the flesh and bones of U.S.I.S.—a second part of the 
full functions of OGR? In the early days of the present ad- 
ministration, when Government Bureaus sprang up over night, 
the U.S.I.S. was organized to answer questions on emergency 
activities. It now answers over 150,000 questions a year with an 
average from Congress of goo a month. Files, charts, government 
publications and official records line the walls of the U.S.LS. offices. 
The entire staff is trained how to say “Yes” to “Please, can you 
tell me... ?” 

Obviously the constant changes in defense set-up and the 
creation of new agencies, as well as information concerning the 
permanent agencies, has kept U.S.I.S. on the hum. Of immense aid 
here is The United States Government Manual, edited three times 
a year. Approximately 15,000 copies are sold of each issue. 

U.S.LS. never knows what to expect in the mail. A Draftee 
stationed in Newfoundland submits a point on which he had 
made a bet for the ultimate decision of his Commander-in-Chief. 
A widow whose mortgage has been paid off by her son’s prospec- 
tive father-in-law asks for help. “Tell me,” she appeals, “what to 
write to this gentleman? I want it to be sincere. I am so nervous, 
I cannot compose myself and kindness like that I will never 
forget.” 
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Harriot Root, Chief of U.S.LS. since its inception in 1934, be- 
lieves that if a letter of the sincerity of this one, as well as more 
weighty official questions, is not important enough to receive a 
reply from the office of the President, then democracy has lost an 
ingredient essential to it. 

The existing emergency has made so characteristic an imprint 
on the types of inquiries submitted to the U.S.LS., that no further 
change is envisioned by Miss Root if we become more actively 
drawn into conflict. Indeed one service which has been already 
rendered is to supply material on post-war planning. 


DIVISION OF FIELD OPERATIONS 


The flesh and blood of the Division of Field Operations are 
the regional and State directors together with the coordinating 
office in Washington. Out from Washington flows the information 
which will aid the State directors to facilitate the orderly progress 
of the Federal program in the nation; in from the nation flows 
the material which will keep the President informed at all times 
on the progress of these programs together with the opinions, 
needs and desires of citizens. One of the most important functions 
of the State directors is to act in a liaison capacity between Federal 
and State agencies. At present there are 29 State directors and 34 
offices, the rest being regionalized. 


FROM WASHINGTON “OUT” 

As a local counterpart of the U.S.I.S. for example, the State 
and regional offices are a source of local information on the Federal 
program. Thousands of copies of material on ways and means 
whereby individual groups, business organizations, manufacturers, 
and industrialists may cooperate with defense and normal pro- 
grams are distributed by State directors. The State directors’ 
offices arrange Washington appointments when necessary, and 
the Washington offices of the DFO helps these visitors to conduct 
their business with minimum delay. 

To fill a growing need, semi-monthly tabulations of “National 
Defense Contracts and Expenditures” were inaugurated and 
carried forward until OPM took them over on July 1, 1941. Issued 
in two forms—an over-all tabulation for all States and separate 
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tabulations for individual States—12,000 copies go monthly to 
individuals and firms. 

Another aid is “Information Digest,” which is briefed at the 
end of each week into “This Week in Defense.” At first distributed 
only to State directors it now goes to 3,000. Furthermore, a 1,000 
word version of the latter is distributed by the National Editorial 
Association to 93,000 weekly newspapers. 

To meet a deluge of demands on how to obtain a position or 
training for defense work, “Defense Employment and Training 
for Employment” was prepared and is the standard pamphlet used 
by all Government agencies. The State directors also participate 
in the presentation of radio programs prepared in the several 
Agencies and Departments in Washington. These programs, 
which have proved very popular, are in the form of 15-minute- 
question-and-answer broadcasts between State directors and local 
heads of Federal agencies. 

Lastly, clearance of State bills drawn as enabling legislation to 
coordinate State participation in Federal programs, is a part of the 
State directors’ work. Over 176 bills (123 on Defense Housing, 
15 on Agriculture, 35 on Narcotics, etc.) have already cleared 
through State directors from the work of the last Legislative ses- 
sions. No State directors are permitted to lobby. Hence, once a bill 
is cleared, the director’s work is over. From then on, he only 
follows its passage through the Legislature, reporting its acceptance 
or defeat. 

Often DFO’s work results in the saving of public funds. 
Duplication of payment in taxes (1936) amounting to $200,000 
was saved, for example, when it was discovered that farmers were 
receiving grants both from AAA and the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. In North Dakota a similar situation resulted in a 
saving of $175,000. In Louisiana, changes of a highway proposal 
suggested by the State director, reduced expenses from $750,000 
to $340,000. 


FROM THE NATION “IN” 


This is one side of the work of DFO. The other side is the 
reporting “in” to the President and the Federal agencies on the 
condition of the nation. 
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Consequently, each State and regional director sends in 
specifically: (a) information on the progress of Federal programs 
in the field and (b) Public Opinion Reports. The former serves 
to keep the President and Federal agencies abreast of progress in 
each State. The latter, not only informs on how the country is 
re-acting to Federal policy but also attempts to forecast on the 
basis of existing opinions, trends and criticisms, any shifts in 
public opinion. 

In the Washington office of DFO these reports are carefully 
studied. Summaries dealing with each separate subject are pre- 
pared for the Federal agency concerned. In condensed form, an 
over-all report is submitted to the President. 

Not only does each State director inform in this way on a 
standing list of about 50 subjects—such as labor supply, defense 
savings, reactions to foreign policy, etc.—but he reports any other 
significant reactions to Government which will aid in keeping the 
country and the capital on a basis of fullest cooperation. 

A question which naturally arises in this connection is: What 
interest can the President have in what the people think about 
either domestic or foreign policy except from the viewpoint of 
wanting to sway those views if they are not to his taste? 

There are two obvious replies. 

One is that the Constitution requires of the President that he 
report to the Congress on the state of the union. He cannot so re- 
port without knowledge. 

The other is that criticism and opposition to Federal policy or 
programs is usually based on certain reasons. Reports on these 
reasons permit the Federal government to remove the causes. 

As Assistant Director of OGR in charge of Field Operations, 
Mr. Addison G. Foster, administers the Washington end of DFO. 
Since the whole purpose of the Division is to anticipate the 
country’s need for information on Federal activities, and to keep 
the President cognizant of national reaction to and participation in 
Federal activities, it is interesting to note that Mr. Foster does not 
anticipate any change in DFO’s present functions in the face of 
any possible greater war effort. Rather he sees a possible step-up in 
the work’s tempo already serving the defense effort of every State. 
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CENSORSHIP 

What of government censorship? Does the OGR contemplate 
it, and if so, in what way? No full consideration of OGR can over- 
look this point which was thoroughly threshed out in the recent 
investigations before the Congressional committee authorizing it. 
It was natural that the question should arise and all too right that 
it should be frankly answered. 

The answer was and is plain. It is that neither in the mind of 
the President, nor of the director of the OGR, nor in the working 
of the Bill creating it as a permanent part of the Executive office, 
is there anything that could be construed to give the power of 
censorship. 

Senator Aiken (Vermont) directly questioned Lowell Mellett, 
Director of OGR on this point. 

Senator Aiken: “I have just one other question. I will take 
your statement at the face value, as you gave it, that no censorship 
or propaganda is contemplated. That is certain under this bill?” 

Mr. Mellett: “That is a fact... . It happens that I do not be- 
lieve in censorship, and I know I reflect the views of the President 
of the United States in that respect.” 

These are plain words on the present purposes of the OGR. 
But what of the future, especially if the United States becomes 
drawn more actively into the present conflict? 

On this point, too, the answer was given in language bearing 
no veiled meaning. Continuing on in the Senatorial hearings 
quoted above, the Chairman of the Committee, Senator Hill of 
Delaware, asked Mr. Mellett if he would elaborate on the con- 
templated censorship for the future, to which Mr. Mellett replied :* 

“The only kind of censorship contemplated in case of war 
would be that which is commonly known as military censorship, 
which means the control of the information given out by the Army 
and the Navy. It always happens in war time and I believe no one 
objects to that. The other would be the control of outgoing in- 
formation. By that I mean information that could leave this 
country. That would be a censorship of mails, cables, and radio, to 


® Hearings Before the Committee on the Expenditures in the Executive Departments, in 
the United States Senate, 77th Congress, First Session, on HR 3368, April 1, 1941. 
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prevent information reaching an enemy country if there were an 
enemy country. That is the limit of any censorship that is being 
discussed to my knowledge.” This covers a straightforward answer 
to the Senate. 

In the previous hearings before the House Committee on the 
same subject, Representative John J. Cochran (Mississippi), a 
member of the House Committee, asked Mr. Mellett:’ 

Mr. Cochran: “Again I ask, there is absolutely no attempt of 
any kind to try to tell any citizen of this country or any news 
paper of this country, so long as they stay within the Constitution, 
what they can say or what they cannot say or what they can print 
or what they cannot print?” 

Mr. Mellett: “Of course, that is true.” 

Mr. Cochran: “If there were any doubt in my mind that there 
was anything in this bill to that effect, that is, that there was any- 
thing in this legislation that would enable the President or any- 
body else to censor the newspapers, radio, etc., I would not support 
it. But I think you have made it perfectly clear that there is nothing 
at all contemplated along that line. Is that correct?” 

Mr. Mellett: “Mr. Cochran, I can go further than that. Earlier 
than the expressed fears of censorship there was a great deal of 
discussion of a central press office in Washington. Nothing now 
of that kind is contemplated.” 

Mr. Cochran: “Do you know of any existing law that would 
enable anybody to provide a censorship at this time of the press, 
radio, or the general public?” 

Mr. Mellett: “No, sir, I do not.” 


PROPAGANDA 


So much for the subject of censorship. What of propaganda— 
its twin bugaboo? Again and with equal clarity Lowell Mellett 
has answered this point. 

Speaking of what the OGR does, he has said, “It may be that 
we propagate the doctrine of democracy by the simple process of 
making available to the people all possible information concerning 


7 Hearings Before the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, House 
of Representatives, 77th Congress, First Session, on HR 3368, February 26, 1941, Page 9. 
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the workings of their government. If that is what is meant by 
propaganda, let us hope we are guilty.” 

Speaking from the viewpoint of what it does not do, he has 
made two points, first, whether or not to attempt to create a public 
opinion favorable to the Administration; and second, whether it 
is desirable for a Federal agency to duplicate by official effort what 
is already being adequately done through private initiative. 

As to point one, he declares* that it is not the American way 
to whip up public sentiment which would issue in action in ad- 
vance of and abrogating the function of the Congress which in it- 
self is the policy-making body. 

As to point two, he considers the present emergency has 
elicited so much spontaneous support of all-out effort, that it 
would be tantamount to gilding the lily to enlist a radio, cinema, 
and press which is already carrying forward the task in a magnifi- 
cent way. In support of this, he instances the manner in which 
peacetime conscription was accepted without batting an eye, as 
well as the Lend-Lease Act and subsequent historic steps taken 
in the past crowded months. 

Among the foreign minorities, too, initiative has come from 
the groups themselves. Take for example, the Italian Mazzini 
Society, or the Society of Loyal Americans of German Descent. 
Efforts to waken their members to an awareness of the world crisis 
and America’s part in it, is duplicated in dozens of other language 
groups, Polish, Hungarian, Serbian, Chinese, Free French, Scandi- 
navian, etc. 

As to a government propaganda offensive abroad, the free 
American press associations and the free American radio have 
proven the best of all possible propaganda weapons though not 
designed for this purpose, and though handling only the “propa- 
ganda” of fairly reported news. Through the media of the short- 
wave stations this material still reaches those areas barred to inter- 
national news services and regular radio programs. Furthermore, 
in South and Central America, the deserved reputation for honest 
reporting enjoyed by American news-gathering and news-dis- 
seminating agencies has so adequately reflected the purposes and 
position of the United States that there has been no need to warn 

® “Government Propaganda” by Lowell Mellett, Atlantic Monthly, September, 1941. 
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with the old legal maxim abusus non tollit usum—“abuse must 
not destroy use.” 

There is also the question of government news releases, which 
while not a function of the OGR, finds a closely sympathetic con- 
nection with it through the fact that Lowell Mellett had been 
responsible for the choice of a number of the men in the press 
bureaus of various departments and agencies, and in himself 
largely formulates over-all Government policy in this sphere. 
Lowell Mellett’s attitude towards government press departments 
was expressed as:° “I think—and in this I am supported by George 
Washington and most of the Presidents since his time, including 
the present President—that the Government has a duty to in- 
form the people. . . . The various press offices or information 
offices in the agencies or the departments have developed as a 
result of demands for information and requests for information 
from the press and the desire to have access to information that 
the agencies have.” 

In a study of government publicity made in 1937-38 by James 
L. McCamy, then Professor of Government at Bennington College, 
the following sound conclusion is drawn. “It is not a damming 
practice . . . informing citizens by competitive publicity from 
numerous sources. The publicists of other interests and opposition 
parties can be on the job to keep government publicists from 
dominating the field.” 

All of which lays the final result of whether that public has 
or has not a limited and distorted thinking, squarely up to the 
media of radio and press, whose ultimate duty is to sift the wheat 
of important news from the chaff of party partisanship and prepare 
for the nation the right and proper diet for its steady and truthful 
enlightenment. 

Let it be here said, however, the choice of Lowell Mellett for 
Director of OGR, is in itself a step towards that end. For he brings 
to his work none of the attitude of the brass-bound bureaucrat. 


MELLETT THE MAN 
Senator James J. Davis (Pennsylvania), while he wrote a 
minority opinion opposing the OGR Bill had this to say of Lowell 


® Hearings Before the Committee of Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, First Session, 77th Congress, February 26, 1941. 
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Mellett:*° “I have known him for a very long time, and know that 
he is a very liberal minded man and would not be in favor of any 
censorship of the press.” 

Mellett was a part of the Washington newspaper group for 
so many years that he has not only a thorough acquaintance with 
their problems, but also an unorthodox and sympathetic attitude 
towards their point of view. Prior to becoming Director of the 
NEC from which he became Director of OGR, he had been 
editor for sixteen years of the Washington Daily News. Before 
this he was a top flight newspaper man, occupying the post of 
assistant manager of the United Press in Europe during the last 
war and previous to that, head of the United Press Washington 
Bureau during the historic pre-war years. From 1912-15 he was 
Editor of the Seattle Sun. He was born in Elwood, Indiana, in 1884. 


THE PLACE OF OGR IN A DEMOCRACY 


An attempt has been made not merely to outline the prescribed 
functions of OGR through the cold wording of Congressional 
Act and Executive Order, but to make its functions live through 
a glimpse into its day by day action as a vital part of government. 

Democracy’s ideal is for the President to be able to sit down 
in conversation with every citizen, for every citizen to be able to 
talk at any time with his President. Mark Hopkins once described 
the ideal college as a log, with a pupil on one end and a professor 
on the other. 

But with the increase of our population and the multiplication 
of Government tasks, the need for that extra pair of hands, that 
extra sympathetic ear, has become acute. OGR tries to meet this 
need, meet it as an office of “reports”—reporting from the nation 
in “the opinions, desires and complaints of citizens” with respect 
to the work of the Federal agencies; reporting from the Execu- 
tive out “information concerning the purposes and activities of the 
Executive Departments and Agencies” to the people. 

Thus, in its simplest terms, the OGR serves the purpose of 
bringing the people in closer touch with the President and the 


10 Hearings Before the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
United States Senate, 77th Congress, First Session, on HR 3368, April 1, 1941. Page 13. 
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President in closer touch with the people—a constant shuttle of 
understanding, weaving in and out the pattern of democracy. 

That this linking of the people and their elected servants 
serves democracy’s cause, none will question. It is no time for 
either to abdicate from the heartbeat of the other. Now, far more 
than at any time perhaps, there must be the same shoulder to 
shoulder effort that characterized us when the nation was founded. 

The fear of Emerson, expressed so many years ago, that 
democracy might become “a Government by bullies tempered by 
editors””* has not come to pass. 

The OGR, no more in the future than in the past, can serve the 
American people by narrowing its efforts to plead a cause or 
press a point of view. That is not its purpose. That is not its hope. 

There may have been less serious periods in our history, 
when men could cast their ballots and go about their business as 
before, leaving the task of government unchecked and unminded 
in the hands of duly elected representatives. But in these times, 
the authoritative touch between President and people must be 
immediate and unbroken. The people must keep aware through 
every medium, governmental and otherwise, of each move in 
national effort. The President must apprise himself hour by hour 
of the national will. 

At the beginning of our history, there was in marked degree, 
this national “togetherness.” A sense of unity and high destiny was 
the note upon which the Declaration of Independence ended 
and upon which the nation’s life began. “With a firm reliance on 
Almighty God, we mutually pledge to each other, our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

It is that same note of democratic cooperation—the will to 
work in closest unity and understanding for the national good, 
which is the underlying philosophy upon which the Office of 
Government Reports came into being and has now become—a 
permanent part of your Government and mine. 


11 Emerson's Journals, Vol. VII, p. 193. 
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THE PROMOTION OF THE 
CITY MANAGER PLAN 


By DON K. PRICE 


Publicity symbols and techniques were used with spectacular success in the 
early promotion of the city manager plan, Why has the plan spread less rapidly 
in recent years? The author, who worked with Harold A. Stone and Kathryn 
H. Stone on a study of city manager government for the Committee on Public 
Administration of the Social Science Research Council, argues in this article 
that many supporters of the plan have misused its symbols because they have 
not believed in the fundamental purpose of city manager government. Mr. 
Price is assistant director of Public Administration Clearing House. 


I: would have been amusing to write the history of the city 
manager plan in terms of symbols and publicity techniques alone. 
By looking at only one aspect of the history of the plan, the 
narrator could show most plausibly how the hand that manipulates 
the symbols rules the world. For example— 

The city manager plan, the form of municipal government 
under which an elected council appoints and may remove an 
over-all chief administrator, was invented and most effectively 
promoted not by an experienced public official, and not by any 
seasoned student of political science, but by a young advertising 
man who, as he remarked years later in a reminiscent mood, had 
the knack of “simplifying things until they were no longer so.” 
This young man, Mr. Richard S. Childs, started the Short Ballot 
Organization as a part-time hobby, with the assistance of a gentle- 
man who had written a book on Congressional Government 
without ever setting foot in the United States Capitol—Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson. Mr. Childs found the “commission government” 
movement well under way, and so he proposed his new idea, part 
of which was borrowed from a small Virginia city, as the most 
modern version of the commission plan, and perhaps with his 
tongue in his cheek, stoutly defended the new idea against the 
charge of unorthodoxy. At the same time, he fused the symbols of 
Big Business with those of the New Freedom—“business corpora- 
tion,” “board of directors,” “popular government,” “political 
responsibility.” 
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To continue with this factually accurate but completely unbal- 
anced story: Articles signed or ghost-written by Mr. Childs began 
to appear in leaflets or magazines throughout the country. They 
made much of the new municipal official whose name itself was 
a slogan, consciously chosen as such—the city manager. A charter 
that Mr. Childs had a draftsman prepare for the city of Lockport, 
New York, although never put into effect, was inserted on pink 
paper in Mr. Charles A. Beard’s otherwise colorless Loose-leaf 
Digest of Short Ballot Charters. Newspapers and magazines about 
the country began to report the city manager plan as if it were 
actually in operation, and phrases from Mr. Childs’ pamphlets 
found their way into editorials and after-dinner speeches and 
became a part of the stock-in-trade of the municipal reform 
movement. And thus hundreds of cities were led to adopt the city 
manager plan by a man who remained so inconspicuous that 
no one at the first convention of city managers that he attended 
had ever heard of him. 

But students of public opinion do not need to be told this 
story, for they know already that symbols and publicity techniques 
are useful in promotional campaigns. The significant story is 
another one: how some symbols were in harmony with the 
essential nature of the plan and therefore furthered its acceptance, 
while other symbols handicapped the plan, even though they were 
used by those who sought to promote it, because they were not 
suited to the plan’s original purpose, and those who used them did 
not believe in that purpose. 

The inventor of the city manager plan was, in the current 
phrase, a manipulator of symbols. He recognized that “any idea 
that is to be widely spread and remembered must be condensed to 
a catch-phrase first, even if such reduction means lopping off 
many of its vital ramifications and making it false in many of its 
natural applications.” But at the same time, he was deeply con- 
cerned with the fundamental structure of government and was 
convinced that the structure itself could do much to facilitate or 
impede the effectiveness of public opinion. 

Mr. Childs’ principal contribution was not the invention and 
popularization of new symbols. Most of the original symbols of 
the city manager plan had already been used by advocates of 
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commission government. What Mr. Childs did was to add sub- 
stance to the symbols, by proposing a structural change in con- 
formity with their essential spirit. Commission government, its 
advocates said, was “just like a corporation with its board of 
directors.” Mr. Childs saw that this “catch phrase has converted 
whole cities,” but remarked that the commission would not be 
like a board of directors until it would “appoint a manager who 
in turn would hire the departmental heads, reporting regularly 
to the commission and submitting to it only broad matters of 
policy.” The city manager or commission-manager plan was 
Mr. Childs’ effort to make the commission do so. 


TO MAKE PUBLIC OPINION EFFECTIVE 


Mr. Childs intended the city manager plan to make public 
opinion effective in municipal affairs. He saw two obstacles to 
the effectiveness of public opinion—first, that the public was try- 
ing to choose too many public officials; second, that municipal 
governments had to work under intricate systems of checks and 
balances and legalistic procedures, all of which could be used as 
barricades by those who wished to fight rear-guard actions against 
government. To overcome the first obstacle he proposed the 
“short ballot”; to overcome the second, he proposed a brief charter 
that simply gave a single small council full control of the city 
government, with all legislative powers and the power to control 
the administration of its ordinances by hiring and firing its chief 
administrative official. Public opinion, he thought, would be 
most effective if the electorate delegated to a governing body the 
job of enacting policies, and if the governing body delegated to 
an expert administrator the job of putting those policies into 
effect. 

The two principal symbols of the city manager plan were 
based on positive ideas. The adoption of these ideas provided 
more workable methods for the expression of public opinion on 
the primary questions, those which public opinion was solely 
qualified to answer, and discouraged the expression of public 
opinion on matters in which public opinion would be irrelevant, 
incompetent, and immaterial. 
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The first symbol was the “business corporation.” It was easy 
to point to the typical, or at any rate the ideal, business corporation, 
purposeful in its policies, efficient in its administration, and then 
in contrast show how the municipal corporation was directed with- 
out a program and managed without vigor. The proposal to have 
the municipality run like a private business meant the abolition 
of the double standard between business and government that had 
existed so long in American political thought; the city government 
was no longer to be tied up in legal red tape, with the selection 
of all its employees and the spending of each of its dollars subject 
to ratification by either popular vote, or by several committees 
or independently elected officials. The city government was no 
longer to be a parochial institution; like modern business, it was 
to draw on the entire nation for personnel, purchases, and ideas. 
The city government, in short, was to become a working institu- 
tion, controlled by a board of directors who would have plenty of 
power and discretion from election to election. 

The second of these symbols was the manager himself. The 
word “manager” suggested common sense, energy, leadership, and 
a preoccupation with results rather than forms and procedures. 
It implied responsibility to an appointing authority and expertness 
at a task. Above all, it signified general authority and respon- 
sibility for the ways in which policies were effected, and for the 
choice and control of employees. 


THE EFFECT OF THESE SYMBOLS 
It is unnecessary to review in detail the effect of these symbols. 
Wherever an organized effort was being made to improve local 
government, their appeal was felt. The city manager plan became 
a movement, and, as its originator expected, the superficial aspects 
of the movement were sometimes adopted without its substance. 
In one small city, for example, where the public works director 
was known as the city commissioner, the city council adopted a 
resolution that ran substantially as follows: 
WHEREAS it is getting to be the fashion for up-to-date cities to have 
city managers, and WHEREAS it will make . . . City look like an 


up-to-date city to have a city manager; therefore, be it Resolved that 
the title of the present city commissioner be changed to city 


manager. 
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The principal symbols of the city manager plan were in 
harmony with the idea that government should be strengthened 
and made capable of rendering service, rather than weakened 
to prevent it from doing harm. It was therefore appropriate, no 
matter how illogical it seemed to some of the leaders of the good 
government movement, that local campaigners for the adoption 
of the city manager plan usually put their greatest emphasis on 
the accomplishment of some specific objective—such as the enforce- 
ment of moral regulations or the construction of streets and 
parks—that was quite distinct from the proposal to change the 
structure of the government. 

Few cities cared what their municipal organization charts 
looked like, and few people in them cared very much whether 
municipal employees were selected for merit or by patronage. On 
the other hand, it often became clear to municipal leaders that 
the community could not achieve its objective—any important 
objective—if the structure of government did not permit the city 
to take two steps: first, organize a majority to make a decision; 
second, enable that majority to protect against the obstructive 
tactics of the minority those who put the decision into effect. 

Lynchburg, Virginia, had a bicameral council elected by 
wards; on one occasion it had taken ten months of parliamentary 
maneuvering to get a $500 sidewalk built, although twenty-one 
of the twenty-four elected representatives had approved the 
project from the beginning. The leading advocates of a street 
paving program in Lynchburg wanted the city manager plan for 
what it would enable them to do; it was perfectly sensible for the 
community to emphasize its ultimate purpose, rather than its 
intermediary purpose, in considering the adoption of the city 
manager plan. 

The interest in general policy was closely accompanied by an 
interest in personalities in most of these campaigns for the adop- 
tion of the city manager plan. As the arguments and discussions 
of the average campaign clearly indicated, the voters wanted to 
take one group of leaders out of power and put another group 
in, and were more interested in doing so than in the details of 
the charter for which they were voting. 
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This was not true in cities like Lynchburg, which had man- 
aged to keep its community leadership on the city council by 
continuing to attach more prestige to municipal service than to 
commercial success. But elsewhere it was quite obvious that the 
community could accomplish nothing unless it not only simplified 
its municipal structure, but changed its mind about the worth of 
municipal political leadership and put its most esteemed men and 
effective leaders into municipal office. 

For this purpose, the proposal to make government “non- 
political” under the city manager plan was a symbol of the greatest 
importance in those cities where “politics” had been lowest in 
connotation and in practice. A businessman of importance could 
not be induced to take part in “politics,” but he might be drafted 
for a position on the municipal council if he were assured that 
the municipality was to be managed like a business corporation. 


HOW IT WORKED 


In practice, it was not often the business magnate or the large 
employer who was drafted for councilmanic service, but citizens 
who were neither employers nor labor—professional men, salaried 
executives, small businessmen—who as leaders in church, service 
club, or lodge would undertake community responsibility only if 
the curse of “politics” were removed. And in common usage, the 
antithesis of politics was “business.” 

The antithesis of “business” in some industrial communities 
was also “labor.” Organized labor in most American cities was not 
especially interested in increasing governmental services during 
the 1920's. Its members, or at least its leaders, were usually skilled 
tradesmen, homeowners and taxpayers, who were not at all eager 
to help pay for public works to gratify the pride of the Chamber 
of Commerce, or for social services to further the health and 
welfare of the very poor. The city manager movement made no 
very positive appeal to trades unions, which sometimes supported 
the city manager plan, but were more often lukewarm or actually 
in Opposition. 

Chambers of commerce appealed in the average towns to the 
type of local businessman who was willing to work collectively 
with his fellows and to exchange ideas with other cities. The same 
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type of businessman took to the city manager plan. (My personal 
hunch is that the interest and influence of the local businessman 
in municipal affairs have been reduced in many cities by the dis- 
placement of the small independent businessman by the branch 
manager of the national corporation, and by the movement of 
community leaders into suburbs outside of the limits of the city 
where they do business; this hunch needs to be proved or dis- 
proved by more systematic observation.) The American City 
Bureau, an institution which trained civic workers and secretaries 
for chambers of commerce, taught them the superiority of the 
city manager plan. The United States Chamber of Commerce 
publicized it, though never taking a formal stand on the matter. 

The American Federation of Labor headquarters, although 
it too has never taken an official stand, has usually answered 
inquiries about the city manager plan from its locals with rather 
discouraging advice. It once, for example, referred to the symbol 
that, by branding as an “alien” the city manager who is not a 
resident when appointed, has had the greatest adverse effect on 
the growth of the profession. The manager, it said, “is generally 
selected from another state and therefore has no conception of 
the sentiment among the people regarding their desires as to how 
the city shall be conducted.” It is curious that this prejudice 
against hiring a city manager from out of town should exist, 
unless it can be explained on the grounds of the belief that the 
public payroll—except for school superintendents—should be re- 
served for neighbors of the taxpayer, for there is usually little 
prejudice against out-of-town ministers or labor union organizers. 

In spite of all this, the student of political science, and more 
especially the student of economics, is likely to read far too great 
a flavor of industrial dispute into municipal politics. The contest 
in municipal politics is often one side of the tracks against the 
other; occasionally it is one nationality or one denomination 
against another. But even in a town like Jackson, Michigan, which 
before the first World War had a strong Socialist movement in 
those wards which were predominantly German, Irish, and Polish, 
Democratic, Catholic, and “wet,” and where the factory owners all 
lived in wards that were predominantly Republican, Protestant, 
British in national origin, and prohibitionist, the issue over the 
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city manager plan had nothing to do with the traditional issue be- 
tween “conservative” and “radical.” Time after time in such cities, 
research on the history of the city manager plan showed, the 
so-called “businessmen’s” group got a new city manager who 
introduced new social services, while the representatives of the 
“across the tracks” section ridiculed social welfare programs and 
opposed the idea of expert administration. At the same time, the 
title “manager” had probably had a rather favorable connotation 
among workingmen, who objected to it no more than to that of 
the Sunday School “superintendent.” Recognizing that the title 
“manager” was a plus symbol, the leaders of the opposition to the 
city manager plan have always had to call the manager something 
else—in the old days, “czar,” in more recent years, “dictator.” 

The connotation of the symbols which connect the city man- 
ager plan with “business” has probably become less favorable 
during the past decade. The prestige of the businessman and 
business ideas in government has been pretty badly battered, but 
the original symbols are probably still useful except in communi- 
ties that have seen acute industrial disputes. 

The city manager plan has become snarled in its own symbols 
less often because their connotation has changed for the worse 
than because many of its supporters have not believed in its 
original and fundamental ideas. 


WHAT CITY GOVERNMENT SHOULD DO 


Back of the symbol of the business corporation was the idea 
that the city government should do an important job and a pro 
ductive job rather than confine itself to regulatory functions and 
ceremonial. Back of the symbol of the manager there was the 
idea that the city government should go about its job with a 
primary emphasis on results rather than on ritual and procedure. 
And back of both of these ideas was the primary approach of 
the original sponsors of the plan: “Good government is not our 
object. The short ballot movement is a contest for popular gov- 
ernment.” The original advocates of the city manager plan were 
not proposing to lower tax rates, to introduce a merit system, to 
destroy the influence of national parties in local affairs, to make 
administration more efficient—they were proposing primarily to 
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make city government more democratic, to make “every man a 
politician.” 

Instead of advocating the city manager plan as a vehicle for 
expanding and vitalizing the social services of the municipality, 
in many a city its supporters have handicapped it by implying that 
“business-like government” would be cheap government, and by 
making extravagant promises of reductions in expenditures and 
tax rates without waiting to discover whether or not a business- 
like investigation would show a need for an increase in capital 
investment and maintenance expenditures. Such promises had 
little appeal to begin with, and handicapped the city manager 
plan after its installation in two ways. First, many a city manager 
found himself being attacked as a cold-hearted economizer, a 
boss with “ice water veins,” even if he were actually instituting 
new social services and persuading a surprised council that it 
should spend more money rather than less. Second, many a prop- 
erty owner supported the city manager plan to get taxes reduced 
and withdrew his support when he found that they were not. 

Instead of emphasizing the positive virtues of the city manager 
plan, many of its supporters have made the error of proposing it 
as a means of abolishing machine or boss rule in cities that never 
had machines or bosses. The symbol of the boss is an inviting target 
for the attack of reformers, especially when it is taken straight 
from the classic mythology of Thomas Nast: fat paunch, checked 
suit, big cigar, and all. The idea of a machine, although a little 
less tangible, will do well enough. But it is doubtful strategy to 
label as a machine the “city hall crowd” that happens to hold office 
at the moment, regardless of whether it has a continuous and 
cohesive organization, or to label as a boss an amateur politician 
who likes to get jobs for his friends or fix their parking tickets. 
The voter, especially in a small city, is too likely to know the man 
in question as a deacon in his church who has a fondness for 
getting about with the boys, and to dismiss the labeller as an 
officious busybody. 

The second fundamental idea on which the manager plan 
was originally based—the idea of emphasizing first the job to be 
done and second the discretion to be given the governing board 
and its appointee in doing that job—has been violated by supporters 
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of the manager plan who have insisted on emphasizing procedure 
rather than purpose in the arguments that they have presented 
to the public. They have done so in three ways. 


RULE OF POLITICAL ETIQUETTE 

First, they have tried to impose on the city manager a most 
un-American rule of political etiquette. They have promised that 
under the city manager plan the city manager would not only 
refrain from taking part in political campaigns, i. ¢., contests for 
public office, but would not be connected in any way with factional 
disputes and would not undertake to promote policies. Those who 
did so were following such expert opinions as that of I.G. (now 
Sir Gwilym) Gibbon, then assistant secretary to the British Min- 
istry of Health, who warned the city managers in 1925 that the 
future of the whole movement was imperiled by the incursion of 
city managers into matters of policy, because by becoming identi- 
fied with questions of policy they risked discharge when policies 
changed. 

Generally speaking, this idea has never taken root in America. 
In Great Britain, the civil servant, like Jeeves, takes pride in carry- 
ing out with discreet reserve the whims of his elected masters, and 
in offering advice only confidentially on request. But in the United 
States, Bertie Wooster’s Jeeves is not as close to the popular ideal 
of a servant as is Jack Benny’s Rochester. The public admiration 
of the city manager who is not afraid to disagree with the council 
that appoints him has been so marked that it has occasionally, I 
suspect, led certain managers to make an unmannerly show of 
their “independence.” But the council’s privilege of discharging 
the city manager at will has held such tendencies in check pretty 
effectively. 

In city after city where the manager plan was studied, it was 
clear that the manager was less likely to get fired for advocating 
a policy than for administering one; less for proposing a bond issue 
or a health program than for firing somebody’s cousin, or collect- 
ing somebody’s taxes, or refusing someone a building permit. The 
city managers who held their jobs in the face of early political 
turmoil were those who, with their councils’ approval, led their 
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communities into popular new policies and distinguished them- 
selves as much by their leadership as by their operating efficiency. 

It was inevitable that the city manager would become identi- 
fied with policies and would be unable to observe the principle 
of anonymity. He had to make recommendations to the council 
and no one could keep gossip and newspaper reporters from pictur- 
ing him rather than his superiors, the council members, as re- 
sponsible for the measures that they adopted. It has therefore been 
a mistake for advocates of the city manager plan to assure the 
public in advance that the city manager will not become involved 
in disputes over policies, and to give the opposition the argument 
that he ought not to do so. 


THE CITY MANAGER CHARTER 


Second, too many advocates of the city manager plan, be- 
cause of their interest in “good government,” have rejected the 
original idea of emphasizing purpose and leadership rather than 
procedures and checks and balances, and have put far too much 
reliance on the city manager charter. Almost invariably excessive 
emphasis on charter provisions defining procedures under the 
city manager plan has led to or been a result of weak councilmanic 
leadership. It is hard to persuade the public at once to support a 
political leader and to support provisions that imply a distrust 
of him. 

As a matter of practical strategy, it should be obvious that a 
charter may be a prerequisite, but it cannot be a guarantee, of city 
manager government. For the essential theory of the city manager 
plan, and an effective feature of every city manager charter, is 
that the city manager shall be continuously responsible to the 
council and shall serve at its pleasure. The relationship between 
council and manager is so intimate that it is generally impossible 
to prove whether the manager is using his own judgment in taking 
an administrative action or is acting under coercion or threat by 
the council or some of its members, or whether the council in 
adopting a policy is following the ideas originated by its members 
or the advice of the city manager. A manager may be discharged 
merely for doing his legal duty and the courts will not interfere. 
Yet in city after city the charter has been set up as the principal 
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symbol of city manager government; indeed in Cincinnati the 
plan is popularly known as “charter government.” 

In consequence, a great deal of energy has usually been de- 
voted to talking about the charter, and too little energy and 
leadership have gone into service on the council. In San Diego, this 
tendency was carried to its logical conclusion. After four years of 
expensive and arduous effort at charter drafting, the reform group 
that got the city manager charter enacted refused to enlist or 
support candidates for the council, hoping, as its leader explained 
privately, that “the public may be aroused by the time the cam- 
paign is over to a point of a lack of confidence in those [council- 
men | elected, and that they will then be in a mood to place their 
hopes in the city manager.” 

The reform group then tried to get the councilmen to dele- 
gate authority freely to the city manager by acting as a sort of un- 
official supreme court, looking on the “city manager formula” in 
the charter as a municipal constitution; they tried to defend the 
city manager’s control over personnel, for example, primarily in 
order to keep the council from misusing its influence over appoint- 
ments. 

The reform group discovered by experience what too few 
cities have been told as they adopted the city manager plan: that 
it is useful as a system to enable elected representatives to get 
something done, but it is useless as tactics to keep them from doing 
the wrong things. In short, it is impossible to enforce the proper 
confidential relationship between master and servant by publicity, 
and the city manager is very definitely in the position of servant 
to the council—as the San Diego council proved to the reform 
group in question by firing four managers in less than three years 
and giving none of them a chance to do a job. 

The early publicity for the city manager plan made a sharp 
distinction between the scope of the work that the city council 
ought to permit the manager to do and the scope of the powers 
granted him by the charter. The theorists who invented the city 
manager did not want him to be a mere routine clerk; on the 
contrary they wanted him to exercise broad discretion in the 
administration of policies and to help to formulate new policies 
of social welfare and municipal enterprise. But thinking of the 
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council’s ability to discharge the city manager at will—the primary 
feature of the city manager plan—they wanted to make it clear 
that the manager would be given administrative powers because 
the council would want to get a good job done, not at all because 
the charter said so. And they explicitly insisted that a city manager 
charter should not restrict the council’s authority over adminis- 
trative matters. 

In the early publicity for the plan, the charter was considered 
mainly as a device to free the council from existing legal restrictions 
so that it could employ a manager and delegate power to him. 
The first city persuaded by this publicity adopted a one-sentence 
“charter,” an optional law empowering the council to “employ 
a male person of sound discretion and of good moral character 
not of their number of such salary and upon such terms as they 
may decide, who shall be subject to such rules and regulations as 
may be provided by said councilmen.” And in the state where the 
city manager plan has made the greatest progress—I am referring 
to Virginia, where 21 of the 29 cities of more than 5,000 population 
have adopted the plan—the usual legal procedure has been for a 
city to adopt the state optional law. This law (which merely states 
in a few brief paragraphs that the city council shall be the legis- 
lative body and the city manager shall be its chief executive officer, 
holding office at its pleasure, and which otherwise has no effect on 
the municipality) contains none of the gadgets which have been 
added to so many “home rule” charters as integral parts of the 
city manager plan. 

In too many cities advocates of the city manager plan, desiring 
primarily to hamstring the politician, have thought of the essential 
features of the plan as secondary to such gadgets as election by 
proportional representation, prohibitions of political activity on 
the part of employees and of employment for political reasons, 
or a charter provision forbidding councilmen on penalty of fine, 
imprisonment, and removal from office, to interfere with the 
administrative work or appointments of the city manager. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


But of all these the greatest handicap to the promotion of the 
city manager plan has been proportional representation. P.R. and 
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the city manager plan have no essential relationship; the city 
manager plan, indeed, is peculiarly ill-suited to P.R. Under the 
city manager plan, if there is any political division at all within 
the council, it is peculiarly necessary to have a consistent majority. 
For under this plan the council is not only a legislature, but a 
governing or an executive board, which will not work through 
its executive officer—the city manager—unless its members, or a 
majority of them, have confidence in him. If P.R., as its logic 
intends, brings to the council representatives of all groups, 
and assures them that they can keep their seats if they maintain 
minority support, the city manager will be in a most difficult 
position. If there is no coherent majority, but only shifting alliances 
of members who are consciously group representatives, the man- 
ager is likely to antagonize each of them in turn if he attempts 
in any way to provide administrative leadership. 

A “strong mayor” may have enough legal authority and 
political independence to preserve a degree of administrative 
integration and order even if his council runs off in different direc- 
tions after different policies; a city manager, being responsible to 
the council, can do nothing of the sort. If there are factions in the 
city so antagonistic that they will not ally themselves during a 
campaign, it is exceedingly dangerous to assure them seats in the 
council and expect them to unite in favor of an administrative 
program after the election. The story of ward elections under the 
city manager plan shows clearly how easy it is for a minority 
group—if sure of a seat or two on the council—to disrupt municipal 
administration, and to wreck a reform or policies that have 
majority support. 

Regardless of the merits of P.R., however, to connect it with 
the city manager plan is to check the spread of the city manager 
plan. The American Proportional Representation League worked 
for twenty-two years without effect, until it began to concentrate 
its efforts on cities considering the manager plan. Since then about 
five hundred cities have adopted the manager plan, but less than 
a dozen of them—in spite of the virtual consolidation of the city 
manager and P.R. movements—have been induced to try P.R. 
The comparative popularity of the two devices leads to the con- 
clusion that the city manager plan is relatively popular, and that it 
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would be accepted much more readily alone than in combination 
with P.R. 

What has been the effect on public opinion of the emphasis on 
charter detail? The answer to this question cannot be quantitative. 
It cannot be expressed in terms of number of votes for or against 
charters, or for and against “reform” councilmen. A statement 
in such terms, whether accurate or not, would be irrelevant, for 
two reasons. First, the spread of the city manager plan has been 
checked most effectively not by defeats in charter elections, but 
by the failure of state legislatures to empower cities to consider the 
city manager plan. Second, important changes after the adoption 
of a city manager charter were not brought about by charter 
changes, or by the election of the same men who had been thrown 
out by “reform.” Public opinion changed in a different way; it 
did not decide to go back to the old system, it merely lost interest 
in the city manager plan as the leading reformers lost their zeal. 
The leading reformers, in turn, cooled off because their interest 
had been in the charter and in a pattern prescribed in detail by its 
provisions, and when they saw that the pattern was not being 
followed as they had planned, they were inclined to voice their 
distaste for “politics” and drop the matter. And thus a “drafted” 
council and its city manager would be left without support, simply 
holding the charter. And after the next election, the city manager 
plan, which consists in the willingness and ability of the council 
to delegate administrative authority rather than in any charter 
provisions, would be quickly abandoned without the change of 
so much as a comma in the existing law. 

It is customary to talk about an invariable “cycle” of reform 
and corruption in municipal politics, and to deplore the decline 
in “citizen interest” and the persistence of “sinister influences” 
that make the downswing of the cycle inevitable. This point of 
view is a stock excuse of those who try to sell the public political 
prayer-wheels, or gadgets that will make sure that the voters will 
want what the salesman thinks they ought to want. For there is 
available the story of city after city that for many years has had 
no municipal political machine, no organized corruption, and a 
fair degree of community coherence; the evidence suggests 
strongly that the voters are likely to give sustained support to 
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public-spirited political leaders who are willing to adopt rules for 
the game of local government that facilitate rather than impede 
the effectiveness of public opinion. 

There is no question that the city manager, like other public 
officials today, needs to have a weighty sense of responsibility 
to the ideals of his profession, to the integrity of its purpose, and 
to the effectiveness of its techniques. This is the responsibility 
which Professor Friedrich has called “functional responsibility.” 
It is significant that the municipal administrators who as a group 
have developed the strongest sense of functional responsibility 
have been those who have been subjected to the most immediate 
and stringent political responsibility—the city managers. 

It was unfortunate for the city manager plan and for American 
local government in general that in so many cities the promotion 
of the plan was taken over by those who attached the wrong 
symbols to it—symbols that were inconsistent with its funda- 
mental structure. For they made it a movement of “reform” 
and a procedural pattern; they hopelessly confused many persons 
about the relationship of the city manager to public opinion and 
the democratic process; and by trying to strengthen the city 
manager’s functional responsibility at the expense of his political 
responsibility, they damaged both without improving either. 

They have not completely succeeded, for the city manager 
plan has done well in spite of its friends, as the improvements that 
it has effected in nearly five hundred American cities indicate. 
City after city has forgotten the catchwords for which it adopted 
the city manager plan and the disillusion which followed, and 
has retained that plan as a system of responsible government which 
encourages the expert executive to make the greatest possible con- 
tribution to policy and administration without even momentary 
immunity from political responsibility. 
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SOCIAL IDEAS IN 
McGUFFEY READERS 


By D. A. SAUNDERS 


No other te xtbooks have had as great an effect on education in America as the 
McGuffey Readers which, with a total sale of over 120 million copies, were 
studied by nearly every school-child in the country during the last century. 
In this article, Mr. Saunders discusses the social ideas in the readers and their 
probable impact on the children of the time. Mr. Saunders, whose article on 
the Dies committee appeared in an earlier number of the QuaARTERLY, is 
Executive Secretary, League for Fair Play (a non-profit speakers’ bureau) and 
Speakers’ Director of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis and the Council 
for Democracy. 


\f HEN Thomas A. Edison completed the first crude working 
model of his phonograph, the first words which it ever recorded 


were: 
“Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go.” 

It is less than accidental that Edison should unconsciously 
choose one of the rhymes of William Holmes McGuffey. “Twin- 
kle, Twinkle Little Star,” another jingle of nearly equal fame, 
was likewise McGuffey’s creation, along with numerous other 
stories, poems and folk proverbs which McGuffey either wrote 
himself or spread throughout America by inclusion in one of his 
Eclectic Readers. 

The current emphasis upon the measurement of contemporary 
public attitudes has perhaps hindered the evaluation of the historic 
springs of our stereotypes and attitudes. But the most single- 
minded concern with the present inevitably stumbles upon the 
past, for the attitudes of every generation are based upon those of 
the generation before. The value-judgments of our parents and 
grandparents are enormously with us, and by the same token the 
sources of these judgments deserve our most careful study. 

The familiarity of the above-mentioned poems should be 
sufficient evidence of a deep penetration into American folk 
culture; if not, the size of McGuffey’s sales will enforce a healthy 
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respect. His various schoolbooks—readers, primers, and spellers— 
had an estimated total sale of over 120 million copies, and for 
a number of years are believed to have outsold the Bible. Although 
no complete records of sales dispersion remain (publishing con- 
tracts were commonly “farmed out” to regional publishers in 
those days of slow travel and transport), it is a justifiable surmise 
that some of them were used at some time in every county of every 
state that had a public school system. 

Despite the “Little Red Schoolhouse” stereotype now prevail- 
ing, education in America during the last century was the subject 
of more controversy and experimentation than today. The 
fluidity characteristic of the growing period of any institution 
was present; and, in the midst of that fluidity, the omnipresence 
of the McGuffey Readers is all the more noteworthy. The first 
(1837) edition of the Eclectic Series of schoolbooks found the 
United States twenty-six in number, with a land area little more 
than half that of today, and a population of about sixteen million; 
yet by 1850 seven million McGuffey textbooks had been sold. Forty 
million more were turned out by 1870, despite the Civil War and 
the Reconstruction, and an additional sixty million by 18go. 


YEARS WHICH SHAPED AMERICA 


The era of the McGuffey textbooks was the last two-thirds of 
the Nineteenth Century, which should be a further key to their 
significance. Those years were in a very real sense the years which 
shaped America as we know it. Those decades brought the acqui- 
sition of half of Mexico in the shape of Texas and California, plus 
the high point of pioneer homesteading. The foundations of the 
first great American fortunes were laid then. They saw agrarian 
America become industrial America, and they witnessed the civil 
struggle by which that fact was imprinted upon a stubbornly 
resisting political framework. 

These were the expanding, turbulent years of American 
history, minus the embittered doubts of today. Progress was the 
satisfying assumption of all; how could it be doubted, when 
the wealth of the nation quadrupled between 1837 and 1857, or 
when the value of its industrial products doubled in the single 
decade 1850-60? It was an acquisitive, even speculative age, the 
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era of American history which corresponded most nearly to 
Calvinist notions of how a world should work. It was the America 
of which an Austrian traveler in the 1830’s remarked, “It is as if 
all America were but a giant workshop, over the entrance of 
which is the blazing inscription, “No admission here, except on 
business. 

William Holmes McGuffey, born in 1800, was a true child of 
the Nineteenth Century. His parents were Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians, who had moved from western Pennsylvania to Ohio 
shortly before his birth. His pioneer boyhood was not unusual, nor 
was his progression from a local academy to a nearby college to 
a professorship at Miami University, where he taught ancient 
languages. He held the presidency of three universities, including 
the University of Cincinnati and the University of Ohio, before 
accepting in 1845 the chair of Moral Philosophy at the University 
of Virginia, where he remained until his death in 1873. Revisions 
and new editions of his textbooks appeared steadily after 1837, 
and further revisions were made in the series after his death. 


9 991 


BASIS OF POPULARITY 


The popularity of the McGuffey Readers was based upon a 
number of factors. First, they were for their day surprisingly 
modern, and managed not only to include vigorous and excellent 
literature but to do so deftly. The leaden quality of Puritant texts, 
with their somewhat sulphurous overtones, is not to be found. One 
of the great “New England Primer” series, perhaps the most 
popular American schoolbook before McGuffey, contained the 
following gem: 

“Give ear my children to my words: 
Build not your house too high, 
But always keep before your eyes 
That you were born to die. 


“Though here my body be adjudged 
In flaming fire to fry, 
My soul I trust will strait ascend 
And live with God on high.” 


1 F, J. Grund, as quoted in McConnell, “Economic Virtues in the United States.” 
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McGuffey’s treatment of a similar subject is striking: 


“Mother, who made the stars, which light 
The beautiful blue sky? 

Who made the moon, so clear and bright, 
That rises up on high? 


“Twas God, my child, the Glorious one, 
He formed them by his power; 
He made alike the brilliant sun, 
And every leaf and flower.” 


In addition to throwing off a rather ponderous heritage, 
McGuffey managed to be a surprisingly good salesman. Take 
that word “Eclectic,” on the cover of so many millions of his 
Readers: “Eclectic” was a magic word, whose judicious mixture 
of mystery and meaning served to captivate local school boards. 
It was understood (if at all) as “taking the best of all theories”— 
sound doctrine, or so it appeared to an age little concerned with 
the fine points of philosophy. 

These factors are of little weight, however, when compared 
to McGuffey’s amazing ability to reflect and further the prevailing 
social doctrines. What was McGuffey’s world? Primarily, it was 
a growing frontier world, which, representing the fullest flower 
of the Acquisitive Society, imparted its flavor to the entire Amer- 
ican social scene. And if the frontier is usually conceived in the 
narrow geographical sense, among its effects were the growth 
and vigor of the total economic machine. 


McGUFFEY TEACHES HONESTY 

Morality in an acquisitive society is a morality of acquisition. 
How could McGuffey teach honesty in a frontier world devoid of 
policemen? He did it the only possible way, by showing honesty’s 
rewards: 


A poor widow, in a great need, approaches a merchant and asks for 
five dollars. The merchant gives her a check for the amount, which 


the widow presents at the bank for payment. When the banker pays | 


out fifty dollars, the widow protests. The banker carries the story back 
to the generous merchant, who then gives the widow five hundred 
dollars, “for such honesty is poorly rewarded by even that sum.’”* 


2 Third Eclectic Reader, 1879 Edition. 3 Third Eclectic Reader, 1879 Edition. 
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A boy finds a handsome pocket-knife, but feels so guilty in keeping 
it that he seeks out its owner. The owner is so impressed by this 
honesty that he gives the knife to the boy-as a reward.* 

George, while playing, carelessly broke a window. Instead of running 

away, however, he sought out the merchant who owned the house and 

paid for the broken window with a dollar that he had just received for 

Christmas. The merchant was so taken with this honesty that he gave 

George’s father two dollars for George, and also gave George a job 

when he finished school. “In a few years, he (George) became the 

merchant’s partner, and is now rich.”® 

A poor chimney-sweep is working in the house of a wealthy man. 

He has the opportunity to steal a valuable gold watch, but refrains. 

The owner of the house, who has been watching, rewards this honesty 

by taking the boy into his family.® 

It was inevitable that McGuffey should hold out the same 
incentive to the industrious: 

Two boys, one rich and the other poor, were both extremely fond of 

toys. The rich boy had expensive playthings, but the poor boy was 

industrious enough to make his own. The poor boy was rewarded for 
his industry, however. “He studied hard in school, and was called the 

best scholar in his class. When he left school he went to work in a 

machine shop. He is now a master workman, and will soon have a 

shop of his own.” 

The frontier by no means achieved a level of rough but 
adequate sustenance for everyone, contrary to the ideas of later 
days. Frontier towns often authorized the building 6f a poor-house 
among their first official acts. Most charity was, however, indi- 
vidual, and had to be sold on the same basis as any other virtue. 
Particularly interesting is the following story, probably reflecting 
the social scene in Ohio in the 1830’s, when nearly a third of the 
population were immigrant Germans: 

Edward is very happy on New Year's Day, because he has just been 

given two dollars to spend as he pleases. While he is thinking of the 

pleasure the money will give him, he sees a poor German family, cold 
and hungry, who cannot even speak the language. Edward is so sorry 
for them that he gives them his two dollars for food and shelter. Ed- 
ward’s father hears of this generosity and rewards Edward hand- 


somely.® 
* Third Eclectic Reader, 1879 Edition. 5 Second Eclectic Reader, 1857 Edition. 
® Second Eclectic Reader, 1857 Edition. 7 Third Eclectic Reader, 1879 Edition. 


8 Third Eclectic Reader, 1879 Edition. 
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Even piety and courtesy are not exempt: 

A barber in an English town is a very pious man, and retuses to ply 
his trade on Sunday. As a result, his customers desert him and he nearly 
starves. A stranger inquires into his sad fate, and becomes so interested 
in the barber’s godliness that he asks his name. Upon hearing, the 
stranger joyfully relates the news of a great inheritance, which the 
barber might never have learned but for his piety.” 

In time of famine, a rich baker gives away twenty loaves of bread each 
day to those in need. All fight over the bread except one little girl, 
who gets the smallest loaf but thanks the baker for his generosity. 
The same thing happens the next day, but the courteous little girl finds 


10 


pieces of silver in the smallest loaf of bread. 

McGuffey’s rewards are not monetary alone; often the vir- 
tuous one receives favors in return: 

A boy is very kind to his dog. One day the boy is sent to bed in dis- 

grace, but his dog quietly brings him a pear. “And little Harry will 

remember that kindness, even though shown to a dog, will always be 

rewarded ...”™ 

A traveler once fed a hungry Indian whom he happened to meet on 

the road. Many years later the traveler is captured by Indians, but 

manages to escape with the aid of the same Indian whom he once be- 

friended.** 
THEMES STRESSED 

The common content of these stories is almost too obvious for 
comment. There is no trace in McGuffey of virtue for its own 
sake: on the contrary, virtue pays.'* Those who practice these vir- 
tues—honesty, industry, charity, piety, and the like—receive very 
tangible rewards in return. 

Always mingled with rewards for the virtuous are punish- 
ments for those who are not. For example: 

A boy insults and throws stones at a ragged old traveler. The traveler, 

however, turns out to be his wealthy uncle returning in disguise to 


surprise the boy’s parents. As a result, the boy does not get a valuable 
gold watch that his uncle had brought him as a gift.’* 


® Fifth Eclectic Reader, 1857 Edition. 10 Third Eclectic Reader, 1879 Edition. 

11 Fourth Eclectic Reader, 1857 Edition. 12 Fourth Eclectic Reader, 1857 Edition. 

13] found but one story in which virtue was not handsomely rewarded. In a selection 
from the Fourth Reader of 1857, a little girl refuses a proffered reward with the remark, 
“I do not want to be paid for doing right.” 

14 Third Eclectic Reader, 1879 Edition 
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In an age tuned primarily to the acquisition of property, it 
is not unusual that stress should be placed upon its sanctity when 
once acquired. Thus every child was cautioned to leave the pos- 
sessions of others strictly alone. In addition to the famous little 
poem “Meddlesome Matty,” examples abound: 

While seeking a young helper, an employer lets six boys into an empty 

room one at a time. Each of the six meddle or allow their curiosity to 

get the better of them, and are rejected by the employer for this 
reason. The seventh boy does not meddle, and as a result gets the job. 

He also receives a large legacy for his honesty upon his employer’s 

death.’® 

A boy is taken for a tour of a beautiful garden. He is warned not to 

touch anything, and he obeys the warning strictly. While he is there, a 

bad boy knocks at the gate. The gardener refuses to let the bad boy in, 

since on a previous visit he had “meddled with what does not belong 
to him.”?* 


Even stronger penalties attach to the cardinal sins of drinking, 
gambling, and laziness. McGuffey warns again and again to 
“beware of the first drink,” and reprints prohibition pep-talks 
such as Hawthorne’s “Town Pump.”*’ Gambling is frowned upon 
for “the baseness of using the money of another, won without 
honest industry, obtained without an equivalent.” 

The full measure of censure is, however, reserved for the 
mortal sin of laziness. The child’s whole life—apparently including 
any chance of going to heaven—depended upon strict attention to 
business. The following stories appeared successively in the Fourth 
Eclectic Reader of 1857: 


“THe CoNnsreQueNCES OF IDLENESS” 


One boy is known as an idler in school. He wastes his time and does 
not study. As a result he grows up to be a good-for-nothing tramp, 
without money or friends. “This story shows how sinful and ruinous 
it is to be idle. Every child, who would be a Christian, and have a 
home in heaven, must guard against this sin.” 


“Tue ADVANTAGES OF INDUSTRY” 


The other boy is extremely industrious. He studies hard in school and 
college, and after graduation “many situations of usefulness and profit 


15 Fifth Eclectic Reader, 1857 Edition 16 Third Eclectic Reader, 1879 Edition 
'? Fifth Eclectic Reader, 1857 Edition. 
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were opened to him. And if you are not diligent in the improvement 
of your time, it is one of the surest evidences that your heart is not 
right with God. You are placed in this world to improve your time.” 


The common denominator of all the examples from the 
McGuffey Readers quoted above is their suitability to their eco 
nomic climate. The virtues which they preach are either the vir- 


ance,'"—or those which are, like honesty and respect for the 
property of others, indispensable accessory conditions to its main- 
tenance. In perspective, there should be no scorn of McGuffey for 
setting a price on virtue, or even for recommending politeness and 
kindness because they paid dividends. L’art pour l’art was simply 
not of his age. 

But the writer of schoolbooks, imbued as McGuffey was with 
the spirit of unstinting effort toward self-enrichment, cannot con- 
tain himself with transferring these Third Estate virtues to his 
young pupils. Human economic effort is inevitably a breeder of 
political problems which are no easier to solve for the unexpected- 
ness of their appearance; a /aissez-faire economic ideal of itself 
provides no guarantee that economic effort will not be cramped 
by a political framework organized for other ends. 

Such a problem grew in American life until it was removed by 
the crude surgery of civil war. As industrial America grew with 
giant steps, bringing inexorable conflicts of interest with an 
agrarian landed gentry, the ideas designed to buttress the opposing 
claims grew in importance. In short, an industrial nationalism rose 
to contradict the sectional-agrarian view that we were the “states 
united” rather than the United States. 


PATRIOTIC APPEALS 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of the part which 
the McGuffey Readers played in imbuing nineteenth century 
America with an uncompromising nationalism. This was achieved 
by almost countless stories in the Readers, which may be divided 
into three classifications: (1) strong emotional appeals for national 
unity; (2) the attempt at “creation” of an American tradition by 
glorifying the Revolution, the Founding Fathers, the flag, the 


18 “If at first you don't succeed, Try, try again’ was an axiom popularized by McGuffes 
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American eagle, etc.; and (3) “patriotism by analogy,” or the sym- 
pathetic portrayal of the struggles of foreign patriots. As an 
indication of the historical pertinence of McGuffey’s sentiments, 
all the illustrative examples of these various types of nationalist 
argument which follow are taken from the 1857 Edition of the 
Eclectic Readers, which were spread throughout an America 
violently divided over questions of secession and states’ rights. 

McGuffey’s favorite source for patriotism pure and undefiled 
was Daniel Webster. Many of Webster’s most nationalistic ad- 
dresses were reprinted, including his Bunker Hill Monument 
address, his famous reply to Hayne, and a highly eulogistic 
appraisal of Washington."” An address of Dr. Beecher, ostensibly 
an appeal for education, managed to emphasize the importance of 
the unity of the eastern seaboard and the west.” The following 
quotation, taken from a selection entitled “The Duty of American 
Eloquence” and apparently written by McGuffey himself, will 
show their characteristic tone: 

Any man 

“shall be counted a traitor, if he attempt to dissolve the Union... 

But let them lift the hand of parricide, in the insolence of pride or the 
madness of power, to strike their country, and they shall be beaten 
down. Be it then the noblest office of American eloquence, to cultivate, 
in the people of every state, a fervent attachment to the Union .. . 
Nor is this all. Let the American orator comprehend . . . that the Union 
is the property of the world . . . that it is destined to shed its glorious 
influence backward on the states of Europe, and forward on the em- 
pires of Asia . . . Be it then the duty of American eloquence to speak, 
to write, to act, in the cause of Christianity, patriotism, and literature; 
in the cause of justice, humanity, and truth; in the cause of the people, 
of the Union, of the whole human race, and of the unborn of every 
clime and age.””*" 

McGuffey did not neglect that essential element of a strong 
nationalism, a body of common traditions. Washington appears 
in numbers of stories, some of which have no “plot” and would be 
completely pointless without his presence. The Puritan fathers, 
Lafayette, Patrick Henry, and (surprisingly) John Marshall re- 
ceive similar treatment. Though occasionally using the flag as a 


19 All in the Fifth and Sixth Eclectic Readers, 1857 Edition. 
20 Fifth Eclectic Reader, 1857 Edition. 21 Fifth Eclectic Reader, 1857 Edition. 
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patriotic symbol, McGuffey preferred the American eagle, and the 
eagle is the subject of several poems and stories. Even studies in 
natural history were not exempt: one such selection contained, 
after pages of pure nature study, the non sequitur, “What boy has 
not thus watched the flight of the bird of his country?” 

There are a considerable number of highly idealized stories 
and poems on the patriots of other nations. Switzerland is most 
prominent here, but Greece, Rome, Poland, France, England, and 
Ireland are also included. 


RELIGIOUS DOCTRINES 

The McGuffey Readers were sprinkled with a liberal assort- 
ment of Biblical psalms and stories, but from the standpoint of 
religion McGuffey contributed not so much a doctrine as an atti- 
tude. In place of the hell-fire-and-brimstone tradition he sub- 
stituted a viewpoint which for his times must have seemed almost 
flippant; in one story a schoolboy claimed that he had sprained his 
ankle “on one of the commandments.” He also printed his own 
version of the Ten Commandments in rhyme: 

1. Thou no gods shall have but me. 
. Before no idol bend the knee. 
. Take not the name of God in vain. 
. Dare not the sabbath day profane. 
. Give to thy parents honor due. 


. Take heed that thou no murder do. 
. Abstain from words and deeds unclean. 


Avi & WwW WN 


oo“) 


. Steal not, for thou by God art seen. 

g. Tell not a wilful lie, nor love it. 

10. What is thy neighbor’s do not covet. 

McGuffey was an ordained Presbyterian minister, but his 
religious attitude was marked chiefly by his doctrinal disgressions. 
One of his students at the University of Virginia remarked: 
“Though a loyal and earnest Presbyterian, nothing seemed to de- 
light him more than to attack the world’s prevalent idea of 
predestination.”** This, plus a few stories, would seem to indicate 
that McGuffey was deeply influenced by the doctrinal revolt® in 

22 University of Virginia Bulletin, May 1895. 


“3 This controversy led to numerous Presbyterian schisms in the ninetcenth century, 
of which the Cumberland Presbyterian Church was a “pure’’ example. 
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the Presbyterian Church against the ideas of predestination and in- 
fant damnation, which again had its social roots in the fact that 
Methodist free-will doctrines were much more in harmony with 
an individualistic frontier society. This conjecture gains added 
weight from the fact that the Methodist Book House of Nashville, 
Tennessee published the McGuffey Readers for southern children 
throughout the Civil War. 


INFLUENCE 

Any estimate of the social impact of William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey must, unfortunately, depend in large measure upon con- 
jecture. To the enormous sale and wide distribution of McGuffey’s 
schoolbooks must be added other factors, however, which made 
their influence broader than even the astronomical figures indicate. 
Schoolbooks were not treated in today’s flippant fashion by school- 
boys of the last century. On the contrary, they were handed down 
from the older to the younger children, used and re-used until the 
covers were gone and the pages dog-eared and the print became 
dim. Thrifty school boards often kept the same edition fifteen to 
twenty years, so that old books might be completely worn out. 

Even more important was the manner in which these books 
were used. They were not studied by the sophisticated adult with 
a keen eye for doctrine, but by the grammar school child puzzling 
over the mysteries of reading and writing. McGuffey’s social 
teachings slipped in unnoticed by the child, who absorbed them in 
the most formative years of life. The printed page itself was more 
respected in homes where often the only companion volume of the 
McGuffey Readers was the Bible. 

The ultimate measure of McGuffey’s influence is, however, 
the wide dispersion of his poems, stories, and proverbs among 
generations who have all but forgotten his name. In this respect, 
indeed, he has fared better than many Americans: instead of being 
canonized as a historical saint, he lives in the everyday speech 
of the people. 








VOTING VIA THE SENATE 
MAILBAG—Part II 


By ROWENA WYANT and HERTA HERZOG 


In a previous paper by one of the authors, 30,000 letters sent to the senators 
in relation to the conscription bill wefe analyzed as to the writing strength 
of the states, the drawing pull of the senators, the power of organized pressure 
mail, and the personal characteristics of the letter writers. The first part of 
the present paper gives a detailed analysis of the content of the letters which 
has been executed by Rowena Wyant in frequent consultation with Professor 
Harold D. Lasswell and his staff. The second part is an analysis of 65 detailed 
interviews of the letter writers in New York and Ohio. This part was done 
by Herta Herzog assisted by Dorothea Seelye. Both authors are staff members 


of Columbia University’s Office of Radio Research 


Tue CONTENTS OF THE LETTERS 


A new way of writing history is to be found in analysis of the 
content of the letters sent to the senators on the conscription 
bill. A thorough, integrative picture of the prevalent atti- 
tudes toward governmental acts at specified time periods 
can be drawn according to their development, solidifica- 
tion, dissolution, or change. The actual text of the letters presents 
the way in which the citizens of this land, or rather the letter-writ- 
ing populace, approach an authoritative person, namely a senator, 
in an attempt to persuade him to vote for or against a deprivational 
act upon the part of the government. This is an act which places 
a military levy upon the time and pursuits of certain age groups. 

Granting that the letter-writing sample is a sample biased by 
age, economic, educational and other factors, and granting that 
there is evidence of the power of pressure groups, still the letters 
represent a more spontaneous integrated reaction to the govern- 
mental bill than do the responses elicited by the public opinion 
polls. Letter analysis is not open to the easy, statistical treatment 
accessible to the polls. Nor is any claim made that the vote via 
the mailbag reveals a true cross section of the sentiments of the 
population at large. Rather, it points to standards and factual 
representations rampant in the active, literate part of the populace 
who indulge in congressional letter-writing. The symbols and the 
propositions used by the correspondents indicate the means which 
they deem most likely to be successful in explaining and securing 
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their demands. Too, they point to the symbols and arguments to 
which they are favorably disposed since they have selected them 
out of the total array of symbols and propositions to which they 
have been exposed. 


SELECTION OF THE SAMPLE 

Four factors held primary importance in the selection of the 
sample for the analysis of the content of the letters. First, the letter 
writers were either approving or disapproving the Burke-Wads- 
worth Bill. Secondly, these “pro” writers and these “con” writers 
were addressing a senator who, in turn, was either voting for or 
voting against the conscription measure. Finally, the factors of 
sex of the writers and of source of the letters—home-state or out- 
of-state—were to be considered. The mail of the two test senators 
was selected for this sector of the study, one strongly approving 
the bill and the other strongly disapproving it. The distribution 
of their mail by attitude “pro” or “con,” sex and residence of the 
writers, is given in Table 17. 











Table 17. Pro and Con Letters of Test Senators by Sex and Residence of Writer 

“Pro” SENATOR “ANTI” SENATOR 

“Pro” “Con” “Pro” “Con” 

Home State Men 110 274 37 364 

Women 22 184 12 270 

Out-of-State Men 320 737 180 1718 

Women 40 342 40 854 

492 1537 269 3206 





In order to reduce the sample to workable proportions, fifty 
letters were selected from each of the subgroups of Table 1 in the 
following manner: All the letters were given consecutive numbers, 
and by referring to a table of chance numbers, fifty letters were 
taken from each group. There were less than fifty letters available 
in some of the “pro” writing groups and in such cases the entire 
group was used. The sample thus achieved, Table 18 excludes 
those letters which are termed neutral since they are neither for 
nor against the measure. These letters representing a kind of 
verbal burping, comprise about 6 per cent of the total mail. 
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Table 18. The Selected Sample 











eee ea 0 
“Pro” SENATOR “ANTI” SENATOR 
“Pro” . ( On” : Pro” “Con” 
Home State Men 5! 5! 37 50 
Women 22 50 12 5 
Out-of-State Men 50 5! 50 50 
Women 40 50 40 50 


By numerical equating of the subgroups, the sample becomes 
non-representative of the mail as a whole, a fact which examina- 
tion of Table 18 substantiates. For example, the anti-conscription 
letters far exceed the pro-conscription letters in the total mail. 
However, since the purpose of the present analysis is to make 
content comparisons between these groups, it is essential to have 
them equal. 


PREPARATION OF THE CODE 


The code for classifying the content of the letters was devised 
in accordance with the general scheme outlined by Dr. Harold D. 
Lasswell, who has been primarily responsible for the development 
of symbol analysis. Each letter of the sample of 701 was classified. 
Following preliminary data concerning the senatorial addressee, 
the writer’s sex and residence, and the type of communication 
(wire, postal, letter), the letter is rated along three major dimen- 
sions: 1. Approach to a senator; 2. Volume of presentation; 3. 
Arguments. 

On the preliminary identificatory data, the approach to sen- 
ator and volume of presentation, each letter is rated. However, 
every sentence of each letter is rated for arguments and the degree 
of their personalization. The reason for this minute breakdown 
soon becomes apparent. For example, one question under consider- 
ation concerns the degree to which individuals personalize or 
privatize the effects of governmental measures. Now, within each 
letter there are generally statements stressing the personal fact 
that a mother will lose her son and also statements of a highly 
impersonal nature about French experience with conscription. If 
a letter is classified in its entirety, the discretionary power of the 
coder determines whether it is termed personal or non-personal. 
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A far more reliable system would be to find whether personal or 
non-personal sentences predominate. A sentence-by-sentence classi- 
fication accomplishes this with littke demand upon the coder— 
and with less variation than that secured by an impressionistic 
rating of the “letter as a whole.” 

For a test of the reliability of the coding, every ninth and 
tenth letter in the group were sorted out. Each of these test letters 
was coded separately by two individuals. The average percentage 
of letters on which there was exact agreement by code item was 
93 per cent for the group of approximately 450 letters coded by a 
research assistant and 85 per cent for the group of 250 letters 
coded by student workers.’ 


APPROACH TO THE SENATOR 

Threats, compliments, criticisms pile up, but it is well to note 
that between 50 per cent and 60 per cent of the individuals in the 
sample applied no specific persuasive technique for securing their 
demand. The types of approach used by those writers who do 
employ such devices indicate the means which they deem most 
successful in dealing with authority and in some instances indicate 
the amount of authority which they are willing to grant to a 
government official. If people subscribe to the theory that a sen- 
ator’s job is that of the literal representative of his constituents, 
then they would be more likely to threaten to give or withhold 
their vote in accordance with his decision. 

On the other hand, if people believe that the senator's decision 
is determined by the interplay of active lobby and pressure groups 
upon him, they may be likely to offer assistance to him, such as 
securing the backing of a particular organization or district or com- 
ing to Washington. Or, if people believe that their senator’s deci- 
sion is based upon his personal convictions, they would be prone 
to encourage or discourage the trend of these convictions by com- 
pliments and criticisms directed toward the senator’s personal 
characteristics. Not only does the relative use of these persuasive 


techniques which are accepted as “proper” at various group levels. 


1 Students of Professors Peatman and Blum of City College, New York, assisted in 


coding. 
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Table 19. Approach to Senator 











“a “Pro” Senator “Con” SENATOR “PRO” SENATOR “Con” SENATOR 
lyPE OF APPROACH,, Fore Ps a No nies ie a ” ° on 
Pro” WRITER Con” WRITER Con” Writer “Pro” Writer 
Threats I 8 3 
Compliments 26 37 2 21 
Offers of aid 7 3 i 
Criticisms I 2 28 i) 
Other 3 6 16 10 
No Approach 62 52 45 57 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 167 201 20 140 
7 5 4 








Letter writers hold to the theory that their senators follow 
their personal convictions in deciding upon a governmental bill, 
insofar as a predominance of compliments and criticisms can be 
considered indicative. Threats are levelled primarily when a writer 
is addressing a man with whom he disagrees. And the anti-con- 
scriptionists have more frequent recourse to “You'll not get my 
vote when I go to the polls,” than do the pro-conscriptionists. Offers 
of assistance, on the other hand, are used almost exclusively by 
those addressing a senator with whom they see eye to eye. Here, 
the pro-conscriptionists more frequently offer aid in rounding up 
organization sponsorship than do the anti-conscriptionists. 

Compliments of the order “your noble record,” “. . . only the 
greatest praise for your delivery last night,” and criticisms of a 
name-calling “Blind fool!” and slamming variety “disgrace to a 
free-thinking people,” are far more abundant than threats or offers 
of aid. Surely, it appears that the writers believe that the senators 
are guided by personal convictions and that the best way to posit 
their demand is on a person-to-person basis with references to the 
senator’s individual characteristics. Whether these references fol- 
low the precepts of Emily Post and Dale Carnegie or the practices 
of General Johnson seems to be dependent upon the senator ad- 
dressed, the stand and status of the writer. Praises are given gen- 
erously when people are writing to the senator with whom they 
agree. Also, the pro-writers addressing the “anti” senator use the 
laudatory technique frequently. In contrast, sharp criticism appears 
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almost entirely among the “con” writers addressing their oppo- 
nent. This variance points to individual differences between the 
two senators. 

The “anti” senator holds a respected place as one of the oldest 
and longest-serving members of the Senate with an impressive 
record of action. His stand on the last war won him belated laurels. 
It is entirely credible that writers, whether agreeing or disagreeing 
with him, would be inclined to approach him with admiration 
rather than carping criticism. As a matter of fact, many favoring 
conscription address him thus: “Having admired your indepen- 
dent judgment and unselfish service for many years, I find that I 
must disagree with you on the present issue.” 


VOLUME OF PRESENTATION 

Do the individuals on the losing side of the conscription battle 
feel the need for fortifying their demand with wordy explanations, 
citations of authority and public opinion? Before following this 
question into the variegations of embellishment which might be 
used for this purpose, an accounting is needed of the length of 
the letters which pro- and anti-conscriptionists produce and of 
the type of message which they send, that is, postal, letter or wire. 
Contradictorily, the “pro” writers average ten sentences to the 
“con” writers’ six. Educational differences between the writers 
may be reflected by this variance. And the type of communication, 
Table 20, explains partially the shorter length of the “con” letters. 








Table 20. Type of Communication by Writer 
Type or CoMMUNICATION “Pro” WRITERS “Con” WRITERS 
Post cards 7 27 
Letters 88 72 
Wires 
Total 100 100 
Number of cases 301 400 





Two factors are reflected here. First, on an economic plane, 
there are more writers of a low economic status among the 
“con” group. Facility with pen and paper, essential to the letter- 
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writing process, is less common in the low economic group. So, 
incentive or attitude must be exceedingly strong in those individ- 
uals of low economic status who do write. As was pointed out in 
another section, attitudes against conscription are far more thor- 
oughly developed than are the half-approving, half-disapproving 
attitudes of its proponents. Secondly, there may be more organized 
pressure against conscription, and post cards are frequently em- 
ployed in such movements. 

Over go per cent of the mail is expansive in that the letters 
contain more than a terse statement of position on the Burke- 
Wadsworth Bill. Exactly how do the writers elaborate upon their 
views? For one thing, they may cite that “Most Americans agree 
with my stand”; “My fellow lawyers hold this opinion”; or “I’ve 
canvassed my neighborhood and found no one for the B-W Bill.” 
Here the losing side would be expected to be more vociferous. 

















Table 21. Citation of Public Opinion 
OPINION “Pro” Senator “Con” SENATOR “PRO” SENATOR “CoN” SENATOR 
AGREEMENT “Pro” Writer “Con” Writer “Con” Waitt “Pro” WRITER 
Many, most Americans 8 11 10 7 
Many, same kind 4 s 4 I 
Friends, districts 10 7 ~ 5 


Polls 0 2 I 4 


No reference to 


opinion ~8 72 — 82 
Total I 100 100 100 
Number of cases 163 202 2 142 


The anti-conscriptionists are slightly more inclined to declare 
that the majority opinion is behind them. Since small mention 1s 
made of the established polls of opinion, one may guess that the 
people opposing conscription say, “Everyone I have talked to 
agrees with me” to counterbalance the findings of the Gallup poll 
that the majority of the voting population favored the Burke- 
Wadsworth Bill. This process of quoting the agreement of friends, 
neighbors, fellow-Americans seems to be more of a device to 
satisfy the writer than to convince the senator. It is used some- 
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what more frequently when the writer addresses the man with 
whom he agrees. 

Another procedure used to fortify their stand is the citation 
of news articles, congressmen, and army experts who back up 
their views. Two paths of approach are open in the citation of 
authority. On the one hand, people may quote authoritative 
sources that uphold their attitudes on conscription. On the other 
hand, they may cite authorities who oppose them for the purpose 
of criticising and tearing down the arguments of their opponents. 
One might expect that the losing side would be on the look-out 
for authorities to bolster their positions and that the winning 
side, free from anxiety, would delight in upbraiding their opposing 
authorities. The citation of any authority seems to be related to 
the educational level, and hence socio-economic status, of the 
writer (Table 22). Easy access to news and information is more 
general in the upper economic brackets. 


Table 22. Percentage of Letters Citing Authority by Socio-Economic Class 














Socio-Economic CLAss PERCENTAGE OF LETTERS 
High 26 
Middle 21 
Low 17 


Number of cases 701 





Table 23. Citation of Authority 














“Pro” Senator “Con” Senator “Pro” SENATOR “Con” SENATOR 

“Pro” WRITER “Con” Wrirer “Con” Wrirer “Pro” WriTrer 
Pro Authority 21 4 5 13 
Con Authority 17 10 9 12 
No Authority 62 86 86 74 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 196 209 210 158 





More frequent citation of authority among the “pro” writers 
would be expected since they come more frequently than the “con” 
writers from a high socio-economic level. A pro-conscriptionist is 
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about equally likely to quote an article or speech of an individual 
who agrees with him or an individual who disagrees with him. 
There is little compulsion to seek out substantiation for the win- 
ning side. In contrast, anti-conscriptionists stick closely to citation 
of those men who agree with their views. This tendency is in’ 
operation whether the writer is addressing a senator with con- 
genial or opposing opinions. 

If a writer declares, “General X last night in his speech from 
Washington declared that a trained army is essential,” is he also 
inclined to say “All my customers at the meat market agree with 
me on this point.” Citation of authority was correlated with cita- 
tion of opinion. A considerable amount of overlapping appeared. 


THE ARGUMENTS 

The “why” of the letter-writers’ stand is explained in widely 
vague terms of God and the Constitution and in personally specific 
terms of jobs and health. On the whole, statements on the merits 
of the Burke-Wadsworth Bill fall into two categories. They may 
be statements of demand (non-factual) or statements of non- 
demand (factual). Demand statements are declarations of stand 
such as “I am against... ,” “My hearty approval . . . ,” or requests 
such as “Vote no... ,” “Lend your support.” These declarations 
and requests may or may not specify the standards, ideals, laws by 
which the writer is judging the bill. For example, a writer may 
merely say “I am against the B-W Bill,” or he may elaborate “I 
am against the B-W Bill because it violates the Bill of Rights.” 
Non-demand statements are statements concerning expectations 
(consequences that wil! follow), retrospection (past events), and 
identification (statement of personal occupation, etc.). As a dem- 
onstration of the difference between demand and non-demand 
statements, “Vote no on the B-W Bill—it is undemocratic” is a 
demand statement in terms of the standard of democracy, while 
“The conscription bill will destroy our democratic rights” is a 
non-demand statement of expectation. 

Not only the explicit meaning of these statements of demand 
and non-demand is considered, but also Aow these propositions 
are stated. Whether the arguments are phrased in personal terms 
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(I’m against, my son, your speech, your record) or in non-personal 
terms (the nation, France, the economic effects) reflects the degree 
to which individuals tend to privatize their reaction to govern- 
ment acts. First, all personalized sentences are grouped together 
and contrasted with the impersonal statements. Within the per- 
sonal group are included both sentences bearing only a gram- 
matical reference to the writer, the senator, or writer and senator 
(the use of the first and second person pronouns) and sentences 
bearing conceptual references to the personal activities, conse- 
quences, previous experiences of either the writer, the senator or 
both. The anti-conscriptionists are more likely to condemn the 
Burke-Wadsworth Bill in personal terms than are the pro-con- 
scriptionists inclined to approve it in such terms. 


Table 24. Percentage of Personalized Sentences 





“Pro” Wrirers “Con” WRITERS 





of 
9 ° 


Personal 51 58 
Non-personal 49 42 
Total 100 100 
Number of sentences 2973 2626 





This trend seems quite reasonable. On the whole, people op- 
posed to a deprivational bill are likely to explain their opposition 
in relation to their personal problems. On the other hand, people 
approving a bill which places a levy upon them are likely to stress 
factors outside their individual concern which may justify incon- 
venience and loss. 

The overwhelmingly consistent practice of writing to home 
state senators rather than out-of-state men has been demonstrated 
in a prior section. Explanation may lie in the greater familiarity 
and friendliness which individuals feel with senators whom they 
elected and with whom they may have had some contact. Or, the 
stress laid by pressure groups and organizations upon “Write your 
Congressman!” may have been effective. If familiarity is a factor 
in directing the flow of mail to the home-state senator, more 
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evidence of personalized arguments should be found in the home- 
state mail. 


Table 25. Percentage of Personalized Sentences 











_ — mtsemenaiemeninn sepanmeentemenennmenitiiatiads 
HomMeE-STATE OutT-or-STarTt 
LETTERS LETTERS 
Personal 57 15 
Non-personal! 43 52 
Total 100 ! 


Furthermore, despite the lead of the home-state mail in num- 
ber of sentences bearing a personal note, there is one interesting 


counter trend. 


Table 26. Object of Personalization 
O Home-STaTeE Ourt-or-StTatt 
BJ ECT 
LETTERS LETTERS 
Self 47 j 
Other 22 32 
Mixed 21 28 
Total 100 I 


The out-of-state letters reflect a more frequent use of references 
to the senator in both phraseology and concept. This demonstrates 
an aspect of the pattern of writing letters. Findings show that 
people are inclined to write to a man with whom they agree and 
that also they tend to write to a home-state representative. Further- 
more, when neither home-state senator holds congenial views, 
they select an out-of-state senator who is nationally well-known. 
In making this selection, undoubtedly the senator’s record and his 
publicity are considered. So, it is not surprising that the out-of-state 
mail contains more frequent mention of “your noble record,” “your 
debate over the radio last night,” and “I have long admired and 
respected your opinion on the international situation.” 
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Demands 
Having determined “how” the arguments are posited, what 
are the actual statements? Demands (“I am unalterably opposed” 
—“Vote for the Burke-Wadsworth Bill”) exceed non-demands 
(“I will lose my job if I’m in the draft”—“Experience in the last 
war showed the need for it”’—“I am a mother of a boy of 22”) 
among both “pro” and “con” writers and are equally prevalent 
in the opposing camps. Within the group of demands, practically 
half are bald statements of attitude of approval or disapproval with 
no mention of the measuring rod by which they are judged. And 
approximately half of them are statements of attitude toward con- 
scription in terms of the laws, ideals, standards by which it is 
judged. The standards have been combined into major groups 
for the purpose of simple comparisons. 











Table 27. Percentage Distribution of Specified Standards by Major Groups 
_ . 
, ‘ “Pro” Senator “Con” SENATOR “PRO” SENATOR “Con” SENATOR 
STANDARD GROUP = ; a carne? ORF - a , 
, “Pro” WRITER Con” WRITER Con” Wairer “Pro” Writer 
Divine, legal, moral 
laws 1 17 16 3 
Ideologies 26 45 40 29 
Truth-Falsehood 15 10 10 15 
Expediency-efliciency 
norms 55 25 34 53 
Total 100 100 100 100 
No. of references 217 247 315 293 
Total number of 
sentences 1452 1271 1355 149! 


Judgments of the desirability or undesirability of conscription 
in terms of “God’s will,” “Christ’s teachings” are considered as 
judgments in terms of divine laws. Approval or disapproval of 
conscription on the basis of the Constitution, the Bill of Rights are 
considered under the category of legality. Measurement of con- 
scription by the standards of peace, war, humanity is considered 
as Measurement in terms of moral law. 

References to the standards of Americanism, democracy, pa- 
triotism, militarism, fascism and communism are categorized as 
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ideological standards. The accusations of war hysteria, propa- 
ganda, political opposition are assembled under the category term 
truth-falsehood, since each reference implies that manipulation 
has taken priority over truth. Judgments concerning the need of 
the goal of the bill and its level of performance as a means refer 
to the expediency-efficiency standards. 

In explaining why they are against the deprivational Burke- 
Wadsworth Bill, the “con” writers call upon a more extensive 
array of standards than do the pro-conscription writers. Among 
the “con” writers there is markedly less concentration than among 
the “pro” writers upon the standards of expediency and efficiency 
which refer respectively to the need of the goal of the bill and its 
efficiency as a means. Instead, these anti-conscriptionists are more 
prone to call upon ideological standards and divine, legal and 
moral laws. On the other hand, the pro-conscriptionists concen- 
trate their judgment upon the expediency and efficiency of the 
measure. No doubt the “pro” writers are a closely knit group, 
since approving a bill which places a levy (direct or indirect) 
upon practically all individuals. They are bound together by the 
feeling that “the measure is necessary and no time should be 
wasted,” or “How can anyone belittle the expediency of this bill 
at so critical a time!” Secondly, they say, “It is the only efficient 
system” and “the most effective way of securing a large and 
satisfactory army.” There is some recourse to praisé of its patriotic 
value and condemnation of the unpatriotic behavior of its oppo- 
nents. Along with the group similarity of the exponents of con- 
scription, the newspapers which for the most part backed the 
bill may have stressed the expediency angle, providing a stereo- 
typed pattern. The anti-conscriptionists, having no such pattern 
to follow, scattered their reasons over a long array. 

However, the primary explanation of the wide spread of the 
standards invoked by the anti-conscriptionists lies in the hetero 
geneity of the group opposed to the deprivational bill. Their actual 
reasons for opposing this deprivation are diverse (parental, voca- 
tional, religious, employer). Aware of the dissimilarity within 
their fold and wary of citing personal reasons with the connotation 
of “selfish,” they seek a common denominator for their group. In 
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so doing they call upon a higher and higher order of standard. 
They declare that conscription is undemocratic, that it violates 
the very tenets of democracy. With equal fervor and frequency, 
they condemn it because it is a fascist measure and they derogate 
it as “un-American,” “violation of American tradition.” Next, 
they regret in terms of morality “this step toward war,” “the dis- 
grace to a peace-loving country.” Even more strongly they con- 
demn the morality of the bill’s supporters, saying “War mongers 
are behind this measure,” “It is zxtended by certain capitalists to 
get us into war.” Reflection of effective peace propaganda since 
the last war is evident here. Note that no mention is made of those 
intending the violation of democracy and the institution of fascism. 
All the differences discussed in relation to Table 28 pertain when 
the economic class of the writers is held constant. 

Reaching higher into the hierarchy of standards, anti-con- 
scriptionists explain that the Burke-Wadsworth Bill is contrary 
to the teachings of the Bible by citing testament and book and 
that it is illegal by citing page and paragraph of the Constitution. 

Little variation appears when the addressee is a disagreeing 
rather than an agreeing senator. A slight tendency seems to develop 
for those individuals writing to an opponent to apply those stand- 
ards which are acceptable to the opposing group. For example, 
a “pro” writer addressing a “con” senator uses slightly more refer- 
ence to ideologies than if writing to a fellow pro-conscriptionist. 
A “con” writer addressing a “pro” senator uses slightly more ref- 
erences to expediency and efficiency than when writing to a sen- 
ator with congenial views. This is an interestingly subtle tech- 
nique. Unfortunately, there is here only a slight hint of such an 
operation. 

How do these ideals and traditions flourish in varying eco- 
nomic groups? Consistent gradation is not found, except for 
increased reference to the moral and divine laws as one goes down 
the economic scale. For the rest, there is marked concentration by 
the upper economic group upon the measure’s expediency and 
efficiency. And the middle class is the greatest feeding ground for 
the symbols democracy, Americanism, and other ideological 
standards. 
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Non-Demands 


While not so frequently used as the demand statements just 
discussed, non-demand or factual statements are made. Primarily 
these speak of consequences: “I'll lose my small grocery store— 
I've struggled for years to get it,” or “Conscription will lead to 
war and destruction.” Smaller groups speak of restrospective con- 
clusions: “My experience in the last war makes me sure of the 
need for a trained army,” or “Conscription did not save France.” 
Another small group make statements of identification: “| am a 
mother of two sons of military age,” or “I’ve taught young people 
in this country for 25 years.” 

First, those writers who mention consequences or expectations 
will be considered. The consequences foreseen by the letter writers 
point to absolute losses and gains, to negative gains (blocked 
losses), and to negative losses (blocked gains). Absolute or posi- 
tive losses point to the fact that conscription will take away a 
desirable value: “I will lose my job,” or “My son will be murdered 
on a battlefield.” Absolute or positive gains refer to an increase 
or acquisition of a desirable value: “Conscription will provide 
jobs for the unemployed,” or “The health standards of the country’s 
youth will be improved.” Negative gains refer to the blocking of 
a loss: “Conscription will prevent bloodshed due to lack of train- 
ing,” or “Conscription will forestall invasion.” Negative losses 
point to the blocking of a gain: “Conscription will prevent or 
delay the present rise in health and morale.” 

This differentiation among the kinds of consequences pre- 
dicted by the letter writers is extremely useful in showing how 
people favoring this deprivational defense measure put across 
their viewpoint. Do they argue for conscription on the grounds 
of desirability or necessity? In other words, do they say that con- 
scription will result in the gain of a good, desirable value or that 
it will block the loss of a good value? That is the first question 
to be sought from this classification. Secondly, the problem con- 
cerning the persuasive technique used upon a senator with the 
same views and a senator with dissimilar views can be considered. 
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Table 28. Percentage Distribution of Expectations by Major Groups 














a . 
“Pro” Senator “Con” Senator “Pro” SENATOR “Con” SENATOR 
EXPECTATION “Pro” Writer “Con” Writer “Con” Writer “Pro” Writer 
Gain positive 66 — a3 34 
Gain negative 18 2 3 48 
Loss positive 16 97 97 16 
Loss negative — I — 2 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Number of 
references 67 98 112 89 
Total number of 
sentences 1452 1271 1355 1491 





Surprisingly, conscription is favored more frequently on the 
grounds of desirability as the savior of democracy, a morale 
booster, and a health builder than on the grounds of its necessity 
as a prevention against invasion and a safeguard of democracy. 
That is, expectation of positive gains exceeds expectation of blocked 
losses or negative gains among “pro” writers. These differences 
hold also when the economic status of the writers is held constant. 

Practically all references to negative gains or blocked losses 
such as “Conscription will keep us safe from the onslaught of 
fascism” are made by proponents of conscription addressing a 
senator who is opposed to the bill. When “pro” writers are at- 
tempting to persuade a “con” senator, stress upon the negative 
virtues of conscription is far more likely to create a receptive 
attitude than would a proclamation of its positive values. 

Is the use of this subtle technique relative to the educational 
equipment of the writer? In order to investigate this possibility, 
the educational index (described fully in section “Personal Case 
of Letter Writers”) was applied to those letters written by “pro” 
writers to an “anti” senator employing references to negative 
gains and to those letters written by “pro” writers to a “pro” 
senator employing references to positive gains. The highly edu- 
cated group has more frequent recourse to expectations of neg- 
ative gain. 
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Table 29. Educational Status of “Pro” Writers 
Referring to Positive and Negative Gains 
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High 10 19 
Low 13 14 


Of course, the anti-conscriptionists are vociferous about the 
out and out losses which will follow enactment of the Burke- 
Wadsworth Bill. Practically all of their expectational statements, 
Q7 per cent, are concentrated upon the deprivations occasioned 
by conscription. The primary question here concerns the values 
which the writers feel would be lost. 


Table 30. Percentage Distribution of Specified Expectation 
of Positive Loss for “Con” Writers 














“Con” SENATOR “Pro” SENATOR 

Positive Loss “Con” WRITER Con” WRITER 
Safety 33 26 
Income 24 25 
Power 39 42 
Respect I 4 
Total 97 97 
Number of references 05 14 





The safety concept pertains to both national and individual 
security. On the one hand, it can refer to invasion or attack upon 
this country. On the other, it can refer to an individual’s life, 
health, morale. The income value covers all references to the 
economic workings of our society either on an individual or 
national scale. References to conscription solving the unemploy- 
ment problem would be considered a positive gain in terms of 
income. The declaration of a young man that he would lose his 
job would be a positive loss in terms of income. The power value 
refers to the part individuals or groups play in making an 1m- 
portant decision. Statements about personal freedom and civil 
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liberties would be considered here. On a larger scale, the ability 
or inability of the United States to join in the making of decisions 
of international importance would be considered. The respect 
value pertains to the prestige or status held by individuals and 
states other than the power to make decisions. Patriotism and 
diplomatic status would be included. 

Apparently, conscription is deprecated most frequently on 
the grounds that it will take away the power to make decisions. 
The argument “America will become fascist in the process of 
fighting fascism” recurs again and again. Loss of safety and 
income are secondarily regretted. Arguments such as “My job 
will not be open when I come back,” “The entire economic 
system will be disrupted,” are balanced against arguments that 
“My upstanding young nephew will be killed by the maniacs” 
and “The country will be destroyed.” 

Mention of expected losses is more frequent among the lower 
economic groups. As a matter of fact, while only 50 per cent 
of the consequences predicted by individuals of high socio- 
economic status pertain to losses, 82 per cent of the consequences 
predicted by individuals of low socio-economic status pertain 
to losses. Here it should be noted that the direction of attitude is 
held constant, since only the “con” group is considered. 











Table 31. Expectations of Positive Loss by Socio-Economic Class 
Posttrive Loss Hicu MIDDLt Low 
Safety 32 33 36 
Income 16 26 29 
Power 52 25 32 
Respect oO 3 3 
Total 100 10¢ 10% 
Number of retercnces 68 129 31 





All economic groups are equally concerned about their lives 
and the security of this country as exemplified in the safety value. 
Anxiety over the wherewithal for living expenses increases as 
one goes down the economic scale. Only the upper socio-economic 
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class, established in their relatively secure positions, can afford 
to worry about the loss of freedom and democratic rights. 

Rather than looking ahead to future consequences as a basis 
for their arguments, a small group of approximately 5 per cent 
look back into the past to secure a foundation for their argument 
on conscription. In writing to a fellow-conscriptionist, there seems 
to be a tendency to cite American experience during the draft 
of the first world war. However, if the letters are addressed to an 
opposing senator, data of a wider scope are deemed essential and 
the experiences of European countries such as France and Switz-. 
erland are cited. 

In addition to factual statements along an expectational or 
retrospective line, simple declarations of identification are offered. 
One writer declares in a trembling hand, “I’m an old man of 
60-odd years” and in so doing apparently hopes to enhance the 
prestige of his attitude and argument. “I belong to the Mothers 
of America,” “Having fought in the last war . . .” in this vein 
the identificatory remarks are proffered. To give an example of 
the kind of data which is obtainable, Table 32 is shown. 


Table 32. Number of Identifications 








a —=—= — =— 











IDENTIFICATION “Pro” WRITERS “Con” WRITERS 

Mothers 8 21 

Fathers 8 6 
Number of individuals 201 400 





Of those individuals identifying themselves as mothers, 
practically all express the conviction “I don’t want my son 
murdered on the battlefield.” In direct opposition are the fathers 
who say “I don’t want my son to suffer because of lack of suf- 
ficient training.” 


The Letter As a Whole 


So far, the characteristics of the “pro” letters and the “con” 
letters have been examined individually. How do these factors 
of personalization and argument fill in the picture of the entire 
letter? In an attempt to build a configuration of the letter as a 
whole, indices were prepared for each element. That is, a three 
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point scale was established to rate the frequency of personalization, 
the use of standards, and the use of expectational statements. By 
means of the cross-correlation of these indices, it was hoped that 
configurations for “con” letters and “pro” letters would be de- 
veloped with ideal types at either extreme and full provision 
for variations upon these types. To hypothesize, the ideal con- 
figuration of a “pro” letter would contain a low number of per- 
sonalized statements, slight mention of preferential standards but 
frequent note of the normative standards of expediency and ef- 
ficiency, and a high number of predictions of the positive and 
negative gains to be derived from the passage of the Burke- 
Wadsworth Bill. On the other hand, the ideal configuration of 
a “con” letter would consist of a high degree of personalization 
of opinions regarding conscription, very frequent references to 
preferential standards, and heavy stress upon the positive losses 
that would be expected following the passage of the measure. 

Unfortunately, the summary cross-correlations reveal no 
such definite patterns. Rather, it appears that letter writers think 
that declaring, “I’m against this undemocratic bill,” suffices as an 
argument instead of following through the thought with the 
prediction “conscription will take away all our freedom of in- 
dividual action.” Or, on the contrary, an individual may state in 
expectation, “Conscription will keep us safe from attack,” and 
make no mention that “it is expedient at this time.” 

In other words, a letter writer refers to the standards by which 
he judges the Burke-Wadsworth Bill or he states the consequences 
which may follow its passage, but seldom does he mention both 
in the same letter. This trend is demonstrated by the lack of cor- 
relation found in the series of cross tabulations that were run in 
this investigation. Knowing that there might be a spurious weight 
attributed by the fact that long letters would contain a high fre- 
quency of all the elements under consideration, the data was 
divided into 15 groups on the basis of length of letter. With length 
of the letter held practically constant in each of these groups, nine- 
fold tables were prepared to determine the relationship between 
the letter elements. Summary of the results shows that, while there 
are characteristic elements for “pro” letters and for “con” letters, 
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these elements are seldom contained in the same letter. To cry 
“Unconstitutional,” “Un-American,” “Patriotic,” “War hysteria,” 
“God's will” is deemed a complete justification or condemnation 
in itself. No follow-up explanation of why conscription deserves 
these judgments is given. The space saving and clarity value of 
such a device is apparent, especially for post-card fans. Too, the 
frequent practice of this technique by the newspapers may par- 
tially explain the frequent resort to its usage. 

On the other hand, those individuals who speak in terms of 
consequences, “The Burke-Wadsworth Bill will vastly improve 
the health standards of this country,” or “My boy will never have 
the chance to use the education he has just completed,” infre- 
quently resolve these expectations in terms of the ideals or tra- 
ditions which are being shattered or upheld. To conclude, all 
those characteristics advanced as components of the ideal pro 
conscription letter configuration and all those advanced as com- 
ponents of the anti-conscription letter configuration may describe 
the letter-as-a-whole by separate occurrence rather than by com- 
binational representation. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENT FINDINGS 


What the letter writers say has been examined along three 
major dimensions. First, the way in which they approach the 
senator as an authoritative person, i.e., the kind of persuasion 
which they use, is considered. Secondly, the means by which 
the letter writers expand or embellish a terse statement of opinion 
is described. Thirdly, there are the arguments advanced in ap- 
proval or disapproval of the conscription measure. 

The kinds of approach addressed to the senator by the writers 
indicate the degree of authority which they are willing to grant 
to their congressional representative. Amazingly few individuals 
subscribe to the theory that the senator is their literal representa- 
tive, since only a small number of threats are levelled declaring 
that votes will be given or withheld on the basis of the senator's 
action on conscription. Likewise, few writers believe in the de- 
terminative interplay of lobby and pressure groups upon the 
senator, insofar as a dearth of offers to join or organize such lobby 
groups can be considered indicative. Primarily, the letter writers 
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appear to believe that a senator’s decision is based upon his per- 
sonal convictions, since they attempt to encourage or discourage 
the trend of these convictions by directing sugar-coated compli- 
ments or slamming name-calling criticisms toward the senator’s 
personal characteristics. Whether they resort to praise or con- 
demnation depends upon the senator addressed. If he is the man 
with whom they agree, compliments are in order; if he is the 
man with whom they disagree, criticisms are in order. Individual 
senators are exceptions to this rule, in the instance that their years 
of experience and accomplishment are granted universal respect. 

The means and extent to which the letter writers expand 
and elaborate upon their stands indicate the degree to which the 
two sides feel the need to fortify their position. To be sure, some 
suggestions are proffered and rambling miscellaneous comments 
are offered in attempts to settle a score of grievances at one time. 
But the predominant form of embellishment pertains to sub- 
stantiation of the writer’s stand. “Con” writers are more inclined 
than “pro” writers to bolster their viewpoints by declaring that 
their friends, neighbors, occupational associates agree with them. 
Also, the “con” writers add weight to their arguments by citing 
authoritative sources such as news articles, radio speeches, con- 
gressional leaders, and military experts who back up their opin- 
ions. An obvious correlation holds between information concern- 
ing these authorities and the education of the writers. Hence, 
there is more citation of authority among the “pro” writers. 
However, since they are safely situated on the side that appears 
to be winning they are under no compulsion to seek substantia- 
tion and they are equally likely to quote an agreeing authority 
or to upbraid an opposing one. 

The arguments or explanations offered to back up the stands 
of these writers reveals the symbols and propositions which have 
been accepted by the letter-writing populace and in which they 
believe. Primarily, conscription is measured in terms of the 
standards, ideals, or traditions which it upholds or violates, for 
example democracy, Americanism, the Constitution, peace, ex- 
pediency. Judgment in terms of these measuring rods far exceeds 
mention of the consequences that may be expected to follow the 
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passage of the bill. As a matter of fact, declaration that the mea- 
sure violates or upholds certain ideals or standards is deemed a 
sufficient argument by itself. Seldom does the writer explain that 
it is contrary to a specific standard because such and such a con- 
sequence will follow its passage. 

The “pro” writers concentrate their arguments upon the two 
standards pertinent to the objective situation, that is, the expedi- 
ency or need for the goal of the B-W Bill and its efficiency 
as a means. Probably the “pro” writers represent a closely-knit 
group, since they approve a bill which places a levy upon prac- 
tically all individuals. Their arguments are above the personal 
level. As well, the newspapers, which for the most part backed 
the measure, stressed these angles, providing a stereotyped pat- 
tern. In contrast, the “con” writers show no such concentration 
but scatter their arguments over a wide array of standards. 
They had no pattern to follow and are an heterogeneous group, 
their actual reasons for objecting to the deprivation are more 
personal and diverse (for example, parental, vocational, religious, 
and economic). Aware of the dissimilarity within their fold and 
wary of the connotation “selfish” they call upon a higher and 
higher order of standard, Americanism, democracy, the Consti- 
tution, God’s will. Incidentally, there is a marked reflection of the 
peace propaganda following the last war in statements saying 
that the B-W Bill is :mtended by certain groups to get us into war. 
No references are made to intentions to institute a dictatorship. 

Concerning predictions of consequences of conscription, its 
proponents more frequently say that it is desirable because it will 
improve health, morale, etc., than they say that it is necessary 
to block invasion or attack. When attempting to convince a dis- 
agreeing senator, an anti-conscriptionist, they cleverly stress its 
necessity rather than its desirability. The use of this subtle per- 
suasive technique is allied with a high educational level. 

Meanwhile, the anti-conscriptionists make anxious predictions 
of the losses that will follow the passage of conscription. The 
destruction of the democratic rights of free action and decision 
are mentioned most frequently. The loss of safety is rated equally 
with loss of income. Anxiety about the losses to be suffered in- 
creases as one goes down the economic scale. All economic groups 
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are concerned to the same degree about the loss of their lives and 
the security of this country; the poor are primarily concerned 
about loss of income; only the upper class expresses as its chief 
worry the loss of its heritage of freedom. 

Few writers look back upon previous experience as a basis 
for their arguments. A few more state their age, parental, occu- 
pational affiliations, thinking thereby to enhance their position. 
Here, the mothers are assembled on the “con” side and the 
fathers on the “pro” side. 


THE MOTIVATION OF THE WRITERS 


To find out what motives goad on the letter writers in their 
zestful mail campaign and to find out what satisfactions are derived 
therefrom, personal interviews were made upon a small number 
of people. They were selected from New York City and from three 
Ohio counties and their letters on the Burke-Wadsworth bill had 
been analyzed in the main mail survey. The size of the sample is 
limited, consisting of a total of 65 people, who were divided about 
evenly between New York and Ohio. The individuals questioned 
were predominantly writers of letters opposed to conscription. The 
prime purpose of study was to secure a good psychological picture 
of the types of motivation that are to be found among the writers. 
As soon as the analysts felt that further interviews were not likely 
to reveal new types, the interviewing was terminated. 


TWO TYPES OF LETTER WRITERS 


Among the 53 people who wrote letters opposing the Burke- 
Wadsworth bill’ two main points of emphasis are found. One type 
wrote to achieve a desired end, namely the blocking of the bill. 
Emphasis in this case was on the effect the letter would have on the 
congressman and, eventually, on the passage of the bill. For the 
other type, emphasis was on the act of letter writing. Gratification 
in this case came from having written a letter rather than from the 
influence it might have. 

Of course, both the instrumental and the expressive element 
can be found in each case to some extent. The mother who writes 


2 Because of the small numbers interviewed, the petition signers and the people who 
had written in favor of the bill were eliminated from the analysis. 
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because she has “two lovely sons” who would be affected by the 
draft gets some satisfaction from stating “her” point of view. The 
middle-aged, lonely spinster who does not have any relatives of 
conscription age and writes primarily as a means to assert her place 
in society, “hopes the letter will do some good.” But there is a very 
clear-cut difference in psychological emphasis and in the weight of 
the two elements in the particular gratification obtained from 
writing. 

The difference was most strikingly brought out in the answers 
to one of the last questions in the interview, namely, “Do the let- 
ters do any good, and in what respect?” The instrumental letter 
writers used the argument of “pressure,” of “swaying the congress- 
man,” of “influencing the congressman by telling him what his 
constituents want.” They explained that “if enough people write” 
the letters will do some good. A few quotations follow: 

“When a congressman knows how his constituents feel he will try to 


please them.” 
“Letters disclose public opinion—if united enough they are bound to 


do some good.” 


“I once heard that a senator was swayed by the letters written to him.” 
In all these comments, the question was answered in terms of the 
influence the letters might have or the change effected by them. 
Not all instrumental letter writers are convinced of the effective- 
ness of letter writing. Said one woman: 

“I doubt it whether they do any good. Changes were made despite 

people’s protest.” 
Again, however, the question was understood in instrumental 
terms. The answers of the other type of letter writer are quite dif- 
ferent. People who write because for some reason or other they find 
writing in itself a gratifying activity, answered this question in 
more varied terms but always in terms of the author rather than in 
terms of the results upon the opposed measure. This is particularly 
interesting since the question, “Do such letters do any good?” 
seems to suggest an answer in terms of influence. Here again area 
few examples: 

“Gives me a feeling of share in government.” 

“People should avail themselves of the opportunity to express them- 


selves.” 
“Only the better citizens write—people as a whole lack initiative.” 
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“Letters do good if they are ‘good’ in thought.” 

“They don’t do any good. They only provoked criticism among my 

neighbors. Also, I had to write twice for a reply.” 

“They most certainly do—I always got a satisfactory reply.” 

Respondents of this type are concerned with what “good” let- 
ter writing does them rather than with what “good” it may do the 
bill about which they write. 

Do these differences in type of gratification obtained from writ- 
ing show up in the kind of letter written? Because of the small size 
of the sample no systematic analysis was made. In a rather super- 
ficial reading one gets the impression that such differences exist. 
The gist of the letters written by the instrumental type seems a 
condemnation of the bill as a “measure” leading to war, meaning 
regimentation, preparing for dictatorship. The letters of the other 
type seem to be longer; they offer “additional” arguments, they 
state the writers’ agreement or disagreement with the addressee; 
they take care to introduce the author; they refer to observations 
he has made among his neighbors; in short, their focus is upon the 
author rather than upon the bill. 

Another question concerns the distribution of these two types 
of letter writers among various groups of people. In the sample 
studied, the instrumental letter writers appear more frequently 
among people from New York than among those from small 
towns and rural communities in Ohio. This might suggest that the 
instrumental letter writer is more at home in the big city where 
organizations can get easier hold of the individual and where there 
are many other outlets of expressing oneself, while letter writing 
as an end in itself is more frequent among people living in smaller 
groups. 

In the following discussion, the two main types of letter 
writers will be described in more detail. 


Letter Writing as an End in Itself 


In the sample studied, people seemed to enjoy writing political 
letters for three types of reasons. The enjoyment was tied up with 
the writer’s sense of power, i.c., his status in society. It was tied up 
with his sense of social responsibility, i.e., his concern for society. 
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It was an exhibitionistic activity and connected with his need for 
individual recognition. 


AN EXPERIENCE OF POWER 


Not only the underdogs write letters for the sense of power 
they derive from it. In a number of cases such letters were written 
by “leading” citizens. Stating their opinions is to them a means of 
expressing their status, and of exercising power, just as they might 
do in other forms of civic activity. While letter writing might be 
a less direct way to experience their status, compared to leadership 
within the community, it allows for a “share in government,” i.e., 
for the exercise of power within the most influential frame. To 
many of these well respected citizens, their frame of activity might 
occasionally seem a rather narrow one. Letter writing allows them 
the pretense of participation in power within a wider frame—with- 
out actually testing their ability to cope with it. 

An example which might be quoted is the business manager 
of a nationwide store in a small Ohio town. He has an M.A. in 
agricultural economics and is a leading and highly respected citi- 
zen in his community. The interviewer noted that this respondent 
treated him rather condescendingly. He explained, during the 
course of the interview, that once he had wanted to be a politician. 
However, it was “too dirty” a game. Within the last year, this man 
has written six letters. He has written letters on the conscription 
bill, the Lend-Lease bill, the Supreme Court bill, the legalized use 
of slot machines. Letter writing to him is a means to exercise power 
without shouldering its responsibilities. As he writes he is conscious 
of his status in the community and subconsciously transfers his 
standing among his fellow citizens to one among congressmen. 

In other cases, letter writing is a means to assert one’s status. 
By performing the duty of good citizens and writing letters to their 
congressmen, a very poor and relatively well-educated farmer and 
his wife establish their place within society. They do not have the 
time to spare nor the means for travelling to the nearest village to 
maintain themselves as recognized citizens of that community. But 
they have a radio which keeps them in contact with what is going 
on and they write letters which enable them to assert their place 
among the American people. 
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“Letter writing is the duty of every good citizen. It establishes our place 

in the U.S.A.” 

Being a “good” citizen to them implies being a “successful” one. 
By identifying themselves with and behaving like “good citizens” 
they are able to overcome the stigma of economic failure. 

Similarly, a frail farmer’s son who can do nothing but help 
around the house qualifies as an “able” man by writing letters. 
While other young people in his environment establish their place 
by manual work, he overcomes his physical handicap by exercising 
power through the written word. When asked whether letter writ- 
ing does any good, he said: 

“An able person ought to take care of the opportunity to share in gov- 

ernment. Many people are too lazy to think though.” 

Another kind of identification occurs in the case of middle- 
income housewives or fairly successful clerical workers who assert 
their rdle as influential members of society by writing letters to the 
men in authority and receiving replies from them. Following is 
the comment of a housewife whose husband is a prosperous busi- 
ness man in a small Middle Western town. 


“IT have written on a number of bills. I write to all the different congress- 

men. And I have received very good response from them.” 

In the examples quoted so far letter writing is a gratifying ex- 
perience because in various ways it provides for identification with 
power. Others feel compensated for feelings of inferiority by an 
aggressiveness which finds an outlet in letter writing. Here belongs 
the great-great-great-great-granddaughter of a man who fought 
with Washington. She lives in precarious circumstances. She writes 
a four page letter to demand her “rights” against “the Jews, the 
rich and the royalists who run the country.” The following ranks 
first among the “changes” she suggests against President Roose- 
velt’s “horrible bias for his royal friends and Harvard Club military 


” 


men : 
“Make the war compulsory for the sons of men making $10,000 and up. 
Put them graded by their father’s income in services of great, greater 


and greatest risk. The withdrawal from civilian life of such young men 
will have no economic effect on society in general and they will thus 
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demonstrate their sincerity and that of their parents which has always 

been suspect as heretofore they have adorned all the mushroom offices.” 
The interview brought out that the respondent has a son of draft 
age. The letter, however, goes far beyond a plea for her son. It is 
an outlet for her personal tendencies toward aggressiveness, as evi- 
denced in her elaborate scheme of having people killed in the war 
in relation to their fathers’ income. 

The aggressiveness is not necessarily voiced against the backers 
of the bill. One of the writers of the sample studied was a young 
secretary who so far has been the author of 500 letters. In the paper, 
she reads “editorials and want ads.” It appears that she has a poor 
or unsteady job. Her letter is dated after the passage of the bill and 
was allegedly written to find out whether an opposition party 
could be formed. This purpose is accomplished in one paragraph. 
Two and a half more pages are devoted to comments about the 
girls with whom she lives and her experiences in Hitler Germany 
where she had been in 1937. Both topics are only remotely con- 
nected with the conscription bill. They seem, however, objects of 
the writer’s personal grievance and hatred. 

From the limited background information available, it cannot 
be said whether her objections against the Germans who consider 
themselves “the wisest of people” and “saviors” reflect any unpleas- 
ant personal experiences she might have had in Germany. Cer- 
tainly, they seem a rather far-fetched argument for opposing con- 
scription. 

The habit of letter writing as a means to compensate by ag- 
gressiveness for feelings of inferiority, is better illustrated by the 
second topic of her letter. Here she talks about the “two upper in- 
come girls” with whom she lives. 

“They have never even finished reading an article in the paper . .. 

These are the people who pride themselves on their education and 

superiority.” 


Again the connection of the argument with the bill is a rather in- 
volved one: it is uninformed people like her two roommates who 
have been in favor of the bill. It seems clear though, that the 
writer feels inferior to the two girls quoted and uses the letter to 
voice her contempt for them. 
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AN EXHIBITIONISTIC ACTIVITY 


On a deeper psychological level both the people who write for 
the substitute sensation of power and those who write for strictly 
exhibitionistic reasons, enjoy doing so for the sense of importance 
they get from writing. As personality types and as modes of ex- 
perience they are rather different. The exhibitionistic letter writer 
does not write because it involves politics, i.c., power and status. He 
finds in the writing of political letters one of many ways of airing 
“his” views. 

There were only a few people of this type among the sample 
studied. It seems plausible that this type of letter writer would be 
found in the “fan” mail rather than in the mail bag going to Wash- 
ington. A person who writes primarily to express himself might 
find more widely known addressees than the authors or opponents 
of a congressional bill. Then, too, they might find simpler topics 
than political issues. 

While those who write for the sensation of power are gener- 
ally interested in politics, as expressed by their wide reading and 
frequent listening to political subject matter, the exhibitionistic 
letter writers, in answer to a direct question, stated themselves to 
be only “moderately” interested in politics. However, a characteris- 
tic answer to the question whether the respondent discusses cur- 
rent events frequently with friends, was: “Oh yes, whenever there 
is a chance.” With little interest in the subject matter, this type 
seems to make ample use of the opportunities to talk or write about 
it. In the letter written on the conscription bill, they were loqua- 
cious rather than to the point. In the interview situation, they were 
“pleased to participate in a public opinion poll” and very interested 
to know how they had been “selected” for an interview. An ex- 
ample of the exhibitionistic type of letter writer is a man who is a 
minister in a Middle Western town with a population of about 
20,000 people. He wrote a letter presenting the opinions of a recent 
youth meeting. The neatly typewritten letter was signed by him, as 
Dean of this group. Added in ink, in the left hand bottom corner 
of the sheet on which the letter was written, was his title as “Minis- 
ter of the Trinity Methodist Church in X, Ohio.” Obviously, the 
writer felt the need to introduce himself to the senator in all his 
capacities. 
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There were other indices of what might be interpreted as the 
respondent’s need for exhibitionism. While a number of other 
ministers in the sample were rather cagey in answering a question 
on whether they had ever been asked by any individual or organi- 
zation to write such letters, this respondent was eager to enumerate 
groups and topics. He obviously considered this question as one 
testing his popularity and “being in” on things rather than one 
which might reveal political affiliations. He was quick in making 
the most of it by adding: 

“I have never written on a subject though when requested. If I am suf. 

ficiently interested I will wait some time until I can put my own 

thoughts into the letter.” 
Another index of his general need to exhibit himself might be seen 
in the interviewer's remark that the interview lasted a long time 
because the respondent wanted to express his “stand on matters.” 

The above might seem a rather hasty interpretation. However, 
there were a great number of instances such as the ones quoted 
which seemed to point to the same type of psychological motiva- 
tion and to round out the picture of a man who engages in all 
kinds of public activities out of a need to exhibit himself. He might 
have become a minister for that very same reason. It is one of the 
main shortcomings of the preliminary questionnaire used in the 
study that it conceived of the respondents as the writers of political 
letters, scrutinizing at great length their political interests, atti- 
tudes and activities. Thus, it neglected the concept of the writer 
who uses language not to demand something but to express him- 
self. 

A SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Entirely different from any of those mentioned so far are those 
people who write to satisfy a sense of social responsibility. In a way, 
they represent a border case between letter writers who write for 
the strictly personal gratifications of writing and those who write 
to achieve a certain end. 

An example of this type is a small town college professor who 
is described by the interviewer as a rather shy and introverted per- 
son who leads a fairly obscure life with his aged mother. He enjoys 
writing letters occasionally for the sake of a social obligation which 
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he might find temperamentally hard to fulfill in a more conspicu- 
ous manner. 
“Tt gives me the sense of maybe having been of some assistance, in a 


small way, to prevent harmful things.” 


«99 


His emphasis is on having voiced “a” rather than “his” warning. 
His letter is a clear-cut and objective statement of some of the dan- 
gers involved in the bill. It is signed with his name but not with his 
title. It is free of any personal reference to the author as well as the 
addressee of the letter. 

Letter writers of this type are serious-minded persons who do 
not want to be instrumental in passing a bill they consider danger- 
ous to the country by lack of interest or negligence in offering their 
warnings. They use the device of letters as the most direct and per- 
sonally least conspicuous approach. 


Instrumental Letter Writing 


In this group belong all those people who wrote letters as a 
means of effectively influencing legislators according to their per- 
sonal wants. Again, there were various subgroups in the sample. 
Some people wrote for immediate self-protection. Others wrote to 
preserve their interests in a more general way and to keep a “check 
on the government.” A third group—the largest in the interview 
sample—wrote to defend group interests. 


A MEANS OF SELF-PROTECTION 


A distinction must be made between personal interest in the 
conscription bill and self-protection as the source of gratification 
obtained from writing a letter opposing the bill. This latter type 
of experience comprises all those cases where a person enjoyed hav- 
ing written the letter for no other reason than that he felt he had 
protected himself or a close member of his family from the draft. 
Respondents of this type are not habitual letter writers. They have 
written on the conscription bill and sometimes, since the passage 
of that bill, on other issues “involving the country in war” and 
themselves as soldiers. They are sometimes class-conscious, but 
never interested in politics generally. They have listened “fre- 
quently” to election speeches over the radio, as being on an issue 
which might affect them immediately. They are less interested in 
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news broadcasts or news commentators for subject matter which 
“concerns Europe.” The draft would mean a blocking or an inter- 
ruption of an expected personal advancement. They are “against 
war’ because they do not want to be “moved out of their jobs.” 

An example is a young factory worker who supports his 
mother and goes to college at night. He has eight nephews who 
would also be affected by the bill. He says he is “not interested in 
politics.” He is not active in any party, but has voted for Norman 
Thomas. He has written only on the conscription issue. When 
asked whether “such letters do any good,” he answered the ques- 
tion specifically in terms of the one letter he had written. He said: 

“If the number of letters were large enough it would give the congress- 

man more confidence in his position on the pending bill.” 

People of this type consider the bill harmful to them as indi- 
viduals. They write to back up the congressman. Occasionally, 
they quote “other young people” or “my friends.” This is done to 
illustrate their own case rather than to multiply the strength of 
their letters by identifying themselves as members of a group. The 
letters written by people who want nothing but protection for 
themselves or close relatives do not necessarily refer to the needs 
of the author as stimulus for writing. A person who does not want 
to be drafted himself might, for instance, suggest in his letter “a 
voluntary recruiting system rather than compulsory conscriptions.” 

It would be one of the interesting tasks of a larger scale com- 
parison of letters and interview results to see what kind of people 
say frankly that they do not want to go to war as against those who 
voice their objection in less personal terms. Are relatives more 
likely to be frank about their sons, brothers, husbands or nephews 
than the male writers of conscription age? Are the better educated 
more likely to use a camouflaged approach? To what extent, if any, 
is the frankness of argumentation determined by the kind of future 
the draftee expects? Is the person with a “claim” on the future 
more likely to be frank than the one who has had some share in 
opportunities ? 


A MEANS OF PRESERVATION OF INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS 
A few people interviewed wrote not because they were im- 
mediately affected by the particular bill but because they felt the 
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bill represented a political trend which tended to threaten their 
interests. Following are two comments made by letter writers of 
this type: 

“Democracy is slipping, and it is necessary to help keep it up.” 

“I write to keep a check on the government.” 

Writers of this type are the rugged individualists who, being 
unable to fit in anywhere, feel they have to look out for themselves. 
Economically, they belong neither to the lower-class nor to the up- 
per group. They do not like to be called middle-class. Politically, 
they did not vote for Roosevelt but they do not support Willkie 
who agrees with Roosevelt on some points. As they do not have a 
wholesale confidence in anybody but themselves they continue to 
defend their interests and write letters on any issue which comes 
up. They seem resentful but undaunted by lack of success. Rather 
it seems a stimulus for further writing. The following was said by 
a veteran writer: 

“I never wrote on the side which finally won.” 

AN INSTRUMENT TO PRESS GROUP WANTS 

Here belong those people who consider themselves members 
of a group. They use letters as a means to exercise organized pres- 
sure upon the congressman who is “dependent upon our vote.” 
They are affiliated with a party. In the sample studied, they be- 
longed either to the left or were followers of Father Coughlin and 
Gerald Smith. 

Rallying to the party slogan they used the same arguments in 
their letters. The one group referred to the bill as “dictatorial,” as 
“totalitarian.” The other argued for the “exemption of priests” or 
opposed the measure as one “designed by the rich to send the 
American youth into war.” 

These letter writers feel that letters do some good “if we get 
enough of them in.” They believe in the number of letters written 
rather than in elaborate argumentation, in pressure rather than per- 
suasion. They use the means of post-cards more frequently than do 
the other types of letter writers. They manage to express “the opin- 
ion of all your constituents” in two sentences on a postcard, while 
it might take another type of letter writer four pages to express 
“his” ideas. 
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For a number of people of this group, letter writing is just one 
kind of political activity. They write for the same reason for which 
they work in election campaigns. Of all types of letter writers they 
seem to be the only group consciously aware of the fact that not 
only is “the other side” writing letters too, but also of the fact that 
many people do not write letters. 

Others in this group—and this is true particularly of the 
Coughlinites—write because their political leader told them to do 
so. In many cases, the writers have sons or husbands or other rela- 
tives who would be affected by the draft. The combination of im- 
mediate personal threat of the bill and advice to write from the 
newspaper (which they read “from cover to cover”) accounts for 
the mailing of cards or letters by people who found it hard in the 
interview to express themselves. Letter writing gives them at once 
the sensation of power, through the voicing of aggressive protest, 
and of submission to the leader. 

“This country is run by the financiers. But it ought to do good to let 

the congressmen know how we feel. We have a right to express our 

opinion. 
This is the statement of a woman with three sons who is a steady 
reader of Social Justice and wrote because it advised sending letters. 

In a rather extreme instance, the cause itself seemed little un- 
derstood. The thing which really mattered was the chance to carry 
out the leader’s orders. 

“They (refers to Social Justice) said your senator should know what you 
want. 
According to this advice a hard-working farm woman asked for 
“the exemption of women and girls from conscription.” 

The analysis presented here falls into the general category of 
a gratification study.’ Its objective is to develop general psycho- 
logical leads and to set up precise questions for larger studies. It is 
to be hoped that efforts to study the relations between the popula- 
tion and their government will continue. The next step would be 
to develop a simpler questionnaire whereby the types here de- 
scribed could be identified, their frequency could be noted and the 
conditions of their occurence could be delineated. 


8 Paul F. Lazarfeld, Radio and 


the Printed Page, pp. 61-93. 
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REACTIONS TO THE NAZI THREAT: 
A STUDY OF PROPAGANDA AND 
CULTURE CONFLICT 


By EDWARD YARNALL HARTSHORNE 


Dr. Hartshorne is a member of the Department of Sociology at Harvard, now 
on leave. In this article Dr. Hartshorne analyzes the assets and liabilities 
which propaganda meets when entering a culture, with special reference to 
Nazi propaganda within Germany and in the United States today. 


In January 1941 a German Protestant 
pastor, exiled in Switzerland, wrote 
me: 

America at present is in the situation of 
England two years ago. I hope it will not 
say too, “What's that to me?” To will not 
to see reality—that is a dangerous matter. 

The fact that nations have dis- 
played sluggishness in responding to 
the Nazi threat, and that there is a 
certain parallelism in reaction pattern 
from country to country, is by now 
well known. The role of Nazi propa- 
ganda in fostering this sluggishness 
by spreading attitudes of confusion, 
complacency, and fright is also be- 
ing better understood. 

The exact nature of the response 
sequence needs, however, to be 
further explored, and the pattern of 
reaction to any enemy threat needs 
to be placed in the wider context of 
societal reaction to novel stimuli in 
general. By such a comparative 
analysis the insights of social 
anthropologists and propaganda ana- 
lysts may become mutually fructi- 


fying. 
Ways of Reacting to New Stimuli 


Reaction to novel circumstances is 
a chronic necessity for every human 


child. Mature individuals in certain 
“stable” social systems are relatively 
free from the necessity of reacting to 
change, but stable societies are rare. 
Most societies are constantly con- 
fronted by the need to adapt to new 
cultural elements, arising either 
within the society or outside. 

For convenience, these novel 
cultural stimuli may be classified as 
internal or external, depending on 
their origin. Innovations in tech- 
nology or the mores, frequently ex- 
pressing themselves in generation 
conflict, are “internal” stimuli, while 
contact with alien cultural traits and 
complexes are “external” stimuli. 

Some stimuli, internal or external, 
confront the individual or the group 
unsupported by any particular pres- 
sure; they may be either accepted or 
rejected. Others, however, are com- 
pelling; they force themselves on 
one’s attention because they are 
backed up by organized group pres- 
sure, either internal or external. 

The impact of novel cultural 
stimuli may thus be classified in four 
groups: 

1Cf. N. S. Timasheff's distinction be- 


tween morals and customs. The Sociology 
Law, Cambridge, Mass., 1939. 
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I Normal, without involvement of 
force: 

A. Internal: normal socio- 
cultural change, such as 
generation conflict. 

B. External: normal socio- 
cultural diffusion and con- 
tact. 

II Critical, with involvement of 


force: 


A. Internal: civil war, revo- 
lution. 

B. External: inter-societal war. 

Just as the physiologist must 


understand the normal organism be- 
fore the pathological, so an under- 
standing of the pattern of normal 
socio-cultural change defines the 
basic type from which the critical or 
forceful is a deviation. 

Societies are composed of human 
individuals, and human beings react 
in terms of sentiments, thoughts, and 
actions. An analysis of the impact 
of a novel socio-cultural element on a 
social group involves, therefore, a 
classification of individuals in these 
terms. 

Diagram A summarizes the pat- 
tern of reaction types and the role 
of propaganda in instances of normal 
socio-cultural change. In the case of 
critical socio-cultural change the 
“new culture” becomes an “enemy 
threat,” with corresponding modifi- 
cations in the reaction pattern, In the 
last analysis the difference may be 
one of degree, since few human 
situations are wholly free from force 
or the threat of force. 

Depending on the importance of 
the novel item, the community re- 
action may be great or small in 
scope. Intensity of impact may be 
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measured by the number of in- 
dividuals who take a stand toward 
it, and by the degree of emotional 
involvement in each individual case. 
Minor innovations leave a 
majority of the members of the so- 
ciety utterly indifferent. The amount 
of indifference varies inversely with 
the socio-cultural import of the novel 
element, disappearing almost alto- 
gether in the case of serious military 
threat.* 

The first column of Diagram A 
of reaction 


will 


indicates a 
types in terms of overt behavior, all 
the way from avid adoption and pro- 
motion of the new element at the 
positive extreme to impassioned re- 
jection and opposition at the negative 
extreme. The “undecided” indi- 
viduals may conceal beneath a front 
of indifference varying degrees of 
emotional conflict. If the pressure to 
decide becomes greater they may 
tend to vacillate between one side 
and the other or to adopt some 
compromise position. Their placid 
exterior may reflect real indifference 


spectrum 


or genuine ambivalence of attitude. 

Column Two indicates that for 
every type of action pattern there is 
a corresponding ideology. By ideolo- 
gies are meant “. . . systems of ideas 
and connotations which human be- 
ings build up in order to have a 
better orientation for their actions. 
These systems are fully conscious 
thoughts which mostly carry with 


them a large amount of emotion. ... 


2 The replacement of a normal distri- 
bution curve of opinion by a U-shaped 
curve in times of crisis has been described 
by G. B. Watson in his Presidential Address 
before the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, Minneapolis, 1931. 
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Ideologies are not only theoretical 
beliefs, but they have a profound in- 
fluence upon our actions and are 
very often the deciding factor in the 
organization of our lives. . . . It can- 
not be denied that ideologies are 
different according to the social 
standing of the individuals.”* The 
role of propaganda is to provide just 
those ideologies which will help the 
individual to justify his position in 
his own eyes. In the case of “normal” 
socio-cultural change, propaganda 
tends to be unsystematic and un- 
organized. In the case of “criticai” 
change, however, propaganda be- 
comes one of the chief devices by 
means of which pressure is brought 
to bear on the individual to join one 
side or the other in the conflict. 

In the third column it is worth 
noting that emotional security tends 
to be associated with action at either 
extreme of the spectrum. As long as 
the level of indifference is high, 
security may also be found in the 
middle; but let the pressure to de- 
cide increase, and this security will 
give way to anxiety. “Solutions” for 
the anxiety may be found either in 
activity (at either extreme, as long 
as the balance is even), or in the 
form of neurotic apathy or indiffer- 
ence.* When the balance shifts and 
one extreme finds itself in a minority, 
pressure to swing over to the win- 
ning side will induce a proportionate 
amount of anxiety, which in this 
case can be “solved” only by the 
doubtful expedient of apostasy. The 
excess zeal of the apostate is, in turn, 
ample indication of his inner 
struggle. 


The Various Reactions to Force 


The introduction of force brings 
into sharper relief the familiar pat- 
terns of reaction to socio-cultural 
change. Within a society, socio- 
cultural change backed up by force 
becomes revolution or civil strife; be- 
tween societies, it becomes war. 

A revolutionary movement de- 
velops in a group opposed to existing 
authority patterns, then seizes or 
attempts to seize power, and, if suc- 
cessful, forces the rest of society to 
pledge allegiance to the new 
authority. Civil strife is simply 
abortive revolution. 

The group affected by the revo- 
lutionary stimulus is thus the whole 
society. If the revolution becomes 
“permanent,” then the reaction to 
the revolutionary stimulus defines 
the post-revolutionary social struc- 
ture. If, however, as is frequently 
the case, some form of “restoration” 
occurs, the social structure goes 
through, not two, but three phases; 
before, during, and after the revo- 
lution.® 

Before a revolution, a majority of 
the population are either in favor 
of the ruling authority, or, while in 
mental opposition, are sufficiently 
contented to be unwilling to express 
their opposition in action. A minority 
are overt rebels. These become the 

8Paul Schilder, “The Analysis of 
Ideologies as a Psychotherapeutic Method, 
Especially in Group Treatment,” Am. J. 
Psychiatry, 93 (1936-7). 

#Cf. Karen Horney, The Neurotic 
Personality of Our Time. 

5 For this theory of revolution the writer 
is much indebted to N. S. Timasheff's 
analyses of the Russian social system, 
1914-1939, developed in his lectures at 
Harvard, 1936-9. 
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leaders of the revolutionary move- 
ment. During the revolution these 
leaders acquire positions of authority, 
while the erstwhile leaders, some of 
them at least, are forced into a posi- 
tion of opposition. After a revolution, 
a partial readjustment takes place, 
representing some sort of compro- 
mise between both the revolutionary 
and the pre-revolutionary structures. 

The pattern of reaction to totali- 
tarian may serve to 
illustrate the complexities which 
arise when the use of terror enforces 
a degree of overt conformity on the 
population wholly incommensurate 
with their spontaneous sentiments. 
Five “attitudinal classes” may be 
distinguished, with examples from 
the Nazi revolution:*® 


revolution 


1.) Convinced revolutionaries, 
manifesting overt conformity 
in act, word, and thought. 
These would be the old Party 
Members and the inner 
“elite.” 

2.) Sham revolutionaries. These 
include all the opportunists 
who, whatever their private 
sentiments, speak and behave 
like “real” Nazis. Counter- 
revolutionary sentiments are 
suppressed. 

3.) Waverers. 

4.) Sham counter-revolutionaries. 
Superficially adhering to the 
overt behavior pattern and 
verbalization of the oppo- 

this group 

shares the sentiments of the 


sition, secretly 
revolutionaries and tends to 
swing over to their side. 

5.) Convinced counter-revolution- 
aries. Their stand is clearly 


one of opposition, with no 
admixture of pro-revolution- 
ary ideology. 

Certain aspects of the role of 
propaganda are clarified by treating 
the public subjected to a totalitarian 
revolution (or a military occupation ) 
as divided into these five classes. For 
the pro-revolutionary ideologist, it 
is clear, only classes 2, 3, and 4 come 
into the question; class 1 is already 
convinced, while class 5 is hopeless. 
Class 2 is by far the most important 
from the standpoint of the revo- 
lutionary regime. Efforts must be 
made, by carefully devised stimuli, 
to bring these erstwhile un-revo- 
lutionary (if not anti-revolutionary ) 
individuals into not merely be- 
havioral but also verbal and _ atti- 
tudinal conformity with the regime. 

The psychological problem with 
these “converts” to the revolution is, 
how deep is the conversion? At one 
extreme there may be complete re- 
pression of earlier resistance or in- 
difference, at least as “complete” a 
repression as is possible with adults. 
In most cases, however, it is likely 
that for a considerable time the 
earlier sentiments survive, if only on 
the unconscious level, and reveal 
themselves sporadically in rebellious 
fantasies, slips, surreptitious jocular 
aggression, and even, rarely, in overt 
action (outbursts). 

The political authorities of the new 
regime have as their aim the 
crystallization of this repression of 


® These observations are based on a 
study of some 250 unpublished auto- 
biographies bearing on the Nazi revolution 
This research was carried out in collabo- 
ration with G. W. Allport and S. B. Fay 
The present analysis is the writer's alone 
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ci-devant sentiments. This they do by 
providing both justificatory propa- 
ganda which aims to make the con- 
vert’s new position “right” and 
praiseworthy in his own eyes, and 
opportunities for aggressive thought 
and action in the defense of the new 
ideology. Aggressive action serves the 
double purpose of deflecting atten- 
tion from the lurking temptation to 
“backslide” and of reinforcing the 
newly adopted sentiments by per- 
mitting them to be applied in con- 
crete instances of verbal or physical 
behavior. 

At the other end of the political 
scale the  counter-revolutionary 
propagandists must reinforce anti- 
revolutionary sentiments and bolster 
up the repression of the pro-revo- 
lutionary appeals. Here too ideolo- 
gies must be reinforced by frequent 
opportunities for expression in word 
and deed. The importance of the 
underground press or radio is largely 
in providing a visible symbol of 
action and solidarity in pursuing it. 
An underground movement which 
has no visible symbols of action soon 
dies out. 

It is a frequently observed fact 
that ambivalence and latent oppo 
sition become untenable positions 
under the totalitarian pressure to 
conform. The prominence of symbols 
of conformity such as formal greet- 
ings and salutes is to be explained as 
a part of this general “strategy of 
terror.” Non-conformists, easily 
identified, are soon eliminated, while 
conformists in overt behavior gradu- 
ally find their minds and emotions 
“regimented” as well.’ 

When some factor over which the 
individual has no control objectively 
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defines his position, there may be 
some relief from the tension which 
characterizes the other “marginal 
classes” (2, 3, and 4), whose anxiety 
is in no small degree a product of 
their relative freedom of choice, 
Thus in Germany the Jews probably 
did not suffer so greatly from anxiety 
as did the part-Jews who might 
have passed as Aryans and the 


socially conscious Aryans, them- 
selves of liberal or socialistic back- 
ground, whose consciences never 


failed to chide them as they “sold 
out” to Nazidom.® 


Reactions to Hitlerism 


The same pattern of dispersal of 
community opinion which occurs in 
the cases of normal socio-cultural in- 
novation and of forceful change 
within a society occurs likewise in 
the case of war. Here the “new 
culture” is one warring nation, the 
“old culture” the other. The analysis 
can be carried out from either’s point 
of view: it concerns the effect on 
the public opinion of a nation of 
the threat of war. In the present in- 
stance we shall concentrate on the 
effect of the Nazi threat on the 


7 Other responses to the frustration situ- 
ation may include resignation, adoption 
of temporary frames of security, heightened 
in-group feelings, lowering of the level of 
aspiration, regression and fantasy, fatalism, 
escape-planning, and (both 
direct and displaced). Cf. G. W. Allport, 
J. S. Bruner, and E. M. Jandorf, “Person- 
ality under Social Catastrophe,” Character 
and Personality, October 1941 

8 An interesting problem, on which there 
is very little available evidence, is the extent 
to which the children of parents with vary- 
ing degrees of ambivalence or duplicity 
in their attitude toward the revolution grow 
up themselves with divided minds. 
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publics of sundry other nations 
simply because “the initiative” has 
been consistently in Nazi hands. A 
parallel study of German public 
opinion in the present war cannot be 
undertaken here. 

F. L. Schuman was one of the 
first to point out the continuity of 
Nazi foreign and domestic policy.’ 
Tactics and strategy of psychological 
warfare in particular have been 
duplicated in dealing with opponents 
of both varieties, first those within 
Germany, then those outside.'® 
Furthermore, the reactions of the 
various publics involved, first that 
inside, later those outside Germany, 
are strikingly similar. Thus the 
analysis of reactions to the Nazi 
military threat in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, England, the 
United States, etc., is but a continu- 
ation of the analysis already at- 
tempted of reactions to the Nazi 
revolution within Germany. 

A thorough treatment of this 
topic would require a point by point 
comparison of reaction “types” in 
the various countries affected by the 
Nazi threat, beginning with Ger- 
many itself. The material is readily 
available in the form of endless 
elaboration of ideologies “on the sub- 
ject of the war.”"* No such extensive 
treatment is possible here. Instead, 
attention may be concentrated on 
one “public,” the American, leaving 
the others as supporting parallel 
cases not treated in detail. 

As a start for the investigation, 
American writings and _ speeches 
were combed for expressions of atti- 
tude on the war issue. An amazing 
number of identifiable arguments 


were discovered. These were first 
divided into two groups, those rest- 
ing on the assumption that Nazi in- 
tentions constituted a definite 
“threat” to the United States which 
should be resisted, and those resting 
on the opposite assumption. In- 
dividuals holding the first assump- 
tion were classed as “intervention- 
ists”; those holding the second as 
“jsolationists.” The investigation was 
carried out on the basis of the first 
assumption, but for analytical pur- 
poses the distinction can be main- 
tained irrespective of the objective 
“reality” of the threat. 

Collation and classification of 
more than one hundred “isolation- 
ist” arguments yielded, for example, 
the following groups in terms of 
theme: 


I Weare undemocratic and have 
no right therefore to fight in 
the name of democracy. 

la England is not a true de- 
mocracy and therefore has no 
right to conduct the war as a 
crusade against the enemies of 
democracy. 


®The Nazi Dictatorship, New York, 
1935, Foreword to the First Edition. 

10 Recent expositions of the German 
technical literature in the field of psycho- 
logical warfare have verified this induction. 
See especially “German Psychological 
Warfare,” edited under the direction of 
the Committee for National Morale. 

11 Cf. a popular exposition of this theme 
by the writer in “Taking Apart the 
Isolationist Case,” Christian Science Moni 
tor, Weekly Magazine Section, July 12, 19, 
26, 1941. Copies of the series, bound to- 
gether, with an “analytical supplement,” 
may be obtained from American Defense, 
Harvard Group, Box 160, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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II We are really responsible for 
the rise of Hitler and would 
only make the same mistakes 
all over again if we got a 
chance to formulate the peace. 

Ila Britain and France really cre- 
ated Hitler, or at least were 
criminally negligent in not 

stopping him before Septem- 
ber 1939, and are therefore not 
to be entrusted with formulat- 
ing another “peace.” 

Ill A Hitler victory would not 
really matter. 

IV Hitler is really a good thing, at 
least for Europe. 

V_ Even if we ought to try to de- 
feat Hitler we couldn’t do it, 
so what is the use of trying? 

VI American intervention would 

create risks and dangers for us 
which would far outweigh any 
discernible effects of a Hitler 
victory. 

VII Our real goal should be, not 
the defeat of Germany or the 
defense of England, but: the 
defeat of Communism, the ex- 
ploitation of Latin America, 
the impeachment of Roosevelt, 
combating the insidious influ- 
ence of the Jews, the British, 
etc., or feeding the starving 
peoples of the occupied coun- 
tries. 


These empirical groupings were 
then reclassified in terms of basic at- 
titude, and the six resulting classes 
then correlated with the six main 
emphases in Nazi propaganda di- 
rected at the United States. 

Diagram B schematizes the argu- 
ment. Read from left to right, it 
shows how the threat of Nazism 
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splits the public in the democratic 
countries into two groups, who feel 
differently, think differently, and 
act differently with respect to the 
enemy. 

The “opposer” groups, who “rec. 
ognize” the enemy, proceed to take 
the necessary steps to resist his ag- 
gression, and, if need be, to counter. 
attack. The lessons of Democratic 
Germany, Austria, and the rest show 
that this group, in each country, was 
too weak to be effective in stopping 
Hitler. These peoples were too slow 
in “waking up.” They were the vic- 
tims of natural human lethargy and 
the systematic exploitation of this 
lethargy by Nazi propaganda. 


Isolationism Dissected 

A more detailed examination of 
the holders of “isolationist” attitudes 
shows that they consist of six main 
types (Columns 1, 2, and 3). These 
types, of course, are abstractions and 
do not correspond to concrete indi- 
viduals. In any specific case the 
classes may overlap. The attitudes 
of any given isolationist may include 
sundry elements emphasizing now 
one, now another phase of the pat- 
tern. 

Lindbergh, for example, while 
primarily belonging in Class 2a (De- 
featism),’* has important compo 
nents of Class 4a (Anti-Commv- 
nism ), Class 6 (“We can do business 
with Germany”), and even, perhaps, 
of Class 1 (Identification with the 
Enemy). Hutchins, on the other 
hand, an equally ardent isolationist, 
represents a wholly different cast of 
thought: mainly Class 4b (Utopian 


12 See tabulation below, pp. 634-35. 
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Social Idealism) with important 
components of Class 3b (resentment 
at the present state of Anglo-Amer- 
ican society), and Class 2 (Futility). 
The picture in any individual case 
is further complicated by the prob- 
lem of rationalization, with a pro- 
fessed position (e.g. Pacifism) con- 
cealing some less “respectable” utili- 
tarian motive. 

The reason why any given indi- 
vidual is an “isolationist” of any of 
the various types can be found only 
in a study of that individual's life- 
history and social position. Attempts 
have been made to draw up classifica- 
tions of isolationists and interven- 
tionists in terms of the conventional 
social science rubrics: age, sex, race, 
religion, income group, geographical 
locality, political affiliation, etc. It is 
not surprising that no very striking 
correlations have been found, since 
the emphasis is misplaced. 

Such classificatory attempts rest 
on the false assumption that the 
sentiments involved in isolationism 
and interventionism derive from fac- 
tors in the social statuses of individ- 
uals which can be exhaustively sum- 
marized under these conventional 
rubrics. The fact of the matter is, 
however, that while age, sex, race, 
religion, etc., may have an influence 
on an individual's attitude, this in- 
fluence is never exerted indepen- 
dently of other incidental influences 
which cannot be summarized in neat 
scientific classes. 

If it is true, as many believe, that 
Senator Wheeler is an ardent isola- 
tionist largely because he hates Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, it is certainly not true 
that this hate is a necessary conse- 


quence of Wheeler's age or his sex, 
etc., or even of his having been born 
in Montana, although all these fac- 
tors may have something to do with 
his attitude. Such factors as political 
rivalries, personal jealousy, childhood 
experiences, marital incompatibility, 
occupational frustration, etc., all of 
which may play a réle in the genesis 
of an attitude, are so variable in their 
incidence as to defy generalization. 

It is the exception, not the rule, if 

a socially definable group has a uni- 

form attitude on the war.'® 
Nevertheless, three broad dimen- 

sions of individual orientation’* may 
be fruitfully distinguished for the 
purposes of analyzing isolationist 
opinion. 

A. The dimension of knowledge, 
ranging from complete ignorance, 
through bare awareness, to com- 
plete understanding of “the ene- 
my.” 

B. The dimension of feeling, on two 
levels: 

a. Ranging from approval to dis- 
approval (in a moral sense); 
b. Ranging from like or sym- 
pathy to dislike or hostility. 
18“To get a true account of why any 
man or woman becomes devoted to a dicta- 
tor, or subsequently turns away from him, 
we should have to take into consideration 
the whole of his or her life with all its 

attendant circumstances, and work out a 

history of the development of the particular 

character concerned from early infancy.” 

A. B. White, The New Propaganda, Lon- 

don, 1939, p. 219. 

14 These distinctions were in part sug- 
gested by Talcott Parsons’ unpublished 
manuscript, “Actor, Situation, and Norma- 


tive Pattern.” Certain points were suggested 
by Bernard Barber. 
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C. The dimension of action, rang- 
ing from complete passivity at 
one extreme, through willingness 
to act if urged, to aggressive 
leadership at the other extreme. 

Treating the two levels of the feel- 

ing dimension (the moral and the 

affectual) together, the three dimen- 

sions of orientation sum- 
marized thus: 
Knowledge: 

Unawarenesse——>A wareness 


may be 


Feeling: 
Hostility-—>Sympathy 
Action: 
Inactivity——>Activity 
From this formulation it becomes at 
once clear that the cognitive dimen- 
sion is psychologically prior to the 
other two. If an individual knows 
nothing about National Socialism he 
can be expected neither to have pro- 
nounced feelings on the subject nor 
to want to act with respect to it. 
There may conceivably be some per- 
sons in the United States who occupy 
this position.*® 
Much more important, numerical- 
ly, is a group (II), not “completely 
ignorant,” but at the very threshold 
of awareness. Here the knowledge 
is still too indefinite to influence feel- 
ing and action. 
Given “complete awareness,” four 
possible combinations may occur: 
Hostility -+- Inactivity 
(Potential Interventionists ) 
Hostility ~- Activity 
(Interventionists ) 
Sympathy +- Inactivity 
(Potential Fifth Columnists) 
Sympathy + Activity 
(Fifth Columnists ) 
Summarizing, we may distinguish 
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six classes (disregarding differences 

of degree) on this preliminary level 

of analysis: 

I Ignorance of the enemy; 

II Bare awareness of the existence 
of the enemy without any affec- 
tual component; 

III Awareness of the enemy and 
hostility toward him but no dis- 
position to act; 

IV Awareness of the enemy and 
hostility toward him with a dis- 
position to act; 

V Awareness of the enemy and 
sympathy toward him but no 
disposition to act; 

VI Awareness of the enemy and 
sympathy toward him with a 
disposition to act. 

Three separate, though intercon- 

nected, tasks thus confront the inter- 

ventionist propagandist: 

A. Enlightenment, for 
and Il. 

B. Promotion of sentiments of fear 
and hostility toward the enemy, 
for Classes V and VI. 

C. Incitement to action, for Class III. 


Classes | 


Isolationist Types 

Suggestive though this classifica- 
tion is, it still fails to do justice to the 
complexity of the opinion spectrum 
as it actually exists. It is therefore 
convenient to draw up the following 
revised classification of the isolation- 
ist wing of the public, incorporating 
the classes already enumerated and 
adding a few more. (See Columns 1, 
2, and 3 on the Diagram): 
1. Fifth Columnists. Those who ad- 

mire and, secretly or openly, de- 

liberately seek to aid the enemy. 


15 See tabulation below, pp. 634-35. 
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a. Potential Fifth Columnists 
(same as 5c) 


b. Active Fifth Columnists 


. Defeatists. Those who fear and 


even, perhaps, hate the enemy, but 
deem all resistance to be useless or 
liable to bring about alternative 
risks as bad as if not worse than the 
probable effects of a Hitler victory, 
The two emphases of the Fear- 
Futility-Defeatism complex can be 
summarized in two slogans: 

a. “Hitler can’t be stopped.” 

b. “We'd only get Fascism (etc.) 

at home.” 


. Victims of a Guilt Complex. Those 


who feel so concerned about the 
faults and inadequacies of the 
democratic, “capitalistic” organi- 
zation of society and war aims 
that they profess indifference as 
to the outcome of the struggle. 

Two important sub-types should 

be distinguished here: 

a. Those who reject the basic 
values of Democracy in favor of 
some alternative, often Utopian, 
social philosophy, such as To- 
talitarianism. 

b. Those who, while they accept 
Democracy in principle, empha- 
size discrepancies between the 
ideal and our present system. 


. Escapists. Those who feel worried 


about the war situation but seck 

other outlets for their anxiety than 

fighting the enemy. 

a. Aggressive Outlets: Attacks on 
the Communists, the Jews, the 
British, the “intellectuals,” etc., 
who are regarded as the “real” 
enemies (not the Nazis!) 

b. Non-aggressive Outlets: Hu- 
manitarianism, Social Justice, 
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Refugee Work, Civil Liberties, 
Feeding Occupied Countries, 
Rights of Labor, and even (for 
some individuals) Civilian De- 
fense. These objectives, however 
worthy in themselves, become 
dangerous for national morale 
if they deflect energies and at- 
tention from the central objec- 
tive, namely the defeat of Hit- 
lerism. 

. Victims of Complacency and 
Wishful Thinking. Those who re- 
fuse to regard the situation as suf- 
ficiently menacing to merit their 
doing anything about it. 

a. Those in complete ignorance of 
the enemy; 

b. Those aware of the enemy but 
not sufficiently acutely to affect 
either their feelings or their dis- 
position to act; 

c. Those aware of the enemy, with 
distinct feelings of sympathy, 
but not sufficiently aroused to 
want to act (same as 1a). 


“1 


6. Opportunists and others dom- 


inated by purely utilitarian mo- 

tives. 

A detailed examination of Nazi 
propaganda shows that it consists of 
six main types,’® exactly calculated 


16 It will be noted that this classification 
is functional, i.e., in terms of the function 
the propaganda is intended to have on the 
listener. It thus differs from other classi- 
fications based primarily on content, such 
as that of J. S. Bruner, who distinguishes 
nine “dimensions” and numerous “de- 
vices” of Nazi propaganda. As a matter 
of fact, Bruner uses both “functional” 
classes, such as “stimulating feelings of 
guilt” (cf. Class 3 above) and “content” 
classes, such as “vilification of Britain in 
her relations with the United States.”” See 
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to appeal to each of the six types of 
“isolationist” sentiment (Column 
4): 

1. Conversion Propaganda (for 
the Fifth Columnists), calculated to 
create “friends of the new Germany.” 

2. Terror Propaganda (for the 
Defeatists), emphasizing the “irre- 
sistibility” of Hitler’s armies (as in 
the film, Sieg im Westen). Nazism is 
vaunted as “the wave of the future.” 

3. Counter-mores Propaganda (for 
the Victims of a Guilt-Complex) 
attacking the ideals and institutions 
of the democracies, or discrepancies 
between the two. 

4. Confusion or Disruption Propa- 
ganda (for the Escapists), aiming to 
sow seeds of discord within the vic- 
tim society and principally to distract 
attention from the Nazi threat. 

5. Soporific Propaganda (for the 
Victims of Complacency and Wish- 
ful Thinking), aiming to convince 
the victims of their absolute security 
and the guileless intentions of the 
Nazis. Appeals of this sort are de- 
scribed in the German literature as 


Beruhigungspille. 
6. Appeasement Propaganda (for 
the Opportunists), arguing that 


friendship with Germany is the 
course of “expediency,” whatever 
one may think or feel about the 
Nazis. 


Formula for “Patriotic Propaganda 


Finally, an examination of the task 
of “patriotic propagandists” shows 
that they should aim (granted, of 
course, the “reality” of the threat) 
to help their countrymen to cast off 
their ideological blinkers, to recog- 
nize the immediacy of the danger, 
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and to come to the realization that 
it is to the best interest of all to do 
what can be done to bring about the 

downfall of Hitlerism. Sound “patri- 

otic propaganda” should therefore 

(Column 5) aim to: 

1. Expose enemy propaganda tactics; 
2. Inspire confidence in the ability 
of the anti-Fascist powers to win 
the war; 

.Establish faith in democratic 
values and the democratic way of 
life; 

4. Dispel the fog of confusion and 
keep re-emphasizing the 
enemy, namely Hitlerism. 

. Wake people out of their natural 
lethargy, explode their false hopes 
and wishful thinking, show the 
fatal error of utopianism and the 


purely hu- 


Ww 


true 


1 


short-sightedness of 
manitarian ideals in the present 
crisis. 

. Drive home the folly of expecting 
anything from Hitler but broken 


oN 
~ 


promises and exploitation. 

Reduced to their simplest terms, it 
will be seen that Nazi propaganda 
in the United States has had the 
single aim of keeping America 
inactive in the present war, while 
patriotic propaganda has aimed to 
induce the country to throw off its 
lethargy and become active." 


J. S. Bruner, “The Dimensions of Propa- 
ganda: German Short-Wave Broadcasts to 
America,” ]. Abn. and Soc. Psychol., 36 
(July 1941), 311-337. 

17 Cf. Edmund Taylor: “Obviously the 
Nazis had a great advantage in the United 
States, for their objective was simply to 
paralyze any effective intervention in the 
war on the side of the Allies. In general 
it is always easier to tear down than to 
build. In this age of scepticism, despair, 
especially in the 


and moral disarray, 
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THE NAZI THREAT 


Under the pressure of a cata- 
strophic threat, societies as well as 
individuals seem to display a sort of 
inertia or time-lag before responding 
adequately for the purpose of self- 
defense. Almost two years after the 
beginning of the present war, after 
the President had declared an un- 
limited national emergency, the 
American House of Representatives 
almost passed a bill which would 
have crippled the army. In the weeks 
before Hitler became dictator the 
Berliner Tageblatt wrote: “Hitler 
has missed his hour, probably for 
ever” (Dec. 7, 1932); the paper 
ridiculed “the helpless and un- 
certain way the Nazis conduct their 
politics” (Jan. 14, 1933); it con- 
sistently belittled the threat, accusing 
the Nazis of “using the old bluff of 
their invincibility .” (Jan. 22). 
Eight days later Hitler took over the 
government of the Reich. 

On the basis of several hundred 
German life-history documents, in 
the course of an investigation with 
which the present writer was inti- 
mately connected, Allport, Bruner, 
and Jandorf have concluded: 


Several lines of evidence demon- 
strate the inability of the indi- 
vidual to realize the imminence 
of catastrophic change; adjustment 
to such change is not made with 
appropriate Rather, 
mechanisms of self-protection 
against full realization of danger 


swiftness. 


are most conspicuous. Likewise 
apparent are the adherence to the 
familiar and the persistence toward 
established goals, even though the 
familiar has become fraught with 
danger and the attainment of 
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established goals is no longer possi- 
ble. The significance of such a 
finding for Americans in their 
present national emergency is ap- 
parent. Constant efforts to awaken 
realization of imminent social 
changes must be expended if fore- 
sightedness and swift adaptation 
to the present crisis are to be ex- 


pected.'* 

A more detailed analysis of this 
socio-psychological inertia in the 
German case reveals a_ striking 


parallelism with the American ex- 
perience: 
1.Delayed recognition of the 
threat. At first the war was 
“phoney,” then “Europe’s,” then 
“England’s,” and only recently 
“ours.” 
.Lag between recognition of the 
threat and effective planning to 
meet it. Reference to defense pro- 
duction schedules should suffice. 
3. Need for an intense shock to bring 
home realization of the threat. 
England began reacting only after 
Norway. In the United States the 


to 


United States, where the people are still 
suffering a moral hangover from the propa- 
ganda excesses of the last war, it is a 
tremendous task, almost an impossible task, 
to lead public opinion in the direction of 
any effective action. It is, on the contrary, 
tragically easy to sow doubt and dissension, 
to stifle any enthusiasm and destroy any 
political ideal.” The Strategy of Terror, 
Boston, 1941, p. 209. Gordon Allport has 
also called attention to “the cynicism of 
the deadly parallel,” the “habit of destruc- 
tive criticism” and the memory of the de- 
pression as among the basic “liabilities” in 
American morale: “Liabilities and Assets 
in Civilian Morale,” Ann. Am. Acad. Soc. 
and Pol. Sci., July 1941, pp. 88-94. 

18 G. W. Allport, J. S. Bruner, and E. M. 
Jandorf, op. cit. 
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Neutrality Act survived the sink- 
ings of September and October 
1941. To quote Ralph Ingersoll: 
“What terrible things have to 
happen before decent people are 
moved to act against evil!”*® 

4. The lure of the familiar. “Busi- 
ness as usual.” 

5. Active avoidance behavior and 
suppression of the threat. See the 
discussion of “non-aggressive 
escapes” above. 

6. Physical escape. In isolated cases 
only, because of our remoteness 
from the firing line. 


An analysis of the reasons under- 
lying the reaction lag and a further 
exploration of the comparison be- 
tween the two cases cannot be 
entered into here. Differences in the 
“geo-political” situations of the two 
countries are so great that it is difh- 
cult to isolate the psychological 
factor. Nor do we know how similar 
the two propaganda broadsides have 
been. In a preliminary way, how- 
ever, one hypothesis may be sug- 
gested. 

The basic appeal pattern seems, in 
both cases, to have been a tantaliz- 
ing mixture of four propaganda 
emphases: Fraternization (Conver- 
sion and Appeasement), Soporifics, 
Vilification (Counter-mores and Dis- 
ruption), and Terror. The ideal 
pattern may involve a preliminary 
use of the Soporific appeal, and, that 
failing, a launching forth on a broad- 
side of Vilification, Fraternization, 
and Terror—‘“fear, hope, and de- 
spair, scientifically dosed and alter- 
nated.”*° 

The aim of the vilification device 
is to strip the victim of all self-respect: 
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thn in seinen eigenen Augen vericht- 
lich zu machen. One recalls the 
famous parallel maps issued by the 
German Library of Information 
showing the British Empire on one, 
and on the other a diminutive Ger- 
many with the caption, “The 
Aggressor Nation?” Personalities of 
a certain type tend to succumb to 
this campaign. That Americans 
suffer from a feeling of national in- 
feriority and inadequacy which 
makes some of them easy prey to this 
form of attack is attested by the titles 
selected for three notable patriotic 
appeals: “Americans, Stop Being 
Afraid!” (Willkie in Colliers), 
“Why Can’t Americans Believe in 
America?” (Clapper in Life), and 
Ralph Ingersoll’s America Is Worth 
Fighting For. Such appeals to the 
German would be simply gratuitous. 

No sooner does the Vilification 
drive have the victim unnerved and 
demoralized than the process is con- 
tinued by Terroristic threats. Some 
individuals may interpret these 
threats as deserved punishment for 
their sins which, they have been con- 
vinced, are irreparably theirs. Finally, 
Appeasement and Conversion ap- 
peals hold out to the bewildered vic- 
tim a chance to escape both the 
torrent of abuse and the impending 
catastrophe, if only he will submit 
and “collaborate.” It is in this con- 
text that “identification with the 
aggressor” may have some psycho- 
analytical significance.”* 

19 America Is Worth Fighting For, New 
York, 1941, p. 151. 

20 Taylor, op. cit., p. 19. 

21 Anna Freud: “Das Kind 
etwas von der Person des Angstobjekts 
und verarbeitet auf diese Weise ein eben 
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The whole pattern of 
gandistic conquest should be com- 
pared to third degree techniques, to 
the art of seduction, and to normal 
socialization of children and do- 
mestic animals in the home. The 
analogy seems closer with all of these 
than with hypnosis, where the ele- 
ment of force is generally lacking.** 

If Erich Fromm is correct in his 
diagnosis of the sado-masochistic 
core in Nazi-German psychology, as 
contrasted with the Anglo-American 
pattern,** then one would expect 
the Nazi propaganda broadside to 
be more effective when operating on 
the German than on the American 
psyche—as indeed, has been the case. 
Further testing of this hypoth- 
esis, however, must be postponed 
until the archives of comparative 
psychology and sociology are more 


propa- 


complete. 


* * * > * 


Meanwhile, the events of Decem- 


ber 7 


/? 


ess of American reaction to the Nazi 


1941, completed the long proc 


threat—a process set in motion al- 


most a decade before. The intensity 
of the shock brought virtually total 
awareness overnight. The remnants 
of isolationism disappeared within a 
few days. The appeals of Nazi propa- 
ganda, while they may have helped 
to slow up the awakening process, 
had failed to prevent the action least 
desired by the strategists of Berlin: 
full American entry into the war 
against the Axis. 


vorgefallenes Angsterlebnis . . . Mit der 
Darstellung des Angreifers, der Ubernahme 
seiner Attribute oder seiner Aggressionen 
verwandelt das Kind sich gleichzeitig aus 
dem Bedrohten in den Bedroher.” (Das 
Ich und die Abwehrmechanismen, Wien, 
1936, p. 129.) Cf. also Ernest Jones, “The 
Psychology of Quislingism,” Int. ]. Psycho- 
analysis, XXII (Jan. 1941), 1-6. The best 
evidence for this phenomenon appears to 
come from situations where the pressure to 
conform is well-nigh inescapable, as in the 
dictatorships themselves and in occupied 
countries. Parvenuism and _ bureaucratic 
sadism are suggestive parallels. 

22 But cf. Ernst Kris, “The ‘Danger’ of 
Propaganda,” The American Imago, March 
1941. 

23 Escape from Freedom, New York, 
1941, Ch. 6. 





SHORTWAVE LISTENING 
IN AN ITALIAN COMMUNITY 


By JEROME S. BRUNER and JEANETTE SAYRE 


In Boston's Italian North End a polling study of a group of typical marginal 
Americans furnishes a clue to the motivation and behavior of the average short- 
wave listener. This project is one of a series of shortwave listening studies 
carried out by the Princeton Listening Center during the spring and summer 
of 1941. At the time this particular study was made, Dr. Bruner was a mem- 
ber of the Department of Psychology at Harvard University. He has since joined 
the staff of the Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Jeanette Sayre, a former Rockefeller fellow doing 
research work in this country and in Great Britain, is now a research associate 
of the Radio Broadcasting Research Project of Harvard University. 








THoUGH to some Boston may mean 
bluebloods or the fighting Irish, to 
other thousands it means Little Italy. 
The North End, bounded by two 
waterfronts, the railroad, and the 
wholesale commercial section, is the 
most densely populated Italian com- 
munity in the United States—is, in 
fact, one of the most crowded dis- 
tricts in the whole country (799.4 
persons per inhabited acre). There 
are 19,698 “Italians” living here, over 
a third of them foreign born, and 
88° of them first- or second-genera- 
tion Americans. A visitor pushes his 
way through narrow cobbled streets 
between 
Italian cheeses, olive oil, garlic; all 
around him men and women in solid 
black elbow each other, shouting 
about their private affairs, the Pope’s 
last pronouncement, or the dirty 
jokes on Biagio-Farese’s program. 
The North End is illiterate, eco- 
nomically depressed, yet rooted to 
its locality by familiarity. In 1930, 
20°% of the population was illiterate, 
of the United 


pushcarts loaded with 


as compared to 4.3° 


States at large; or again, 40°% of the 
North End immigrants were totally 
of all 
the Italian immigrants in America. 
With median rental for Boston as 
a whole at $36.70, Little Italy's 
median monthly rental comes to 
$24.10, the second lowest in the city. 
Not only are there no tubs or showers 
in 87°% of the dwelling units; prac- 
tically none have hot water. Accord- 
ing to the Real Property Inventory 
of the FRA in 1934, 45.3°% of the 
dwelling units were “crowded” and 


unlettered, as against 25.3 


4.9% “overcrowded” (2.01 to 3.00 
room). The 
crowding is readily understandable 


persons per rate of 
when one considers that the mean 
size of families here is 5.95. 

The men of the community are 
fishermen, unskilled laborers in the 
building trades, textile workers. The 
rate of unemployment as of June, 
1940, was 5.4°% as compared with 
1.85°% for Boston as a whole and 
5-85°% for the country at large.” Since 


1 National Industrial Conference Board 


figures for June 1940 
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that time, the national defense boom 
has absorbed 32.5°%, of Boston’s un- 
employed. Although there are no 
figures, the Relief Commissioner for 
Boston asserts that the North End 
has enjoyed the same rate of employ- 
ment pickup as the other areas. 

Culturally the Catholic Church is 
for these people the center of life. 
Parochial schools claim the young; 
charity helps the needy; for every 
age there are social clubs organized 
by the Church. The few private 
social agencies, run on little money 
by people from outside the area, do 
not reach down very far into the 
lives of the people. The same is true 
of the social work sponsored by local 
political machines. In spite of the 
attempts of such organizations at 
Americanization, bonds with the old 
country are still strong. 

The largest fraternal organization 
in the area is the Sons of Italy, with 
25,000 members in Massachusetts 
and an additional 5,000 young people 
in a junior order. Although the pres- 
ent administration of the club claims 
to be making efforts to introduce 
an Americanization program, this 
organization was for years closely 
tied to Italy, receiving money from 
the old country for its activities. The 
actual number of Fascist groups is 
unknown; only one group, the 
Benito Mussolini Club, was charac- 
terized by members as Fascist. To 
combat Fascism, on the other hand, 
there are two groups working here: 
the Mazzini Society, recently organ- 
ized, now claims 70 members; the 
Lincoln Italian Club, advocating an 
overthrow of Mussolini and a return 
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of power to the Italian Royal family, 
has even fewer members. 

Five Italian newspapers are read 
widely in the North End: La No- 
tizia, La Gazetta del Massachusetts, 
and the Italian News (in English) 
of Boston, // Progresso and Corriere 
d’ America of New York. All of these 
have a strong pro-Italian and pro- 
Fascist slant. One anti-Fascist paper, 
a monthly, is circulated, La Contro- 
corrente. The radio listener may 
hear four of the eight Boston radio 
stations broadcasting some Italian 
programs. Although three of these 
devote less than three hours a week 
to broadcasting in Italian, WCOP 
carries 13 hours and 45 minutes a 
week in Italian devoted mainly to 
solid blocks of programs each morn 
ing consisting of advertising, re- 
corded music, and Italian serial 
stories. A listener with a better set 
may also receive Italian programs 
from Salem, Fall River, Providence, 
Hartford, and New York. Reception 
of Radio Roma on shortwave is 
good, with London, Berlin, and 
South American signals strong. Out- 
side of Radio Roma, there is no place 
on the air to which the Italian- 
speaking American in Boston can 
turn for news in his native tongue. 


The Project Described 

Here is an Italian community 
unique in one crucial respect: it is 
so culturally isolated that an immi- 
grant may live in it all his life 
without appreciable contact with any 
other nationality group. He may 
speak Italian, read Italian, hear 
Italian on the air, eat Italian, con- 
fess in Italian, buy Italian products 
in stores run by Italians for Italians. 
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He may, if he chooses, remain an 
ingredient with a melting point 
below that of the melting pot. 

Here, one might speculate, would 
be an excellent breeding ground for 
Fascism, cut off as the community 
is from the main currents of Ameri- 
can life and linked to Italy by strong 
sentimental nationalistic ties. High 
in illiteracy, the community is with- 
out adequate domestic sources of 
news information in the spoken 
word. The illiterate Italian, as poorly 
versed in spoken as in written Eng- 
lish, and incapable of reading Italian, 
cannot get the news on the Amer- 
ican air—there is no longer any 
news in Italian. The literate Italian 
can, of course, read the Italian news- 
papers, but already there is suspicion 
that the Italian press is being cen- 
sored. Where shall these people turn 
for news? Our interviewers found 
that a predominant majority of the 
population considers the American 
press and radio unfair to Italy. One 
channel is open to them: the Italian 
shortwave radio. 

Were the North Enders well satis- 
fied members of the American com- 
munity, there would, perhaps, be less 
tendency for them to turn to exter- 
nal sources of information. But they 
are not. They have “reasons for 
anger.” They report discrimination 
in job seeking, they feel neglected, 
apart. Children in the community 
do not like to go on expeditions to 
playgrounds outside the area because 
“all the kids there are American.” 

Because of all these factors the 
writers felt that a study of the listen- 
ing behavior of this community 
would be significant. The investiga- 
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tion was geared to an analysis of 
both shortwave and medium-wave 
listening. The technique used was 
the interview, and all such inter- 
viewing was conducted in the period 
from June 1 to June 20, 1941. The 
study falls into three parts. A polling 
study on listening habits conducted 
on a sample of 600 cases, all over 
21 years of age, constitutes the first 
part (Appendix A). Since the neigh- 
borhood is relatively homogeneous, 
sampling was carried out by geo- 
graphical cross-sectioning in which 
proportional numbers of respondents 
were chosen from each sub-area of 
the community. Major axes were 
drawn across the area, and along 
these every eighth doorbell was rung. 
Effort was made to interview as 
many men as women and to repre- 
sent all age groupings. Distribution 
of cases according to age and sex 
will be discussed later. Interviewers, 
chosen on the basis of superior edu- 
cational background and familiarity 
with the vicinity, were drawn from 
the area itself; all of them were 
bilingual and known in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The chief function of this prelim- 
inary polling study was to ascertain 
how much and what kind of radio 
listening went on in the North End 
—both shortwave and _standard- 
wave—and to determine superficially 
what sort of person listened to what 
sorts of programs. Since, from the 
very nature of the local and inter- 
national situations at that time, it 
was impossible to ask political ques- 
tions without incurring the wrath 
and suspicion of the community, the 
first poll was oriented toward the de- 
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termination of general reading and 
listening habits which might distin- 
guish the shortwave and non-short- 
wave listener.* 

At the time of interviewing, orders 
for the evacuation of Italian consular 
oficials had been issued, and the 
North End Italians were feeling in- 
creasingly the discrimination against 
them in the greater community. So 
tense was the atmosphere at one 
point that the writers—in spite of 
backing by two educational institu- 
tions and a North End Settlement 
House—had to assure the interview- 
ers anew that they were in no way 
connected with the much despised 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

In the next part of the study the 
600 cases were separated into three 
groups according to types of listening 
habits. The second section of the 
study was concerned with intensive 
work on the habits, attitudes, and 
preferences of 62 individuals rep- 
resenting each listening group. Of 
these, 21 were habitual shortwave 
listeners; 20 listened only or pre- 
dominantly to local Italian programs; 
the remainder listened only or pre- 
dominantly to programs in English. 
Each case study was carried out in 
the home of the person under obser- 
vation by interviewers with a wide 
knowledge of the community. 
Guided by the schedule presented 
in Appendix B, each interview re- 
quired an average of four hours. 
Some of the most valuable data was 
drawn from information volunteered 
by interviewees in the course of 
conversation with interviewers, and 
much came from “family bull-ses- 
sions” after interviewing had official- 


ly ended. In order to obviate suspi- 
cion interviewers avoided taking ex- 
tensive notes during interviews; in- 
stead, they returned immediately to 
a central office, there to dictate in as 
much detail as possible the content 
of the interview. 

A third section of the study con- 
cerned itself with checking the re- 
liability of answers to the questions 
on listening to shortwave. An inter- 
viewer who represented himself as 
a radio expert from the “Radio In- 
stitute”—in whose name all other 
interviewing had been done—exam- 
ined the radio sets of 50 people who 
had reported listening to shortwave, 
asking various irrelevant questions 
on reception, but including one 
query concerning where on the dial 
the respondents obtained best short- 
wave reception. In this way, the diffi- 
cult shortwave question was checked. 
Additional data on the social life of 
the neighborhood and radio pro- 
grams available were gathered from 
many sources.* 


2 The study was financed by two grants: 
one from the Princeton Listening Center, 
a project of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
Princeton University and the other from 
the Radio Broadcasting Research Project 
of Harvard University, also a project of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The writers are 
indebted to Professors Harwood L. Childs 
of Princeton and C. J. Friedrich of Harvard 
for support in this work. To the North 
Bennett Street Industrial School we wish 
to express our gratitude for the use of 
facilities. 

8 The writers are indebted to Mr. A. N. 
Armstrong, Jr. of Station WCOP, Mr. 
Richardson of the WPA Adult Education 
Project, Miss Gallway of the North Bennett 
Street Industrial School, and to countless 
others who were generous in supplying in- 
formation. 
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TABLE 1 


Age Distribution of Males and Females in the Sample Population 





See = = 














Males Females 
N-256 N-344 
20-29 29.6 27.8 
30-39 21.1 19.2 
49-49 17.0 22.9 
50-59 18.0 19.8 
60 and over 12.1 6.7 
No data 1.6 3-6 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Preliminary Study— 16.6% listen to English programs only 


Kind of Listening 

The population studied in this in- 
vestigation, as stated earlier, was 
composed entirely of adults. The 
distribution of males and females 
according to age is presented in 
Table 1. 

Almost all of the people in the 
North End speak Italian. Of the 
600 people interviewed, only 12 did 
not know the language; about a 
fifth, indeed, spoke Italian only. Half 
spoke both Italian and English, but 
preferred to speak English, while 
slightly less than a fourth spoke 
both Italian and English and pre 
ferred Italian. About 6° spoke both 
languages and had no preference be- 
tween them, The facility with Italian 
in the community is reflected in its 
radio listening. Eighty-three and 
four-tenths of the sample population 
listen to Italian radio programs, and 
76.6% listen to English programs. 
But as for the amount of listening, 
English programs have the edge: 


23.4% listen to Italian programs only 
20.8% listen to both English and Iktal., 
more often Italian 

listen to both English and Ital., 
more often English 

listen to English and Italian 
equally often 


33-090 


6.2% 


Considering the paucity of available 
programs in Italian, the frequency 
of listening to these programs is strik- 
ing evidence of the strong hold ex- 
erted by the culture of the mother 
country. 

Further evidence of this hold was 
provided in the fact that slightly 
more than 40° of the men named 
all Italian or two out of three Italian 
programs among their three favorite 
radio programs, and 52.3°% of the 
women did likewise. The discrepan- 
cy between the sexes seems to be ac- 
counted for largely by the fact that 
many of the Italian broadcasts on 
Boston stations come at a time when 
the men work, while the women are 
at home with a radio handy. 


Shortwave Listening 
What of shortwave listening in 
such a community? In what ways 
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TABLE 2 


Percentage of cases not reading paper or listening to newscasts 





es 





Shortwave Domestic 

Listeners Listeners 
N-166 N-434 
Read no paper 8.0 15.0 
Listen to no domestic newscasts 1.8 g.2 





does it fit into the pattern of the 
community? How does it relate to 
other listening and reading habits in 
the community? Answers to these 
questions are provided in several 
forms: by statistical analysis and by 
the case-history method. 

The shortwave audience comprises 
27.1% of the 600 interviewees. Ap- 
proximately one-third of this group 
listens to foreign broadcasts at least 
once a week on their own sets or on 
sets belonging to friends or neigh- 
bors, Of all the individuals who re- 
port that their sets are capable of 
foreign reception, 59°/, actually use 
them for shortwave listening.‘ 

The relative proportion of the 
sexes in the shortwave audience tells 
us nothing very significant. Nor 
does listening to shortwave seem to 
any great extent to be a function of 
age. 


Possible Explanations Disproved 


What then, differentiates the short- 
wave listener from his brothers? Sev- 
eral hypotheses suggest themselves. 
First and most obvious of these is 
that the shortwave listener is one 
who is extremely interested in 
current events—so interested that he 
turns to unconventional sources of 
information, such as the shortwave 


radio. Table 2 reveals that, to some 
extent, the shortwave listener does 
actually follow the news more care- 
fully than those who listen exclu- 
sively to domestic programs. The 
difference between the groups in this 
respect, however, is not striking. 

A second hypothesis depicts the 
shortwave listener as a person who 
prefers sources of information which 
are somehow linked in his mind 
with the mother country. Such a 
shortwave listener would have lis- 
tened to local Italian newscasts when 
they were on the air, more often 
than to English, would prefer the 
Italian press to the English. Such, 
however, was not the case. Table 3 
reveals that there had been an equal 
amount of listening to domestic 
Italian radio news among the short- 
wave and non-shortwave listening 
audiences when such news was avail- 
able. 

The same equality holds for the 
type of newspaper preferred by the 
two groups. 

* There is some reason to believe that 
shortwave listening among Italo-Americans 
is becoming more prevalent. The Mazzini 
News, organ of the Mazzini Society, warns 


in its issue of November 6, 1941 that “a 
large percentage of Italian-American fam- 
ilies listen to the 8 p.m. broadcast from the 


Nazi-controlled Rome Radio.” 
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TABLE 3 


Language of domestic newscasts listenes 


7 


. 


to by shortwave 


and non-shortwave groups® 





Listened to Italian radio news 


Listened to English radio news only 32.5 


Listened to both 


Pursuing a similar hypothesis, one 
would assume that a shortwave lis- 
tener, still the mother 
country, would listen most often to 
radio programs Italian. Yet 
Table 4 indicates that, if anything, 
domestic listeners tend to tune in 


bound to 


in 


on Italian programs more often than 
do shortwave listeners. 

If linguistic usage be taken as an 
index of national identification, then 
one might expect those who speak 
Italian only or who speak both lan- 
guages and prefer Italian, to listen 
more often to shortwave broadcast- 
ing. But once more the results show 
that this is not the case. The distri- 
bution of linguistic groups among 


Shortwave Domestic 
Listeners Listeners 
V-166 N-434 
only 22.3 21.9 
30.6 
35.3 





shortwave and domestic listeners is 
practically identical. 

Another likely hypothesis views 
the shortwave listener as a more 
“serious” person with more serious 
listening interests—shortwave listen- 
ing being construed here as “serious” 
listening. Thus, the same interest in 
events which might lead a listener to 
such programs as the Chicago Round 
Table or America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air might also direct him to 


5 Since no domestic Italian news was 
available at the time of the interviews, the 
question on listening to Italian news re- 
ferred to past listening. The question on 
English news referred to listening at the 


time of the interview. 


TABLE 4 


Language of domestic programs listened to more often 
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Listen to English only 


Listen to both, more often Eng. 


Listen to both, equally 


Listen to both, more often Ital. 


Listen to Italian only 





Shortwave Domestic 
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14.8 16.7 
37.6 36.3 
10.0 5-0 
18.8 17.2 
18.8 24.5 
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programs from abroad. Yet the fig- 
ures we have on this point lend no 
support to such a view. The “serious- 
ness” of favorite programs does not 
distinguish the shortwave from the 
non-shortwave listener. Both groups 
were equally avid for dramatic, 
variety, and dance programs; neither 
particularly enthusiastic about other 
radio offerings. 

A further theory—also wrong— 
was tested. The shortwave listener, 
one might suppose, would be a more 
ardent radio fan than the domestic 
listener. To test this theory it was 
assumed, with good reason, that the 
ardent radio fan is a person of very 
specific radio preferences. Thus if he 
were asked about his favorite radio 
program, he might answer “Glenn 
Miller” rather than “swing music,” 
“Raymond Gram Swing” rather than 
“news commentary.” But such a 
likely lead was destined to be another 
“dud.” Favorite were 
equally specific in both groups, with 
approximately 65°/, of domestic and 
shortwave listeners naming specific 
programs as favorites. 

Thus far the total effect of our 
findings on the 600 cases has been 
negative. The shortwave listener is 
slightly more interested in news, but 
not very much so. Other program 
preferences do not distinguish be- 
tween the domestic and shortwave 
listener, nor do linguistic habits, 


programs 


news reading habits, or the extent 
to which the listener is an ardent 
radio far. One conclusion is clear: 
the shortwave listener is marked by 
no simple stigmata which can be 
unmasked in a necessarily superficial 
polling study. For the motivations 
underlying shortwave listening, con- 


047 
sequently, the writers deemed it wise 
to look deeper; to this end a more 
elaborate case method was employed. 


Intensive Case Studies 

Ideally, the finale to the present 
investigation should be the analysis 
of the life histories of shortwave 
listeners in the light of an analysis 
of the psychological and social struc- 
ture of the North End community. 
Lacking such comprehension of both 
the shortwave listener and his com- 
munity, the writers attempt in this 
section to present a series of in- 
ferences dealing with possible causes 
and consequences of shortwave lis- 
tening based on the analysis of sixty- 
two adults between the ages of 22 
and 65, 21 of whom were habitual 
shortwave listeners. 


Militant Italianism 

Of first importance among the cor- 
relates of shortwave listening is a 
complex of factors described by the 
term “militant Italianism.” The 
militant Italian in the North End is 
the one who objects most strongly 
and vocally to job discrimination 
against his nationality group. Most 
of the persons who could be classed 
in this group were naturalized cit- 
izens who have been in this country 
for many years—long enough to 
have stored up great resentment to- 
ward the “hostile” community which 
exists beyond the borders of the 
North End.° Politically, he is almost 

6 The younger people in this group have 
turned inward to the community as a 
means of adjusting to their marginal status 
as second-generation Italians. Such a re- 
action is described by Child in his study 
of the New Haven Italian community. See 
Irvin L. Child, Doctoral Dissertion, Yale 
University, 1939. 
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without exception an isolationist and 
identifies himself strongly with the 
Old Country. When discussing rea- 
sons for the war, he blames Roose- 
velt, the Jews, England, or some 
other convenient scapegoat; never 
Italy. His heroes are Lindbergh, 
Wheeler, and Mussolini. As a group, 
the militant Italians are those who 
have objected most vigorously to the 
reduction of Italian programs on the 
Boston radio, and especially have 
they raised their voices concerning 
the transformation into an adver- 
tising spiel of Ubaldo Guidi’s pro- 
Fascist mews commentary over a 
Boston station. Feeling that Guidi’s 
news was banned by “the Govern- 
ment,” they resent bitterly what they 
think is unfair discrimination. This 
group turns most readily to short- 
wave listening. About one-half of 
the shortwave cases interviewed 
showed clear signs of this complex, 
whereas only about a quarter of the 
domestic listeners exhibited the trait 
to any observable extent. 

These individuals are not afraid 
to speak their mind. “Mussolini has 
threatened Roosevelt with the 
sword,” remarked one of them to an 
interviewer. They make no bones 
about listening to shortwave, nor do 
they have any doubts about the 
relative accurracy of domestic news 
broadcasts and shortwave news. 
When asked whether they would be- 
lieve a Rome report or an American 
report about shipping losses, their 
answer was almost invariably and 
vehemently in favor of the former. 
“IT believe the Rome radio,” com- 
mented one militant Italian, “be- 
cause it always speaks the truth and 
is a great nation.” Concerning the 
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possibility of censorship on the short- 
wave radio, the following reply from 
one of our cases illustrates another 
typical reaction: “Sure it’s censored. 
Everything is censored. But that’s all 
right with me, ‘cause Mussolini's 
OK and so is Hitler.” 

Their reasons for opposing the 
entry of America into the war and 
for objecting to Roosevelt's foreign 
policy reflect the Rome radio and 
domestic isolationists. The war, they 
say, “is none of America’s business”; 
“nobody is bothering us, so why 
should we go looking for trouble”; 
“England and France tried to hog 
everything and tell everybody what 
to do after the last war, so Germany 
and Italy had to go to war.” Even 
more typically Radio Roma were the 
lines of several others. “The Jews 
have all the money and are pushing 
Roosevelt into the war—the Jews and 
the capitalists.” Or, “Roosevelt is out 
to help the Jews; he has Jewish 
blood too.” 

The response of militant Italians 
to the question whether they con- 
sider themselves Italians or Amer- 
icans or Italian-Americans yielded 
some interesting insights and created 
some embarrassing moments for the 
interviewers. They didn’t like the 
question, regarding it as a piece of 
indelicate snooping. Many refused 
to answer it, even sensed a veiled 
insult—an interesting indication of 
their paranoia on the subject of the 
Italian in America. 

In spite of his militant attitudes, 
the typical member of this group 1s 
fairly well acculturated, reading the 
American isolationist 
press—and listening to popular Eng- 
lish radio programs. He is not, in 


press—the 
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short, the unacculturated peasant 
who handles the English language 
only with difficulty. He has tried to 
become an American and has been 
rebuffed; now he turns with passion 
to Italy as a source of gratification 
and comfort. The Rome radio serves 
the function of making Italy more 
gratifying a symbol of identification 
by making it more glorious and 
more personal—right there on the 
table. That it also provides the mili- 
tant Italian with the news he wants 
to hear is obvious. Until there is a 
positive program of social rehabili- 
tation in this community we may 
expect to have among our Italian 
Americans an unhealthy sense of 
insecurity that begs for alleviation— 
even if it be by identification with 
Fascism. 


Sex Roles and Shortwave 
Listening 

Although, as the polling study 
revealed, there is an equal amount of 
shortwave listening among males 
and females, the evidence of the 
case material forces the conclusion 
that such listening is in its initiation 
predominantly a male pattern. It is 
the male who supplies not only the 
initiative for first tuning in on for- 
eign stations, but also the sustained 
interest necessary for steady listening 
in the face of varying atmospheric 
conditions. In practically all the 
cases of shortwave listening among 
females, the interviewers found that 
the reason for first listening and for 
later listening was linked with the 
activities of some male in the family, 
either husband, father, or brother. 

A corollary finding was that those 
wives of “militant Italian” shortwave 
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listeners who listened to foreign 
programs with their husbands held 
a far more confused and shallow 
view of the world situation than 
did their husbands. Women who 
told the interviewers that they lis- 
tened to shortwave broadcasts “be- 
cause my husband likes to listen to 
them in the evening” were the ones 
who were likely to give contradic- 
tory reasons for the cause of the 
war and poorly thought-out state- 
ments about the domestic scene. In 
this aspect, they differ little from 
female domestic listeners. The view 
of one such woman that the war 
was caused by British greed (Rome 
radio line), “selfishness like there 
always was that makes people fight,” 
and the inevitable need to “demol- 
ish” the population “because there 
are too many people” (an Old World 
peasant theory) represents an ex- 
treme case of the manner in which 
conflicting views persist, half-digest- 
ed, in the minds of these women. At 
best, the arguments of the Rome 
radio have a “segmental” effect, rare- 
ly altering the basic homespun views 
of the women on the international 
situation. 


Skepticism and Shortwave 
Listening 

A marked characteristic of the 
“militant Italian” group was a deep- 
lying skepticism about the accuracy 
of the news to be obtained on 
domestic stations and in the domestic 
press. By and large, they believed 
that radio news announcers were 
told what to say either by the “Gov- 
ernment” or by sponsors; theirs was 
a firm conviction that the American 
press was unfair to Italy. About the 
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accuracy and fairness of programs 
from abroad they were far !ess 
skeptical. 

There were, on the other hand, 
certain cases exhibiting a far less 
militant attitude toward Italy, who 
were skeptical not only of domestic 
news sources but also of the short- 
wave radio. They admitted readily 
that Rome news was censored, but 
hastened to point out that so was all 
news; they listened to the shortwave 
radio to hear the “other side.” Sev- 
eral of these skeptics agreed that 
American news was unfair to Italy 
and that Rome news was unfair to 
the United States. In this they 
differed from the militant group, 
which concurred in the first belief 
but not in the latter. And while the 
militant Italians believed the Rome 
radio had some inside “dope,” the 
skeptics were doubtful. 

Typical too of some thorough- 
going skeptics was their answer to 
the question whether they would be- 
lieve contradictory American and 
Italian reports of British ship losses. 
To a man they responded with some 
variant of the reply of one case: “You 
can’t believe any of them; they all 
blow their horns.” Many 
answered by suggesting a compro- 
mise midway between the claims of 
all the nations involved. 

It seems fairly safe to conclude, 
then, that two kinds of skepticism 
enter into the factors influencing 
shortwave listening: the one-sided 
skepticism of the militant Italian who 
has lost faith in domestic news 
sources and turns back to sources in 
the Old Country, and the negativistic 
general skepticism of those cases who 
are interested in finding out what 


own 
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kind of stories are being handed out 
by both sides. Both these attitudes 
were far more characteristic of the 
shortwave cases than of those cases 
who listened exclusively to dotnestic 
programs. 


Activism and Shortwave 
Listening 

An unexpected but compelling 
finding was that the shortwave 
listeners showed a far less passive 
attitude toward the radio in general 
than did their parochial 
brothers. In discussing their favorite 


domestic programs, they were quick 


more 


to point out faults and to suggest im- 
provements; the radio to them 
seemed less of an irrevocably finished 
product than to the other cases. Their 
replies to the question whether they 
would like to see changes in radio 
programs often ran to volubility. 
Hardly any of the shortwave cases 
took programs for granted to the 
extent of saying explicitly, as one 
peasant woman put it, “I like the 
radio like it is—nice singing and 
talking and joking.” 

Such a tendency toward active 
criticism of the domestic radio sug- 
gests two possible and complemen- 
tary insights into the personality of 
the shortwave First, the 
shortwave listener is generally more 
sophisticated about the radio than 


listener. 


is the domestic listener—either a 
cause or result of foreign listening; 
or, he is generally more dissatisfied 
with domestic radio, another factor 
which might alter the balance of 


factors leading to foreign listening. 
Prestige Enhancement 


The fact that shortwave listeners 
talk more often to their friends about 
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the programs they hear than do 
most domestic listeners about their 
favorites, led the writers to some 
further searching for an explanation 
of this phenomenon.’ Several in- 
dividuals commented to interviewers 
that news from Rome had greater 
weight in political arguments than 
news broadcast over the domestic 
radio or published in the local press. 
“When we have an argument about 
what's going on,” one individual ex- 
plained, “somebody will turn on the 
radio to Rome and we listen.” Such 
remarks seem to indicate that the 
gain in prestige from being au 
courant with Radio Roma must be 
considerable. The faith in Rome 
news varies, of course, from group 
to group within the community; yet 
there is some reason to believe that 
whether a group believes what is 
said by Rome or not, the purveying 
of such news is considered a mark 
of being very well informed. 


Casual Shortwave Listening 


The considerable group of persons 
listening only occasionally to short- 
wave programs from abroad presents 
a separate problem. First, it should 
be made clear that the casual listener 
does not have a fixed preference for 
a particular nation’s programs to 
nearly the same extent as the regular 
listener. Unlike the regular listener 
who tunes to the same station even 
when conditions are poor, he may 
listen to the BBC, Berlin, Rome, 
South America, or Boston’s WRUL 
—depending upon atmospheric con- 
ditions. The gratification he gets, 
moreover, will not be the same as 
that gained by the “regulars,” for 
it is really amusement rather than 


confirmation of beliefs or bolstering 
of the ego which he seeks from his 
pursuits. The “casual’s” attitude to- 
ward foreign programs is best com- 
pared with the attitude of radio 
listeners during the 1920's toward 
programs from out-of-town, It’s 
“fun” to get Europe, just as, in the 
old days, it used to be “fun” to tune 
in San Francisco from the East. 

Sull others among the “casuals” 
get their satisfaction from scoffing. 
They may turn their wit on British, 
German, or even Italian programs. 
So great is the skepticism of this 
group that they believe practically 
nothing they hear from abroad, The 
attitude of one young man toward 
the Rome radio reflects the general 
frame of mind of the scoffers: “The 
Rome radio is full of coke. You can’t 
believe that stuff.” 


Belief in Shortwave 


As we have said, some of the 
shortwave listeners were skeptical 
of both shortwave and domestic 
rews. Among the militant Italian 
group, however, the credence given 
Rome news and opinion was high. 
The motivation behind this belief 
was simple and needed no probing 
analysis to be uncovered. The case 
who stated that he believed the Rome 
radio “because it is a great nation” 
typifies the sort of rationalization to 
be found in the group as a whole. 
The attitude may be summed up in 
the expression, “This is the truth, for 
Italy can do no wrong.” 


7 One exception to this generalization is 
found among the older women in the com- 
munity who discuss with much ardor the 
Italian-language continued stories aired by 
one of the local Boston stations. 
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A handful of however, 
stated that they believed the short- 


wave radio in general and the Rome 


cases, 


radio in particular “because it was 
right there” where the news was 
taking place. To them, the fact of 
“being on the spot” was a guarantee 
of truth. Those cases who listened 
only to Rome, however, neglected to 
say why they thought Italy was 
closer to scenes of action than, say, 
Great Britain, and why they didn’t 
listen to BBC broadcasts too. Our 
interviewers, unfortunately, did not 
press the point. 


The Beginnings of 
Shortwave Listening 

The two events mentioned most 
frequently in connection with initial 
listening to foreign broadcasts were 
the Ethiopian War and the begin- 
ning of the present conflict. The 
remarks of several individuals whose 
listening began at the time of the 
former event throw some light on 
why North Enders start listening to 
shortwave programs. They tuned in 
to hear the “real” about 
Ethiopia, adding that American re- 
ports were too biased. Similar com- 
ments were tendered by persons who 
began following from 
abroad during the fall and winter of 
1939. 

Since, during both these periods, 
Italian nationalism was high in Bos- 
news was pre- 


news 


broadcasts 


ton and domestic 
dominantly hostile to Italy, a rather 
obvious hypothesis about the be- 
ginnings of shortwave listening sug- 
gests itself. Where there is a sharp 
disparity between a person’s view of 
the world situation and the view 


presented by available domestic 
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news, the person will turn to other 
news sources—among them the 
shortwave radio. Such a disparity 
did not, of course, necessarily set 
North Enders to searching for more 
congenial sources of information. 
Very likely, however, it made them 
more amenable to the suggestions 
of those who were already listening 
to Radio Roma—including not a 
small number of loyal Fascists more 
or less connected with the now-de 
funct Italian consulate in Boston. 


Conclusions 

In this definitely lower-class com- 
munity, peopled almost exclusively 
by  first- second-generation 
Italians, shortwave 
found to be a very common habit 
present in about a quarter of the 
adult population. Polling community 
opinion on listening and reading 
habits yielded no striking correlates 
of the shortwave habit. Case study 
of a group of known shortwave 
listeners and domestic listeners did, 


and 
listening was 


however, reveal several interesting 
facts about motivations for short- 
wave listening which, it may be 
stated tentatively, furnish insight on 
the problem of why the average 
listener turns to the shortwave radio 
and why he believes or doubts what 
he hears there. These may be sum- 
marized briefly. 

1. A complex attitude, composed 
of militant identification with Italy 
and resentment America, 
which we have “militant 
Italianism,” appears to give rise, in 
many cases, to shortwave listening. 
The militant verbal 
about their reasons for anger: they 
feel the sting of job discrimination, 
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sense the resentment of the outside 
community toward Italians—are, in 
short, paranoid about their status as 
marginal Americans, In Italy they 
see the gratification of desires never 
fulfilled here: power, command, and 
“glory.” 

The relation of their attitude to- 
ward Italy and their preference for 
the Rome radio is not difficult to 
fathom. For them broadcasts from 
Italy serve many functions: they 
are confirmed in their devotion for 
the mother country, their hostility 
toward America is reinforced by 
Radio Roma’s constant and biting 
attacks on the United States, and 
their belief in their destiny as 
Italians is provided with verbal fuel. 
That they have turned back to Italy 
for their news and opinions is not to 
be explained simply by the fact that 
they or their ancestors hailed origi- 
nally from that country; their return 
stems from far more important 
sources, sources of discontent with 
what America has given them. Until 
these are removed, a ready and will- 
ing audience for Rome broadcasts 
will always be in our midst. 

2. A second factor found to be 
associated with shortwave listening 
is skepticism about the truth of news 
to be from domestic 
sources. Particularly strong in the 
militant Italian, such skepticism does 
not extend to programs from Italy. 
It may be assumed that for cases ex- 
hibiting such particularistic skepti- 
cism, Rome news and comment are 
“easier” to believe than anti-Italian 
American news and comment. 

3. A more generalized skepticism 
was found to be characteristic of 
other shortwave listeners. These 


obtained 


cases doubt not only domestic news, 
but also the news to be heard over 
the shortwaves. They suspect censor- 
ship everywhere, giving as their 
reason for listening to shortwave the 
desire to hear all sides of the news. 

4. In their activistic attitude to- 
ward the radio in general, the short- 
wave listeners interviewed stood out, 
almost without exception, from the 
domestic listeners. Vocal about their 
complaints, they have many program 
changes to suggest. Some want 
specific programs altered, others call 
for additions of new programs— 
particularly Italian-language news. 
Their attitude may be taken either 
as an indication of dissatisfaction 
with the domestic radio, as a sign 
of greater sophistication about radio, 
or both. 

5- Both in its initiation and its 
maintenance, shortwave listening 
was found to be a predominantly 
male pattern. Although an equal 
number of men and women were 
found to listen to the shortwave 
radio, case study revealed that 
women usually listened as a result 
of the interest of their husbands, 
brothers, or fathers. Moreover, the 
degree to which the ideology of 
Radio Roma is reflected in political 
attitudes of male and female short- 
wave listeners is different; men 
seem more profoundly influenced. 

6. Casual shortwave listening has 
two ascertainable motives as_ its 
base. One is that desire for “thrill” 
or “fun” characteristic of radio fans 
in the early 1920's and of radio 
“hams” at the present time; other 
occasional listeners seem to derive 
their satisfaction from scoffing at 
what they hear over the shortwaves. 
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7. Some shortwave listening ap- 


pears to be motivated by the need 
for prestige, the purveying of short- 
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hear because it comes from where 
the news is happening. Since these 
latter listen predominantly to Rome 





wave news being, in the North End, 
apparently a mark of superiority. 

8. Rationalizations for believing 
what is heard over the shortwave 
radio follow two lines. Among the 
militant Itailans, it is simply, “Italy 
Other 


alone, and not to London, their 


rationalization is suspect. Cases who 
do not believe what they hear on the 
shortwave radio fall into the class of 
the skeptics who listen to hear both 


sides, and the scoffers who listen to 


can do no cases 


assert that they believe what they 


wrong.” 
mock. 


APPENDIX A 
POLLING STUDY 
1. Do you have a radio in your home or where you work? 
If NO ask: 1a. Do you listen to somebody else's radio? 
If NO end interview; if YES continue. 
2. Do you listen to radio programs in Italian? 
If YES ask: 2a. Do you listen to news programs in Italian? 
3. Do you listen to radio programs in English? 
If YES ask: 3a. Do you listen to news programs in English? 
If both Italian and English programs are listened to, ask 4. 
Which programs do you listen to more often—Italian or English? 
What are your three favorite radio programs? 
6. Do you ever buy products advertised over the radio 
7. Can your radio get shortwave broadcasts direct from Europe, that is, programs from 
Europe not carried by American stations? 
If YES ask: 7a. Do you listen to these programs from Europe? 
If NO or if person has no radio, ask: 7b. Do you listen to programs 
Europe on somebody else's radio? 
8. Do you read the newspapers regularly? 
8a. What is your favorite newspaper? 


direct from 


9. Name. 

10. Address. 

tr. Sex. 

12. Marital status. 
13. Age. 


14. If interview is conducted in Italian, ask: 14a. Do you speak English? 
If interview is conducted in English, ask: 14b. Do you speak Italian? 
If person speaks both Italian and English, ask: 14a. Which do you prefer to speak— 


English or Italian? 
APPENDIX B 
CASE STUDY OUTLINE 


1. SPECIFIC PROGRAM PREFERENCE 


a. What three radio programs do you like the best (not news)? How did you happen 
to hear about each of these? What is each program about? Why do you like it? 
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b. Have you ever listened to: The Goldbergs? I'm an American? Big Town? 
c. If you have listened to them, what do you think of them? 
d. Do you listen to continued stories on the radio? 
If YES ask: In Italian? In English? 
If Italian only, ask: Have you ever heard English stories? 
If YES, ask: Why don't you listen to them? 
If English only, ask: Have you ever heard Italian stories? 
If YES, ask: Why don't you listen to them? 
If both, ask: Which do you prefer? Why? 
e. Would you like to see more, or less, Italian programs on the air than there are now? 
f. Whatever kind of programs you listen to, are there any changes you would like to 


see made in them? 


RADIO IN GENERAL 


a. How many hours a day do you listen to radio programs in English and in Italian? 

b. Do all your family want to listen to the same programs? 

If NO ask: When there is an argument, who decides which programs shall go on?’ 

c. Do you listen alone, or is there usually someone else with you? 

d. At the end of a hard day, would you prefer to sit down and listen to Italian 
programs on local stations, American programs, or shortwave programs from 
Europe? 

ce. Would you prefer to hear advertising by local stores or by national companies? 

f. Do you ever talk over radio programs with other people? 

If YES ask: Which programs do you talk about most and with whom? 


NEWS 

1. Which news programs do you listen to, and how many times a day do you listen 
to each? 

b. Would you rather hear news programs in English or Italian? Why? 

c. What is your favorite news program? Do you trust the announcer on this program 
more than the announcers on others? Why? Do you think the announcer on this 
program has some inside information which others do not have? How do you 
account for this inside information? 

d. Do you think anybody tells the news announcers what to say or what not to say? 

If YES ask: Who tells them and what do they tell them? 
e. Do you think American radio news is fair to Italy? In English? In Italian? 


COMPARISON BETWEEN RADIO AND OTHER MEDIA 


a. How many times a month do you go to the movies? Who are your favorite actor 


and actress? 

b. What is your favorite newspaper? What do you like best about it? 
If reason given is that the paper is in the Italian language, ask: Why do you prefer 
this Italian paper to other newspapers in Italian? 

c. Do you think your favorite newspaper is fairer in its treatment of news than your 
favorite radio news announcer? 


ATTITUDES TOWARD ITALIANS IN AMERICA 


a. What do you call yourself—Italian-American, American, or Italian? Explain. 

b. Do you feel that Italians have a harder time getting a job in Boston than the Irish 
or other groups, just because they are Italians? Explain. 

c. What three men do you admire most in the world today? 

d. Are most of your friends of Italian background like yourself? 
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If you had a chance to, would you like to live outside the North End? 
If YES ask: Where would you go, and why? 
Are all your family in this country? 


6. ATTITUDE TOWARD CURRENT EVENTS 


In general do you approve or disapprove today of Roosevelt as President? 


a. 

b. What do you think is the cause of the present war? \ 

c. Do you think this war is none of America’s business? 

7. SHORTWAVE 

a. Do you listen to shortwave direct from Europe? 
If NO, ask Question 8 below. 

b. What sort of programs do you like on shortwave? 

c. Which countries can you hear the best on shortwave? 

d. Which country’s programs do you like the best on shortwave? 

e. Do you trust the news you hear on shortwave more than you trust that which you 
hear on: local Italian programs? English programs? or the news you read 
Italian papers? American papers? 

f. How often do you listen to shortwave? 

g. When did you first start listening to shortwave? Why? 

h. Do you talk over what you hear on shortwave with anyone? 


J. 


If YES ask: With whom? 

If the Rome radio said the British had lost 200 ships, and the American radio said 
the British had lost 100 ships, which would you think nearer the right number? 
Do you think the Rome radio is fair to America? 


8. To be asked only of people who do not listen to shortwave now: 
Have you ever listened to shortwave programs in the past? 
If YES ask: Why did you stop listening? 


Name. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Address. 

Sex, Age, Marital Status. 

Number of persons living in dwelling unit. Number of rooms. 
Where were you born? 

How long have you been in the United States? 


Are you a citizen? Have you got your first papers? Do you plan to become a citizen? 


Do you belong to any clubs or groups? If so, which? 


Present occupation, or present occupation of spouse? 


Have you been on relief in the last five years? If so, for how long? 
Last job before this for self or spouse? 

To which church do you belong? 

How many times a month do you go to church? 


How far did you go in school in Italy? in the United States? 
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SOME COMMENTS ON PROPAGANDA 
ANALYSIS AND THE SCIENCE OF 


DEMOCRACY 


By CLYDE R. MILLER 


Has the teaching of courses in propaganda analysis produced cynicism, under- 
mined faith in democratic principles, and weakened national morale? The 
founder and executive secretary of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, an 
Associate Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
takes issue with the answers given by Dr. Bruce L. Smith in a recent article in 


The Public Opinion Quarterly. 


In the Public Opinion Quarterly 
of June 1941, Bruce Lannes Smith, 
in an article entitled “Propaganda 
Analysis and the Science of De- 
mocracy,” held that the teaching of 
propaganda analysis seemed to re- 
sult in “an extremely high, even 
menacing, degree of cynicism,” 
especially among adolescents. This 
result developed, he thought, as a 
result of teaching methods in use 
at present. 

Good teacher that he is, Mr. Smith 
proposed as an approach to the prob- 
lem of studying propaganda one 
which would counteract cynicism 
and establish in the minds of young 
people certain concrete values which 
might be summed up in his phrase, 
“a science of democracy.” 

As the individual who in 1937 
founded the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis (with the moral and 
financial support of Edward A. 
Filene), I read Mr. Smith’s article 
with interest, sympathy and ap- 
proval. He is correct in indicating 
that some approaches to the study of 
propaganda may and do cause 


cynicism. He is in error if, by his 
article, he implies that the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis has not 
taken that positive approach to pre- 
vent cynicism. From its beginning 
the Institute has been aware of the 
danger of the “debunking approach” 
to propaganda analysis; it has in- 
sisted upon the utilization of teach- 
ing methods and content which Mr. 
Smith, upon examination, would find 
remarkably similar to his own pro- 


posals. 
Positive versus Negative 


In propaganda analysis the Insti- 
tute has been emphasizing an objec- 
tive, scientific approach to contro- 
versia! issues and, as an integral part 
of that approach, has been trying to 
build—to use Mr. Smith’s phrase— 
“a vigorous faith in the values and 
ultimate triumph of democratic 
practice.” Mr. Smith states that many 
teachers have been making early 
attempts to build “propaganda re- 
sistance” among their students. True. 
It is mot propaganda resistance, 
however (valuable as that may be at 
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times in dealing with anti-demo- 
cratic propagandas ), which is stressed 
in the educational program of the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis; it 
is understanding of why and how 
propaganda works—how it relates to 
our fears and hopes, our hates and 
loves, our mental and emotional con- 
ditioning, our basic needs. 

Emphasis upon the negative goal 
of resisting propaganda does create 
cynicism in some; hence, the Insti- 
tute does not favor it. But emphasis 
upon a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the conflicting aims and pur- 
poses of all manner of individuals 
and groups does, in practice, cause 
students to evaluate those aims and 
purposes. It causes them to consider 
concrete goals of individuals and 
groups, to make some estimate of 
how, if these are realized, the realiza- 
tion of other goals of other indi- 
viduals and groups would be favor- 
ably or adversely affected. This 
emphasis the Institute recommends. 
It would have students examine their 
own goals, ideals, purposes, and 
prejudices, and try to discover how 
they came to have them. This ap- 
proach brings home to students basic 
facts in psychology and sociology. It 
reveals the play of conditioning in- 
fluences which have made them 
what they are today. Almost in- 
evitably it reveals how authoritarian- 
ism differs from democracy. It makes 
vivid the truth of a New York Times 
comment of a few years ago— 
namely, that what is vicious about 
propaganda is not propaganda, but 
a monopoly of it. In this approach 
students see a monopoly of propa- 
ganda as a necessary aspect of dic- 


tatorship. From its beginning, there- 
fore, the Institute has held that a 
competition of propagandas is a 
necessary aspect of democracy. In its 
first bulletin, October 1937, the In- 
stitute, in laying a foundation for its 
studies, quoted an editorial state- 
ment of the Springfield Republican: 


“Free propaganda is nothing but free 
publicity for the views, interpretations, 
arguments, pleadings, truths and untruths, 
half-lies and lies of all creation. Propaganda 
is good as well as bad. “We are surrounded 
by clouds of propaganda.’ . . . It is up to 
each of us to precipitate from those clouds 
the true and the false, the near-true and 
the near-false, identifying and giving to 
each classification its correct label.” 


Only under conditions of de- 
mocracy can there be free propa- 
ganda and free analysis thereof. So, 
in October 1937, the Institute laid 
down specific democratic practices as 
a measuring stick to separate “good” 
from “bad.” It declared: 


“When does a propaganda conform to 
democratic principles? It conforms when 
it tends to preserve and extend democracy; 
it is antagonistic when it undermines or 
destroys democracy. 

“Democracy has four parts, set forth or 
implied in the Constitution and federal 


statutes: 


“1. Political—Freedom to vote on pub- 
lic issues; freedom of press and 
speech to discuss those issues in pub- 
lic gatherings, in press, radio, mo- 
tion pictures, etc. 

“2. Economic—Freedom to work and 
to participate in organizations and 
discussions to promote better work- 
ing standards and higher living 
conditions for the people. 

“3. Social-——Freedom from oppression 
based on theories of superiority or 
inferority. 

“4. Religious—Freedom of worship, 
with separation of church and state. 
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“With all of these freedoms are associated 
responsibilities. Thus, with freedom of the 
press goes the responsibility for accuracy in 
news and honesty in editorials.” 

Mr. Smith “suspects” that propa- 
ganda analysis may cause some stu- 
dents to demand censorship (authori- 
tarianism ) in some form, as a means 
of dealing with propaganda. He 
“suspects” that others are caused by 
propaganda analysis to demand a 
wider freedom of speech than at 
present prevails. 

As secretary of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, I can assure 
Mr. Smith that I have not heard of 
any students demanding authori- 
tarianism as a means of dealing with 
propaganda, but I do know for a 
fact that the educational program has 
caused many thousands of teachers 
and students to have a surer faith in 
the present and ultimate values of 
the scentific method and democratic 
practices. 

Cynicism 

Concerning cynicism, it is true 
that any scientific approach which 
brings home to students, perhaps for 
the first time, the fact that things 
they have believed to be true are not 
true may have an upsetting effect. 
It may cause some to become cynics 
—for a time, at least. I recall an in- 
cident in my own experience. I was 
a freshman in high school. In a class 
in elementary science the teacher 
picked up an apple and, addressing 
me, asked: “What are apples for?” 

“To eat,” I said. 

“For whom to eat?” 

That seemed a silly question. 
“Why,” I said, “for people to eat, or 
maybe pigs or horses.” 


“No,” said the teacher, “apples are 
for apples to eat.” 

It was so much nonsense to me— 
that remark. Then she broke the 
apple open and showed the brown 
seeds, She told how what we called 
“the apple” was really just a store of 
moisture and food to _ provide 
nourishing soil for the feeding of the 
young apples which were in those 
brown seeds. In short, apples were for 
apples to eat. They were not for boys 
or girls or pigs or horses. Mother 
Nature was not concerned about 
them. 

Well, to a young Methodist who 
had to go to church twice on Sunday 
and to Sunday School and Junior 
League besides, that was an appalling 
thought. It shook my faith. I began 
to question the utility of prayer and 
the miracles of the Bible. 

No wonder the theologians in the 
Middle Ages and in decades not so 
distant opposed the teaching of 
science, declaring it made atheists 
of the young. Vested interests and 
minds conditioned by “the disease 
of orthodoxy” were concerned. An- 
drew Dickson White’s great work, 
“A History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology” is studded with hun- 
dreds of concrete instances of theo- 
logical opposition to ideas which 
might cast doubt upon the thesis that 
the scriptures, with the theologians as 
their custodians, contained all knowl- 
edge, had all the answers. The vested 
interests of the theologians caused 
the teaching of the hypothesis of 
Copernicus to be forbidden in both 
the Catholic and Protestant universi- 
ties. Protestant theologians, as well 
as the Inquisition, used propaganda 
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device No. 1—Name Calling— 
against Galileo. “Heretic!” they 


cried. As Andrew Dickson White 
points out, that word carried such a 
connotation of evil and wickedness 
that merely to be labelled with it was 
tantamount to separation from the 
social scene, and a none-too-pleasant 
separation at that. 

And William Graham Sumner, in 
his “Folkways,” relates the dogmatic 
mind to that ethnocentrism which 
makes it possible for sincere persons, 
as well as for charlatans, to achieve 
vast influence by words and acts 
utilizing “association and _ sug- 
gestion.” Sumner and White make 
clear that the charge of corrupting 
the youth, laid against the scientists, 
grew out of an authoritarianism in- 
compatible with science and de- 
mocracy. 

These classics by Sumner and 
White, it may be pointed out, are 
recommended to all teachers of 
propaganda analysis. 

But to come back to the science 
teacher who upset my faith by that 
curious remark about apples. She 
and I later were to study comparative 
religion, to learn why Mohammed- 
ans, Buddhists, Hindus, Presby- 
terians and Catholics thought and 
acted as they did. We came to under- 
stand the difference between the- 
ology on the one hand and religion 
on the other. It was no accident that 
the reading of William James’ 
“Varieties of Religious Experience” 
influenced me to rejoin the church. 
A precipitate approach to the find- 
ings of science may have started me 
towards what would call 
cynicism. But wise and kindly teach- 


some 
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ing was not content with shocking 
me into unbelief; it set out to give 
me increased respect for truth and 
for the scientific method. 

I cite this incident out of my per- 
sonal history because it has been one 
of many that have contributed to 
the shaping of the course in Public 
Opinion and Education which I have 
given at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Inasmuch as the Institute 
grew out of this course—particularly 
its educational program—the per- 
sonal history is pertinent. And so | 
am wholly sympathetic with Mr. 
Smith’s concern about cynicism. In 
my teaching of teachers I have for 
the past ten years laid increasing 
stress upon the importance of hold- 
ing fast to a set of values—holding 
fast to them until by testing and ap- 
praisal better ones can be discovered. 


Stressing Democratic Goals 


What Mr. Smith wrote about the 
importance of “the science of de- 
mocracy” to make these values ex- 
plicit as well as implicit in the social 
sciences is good science and good 
democracy. The Institute’s educa- 
tional program has this as a major 
aim. It stresses the “life history 
technique.” Students are asked what 
life values they hold now, how these 
differ from what they have held in 
the past, what influences in home or 
church or neighborhood or economic 
status or political teaching have 
created the differences between what 
they believe now and what they 
have believed in the past. Students 
study the values or goals set forth 
in the United States Constitution, in 
papal encyclicals, in statements of 
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Protestant and Jewish church bodies, 
in the platforms of political parties, 
in the goals of labor unions, business 
organizations and patriotic societies, 
and educational associations. 

This study of goals or values and 
how we come to hold them gradually 
gives point to the fact that different 
goals involve conflict. As Mr. Smith 
clearly shows, this conflict may take 
the form of violence or it may take 
the form of persuasions or propa- 
gandas to line up people for or 
against various goals; or it may be 
fair or unfair competition in the field 
of management of goods and 
services. In every aspect, however, 
conflict is involved; and conflict, 
whether it takes the form of fair 
competition or acts of violence, al- 
ways is the focal point of propa- 
gandas. 

As students come to recognize the 
relationship between propaganda 
and conflict, they find highly perti- 
nent the study of pressure groups 
and their attempts to control chan- 
nels of communication: radio, 
cinema, press, churches, schools, 
labor unions, business groups, patri- 
otic societies and others. 

Mr. Smith recommends “a con- 
siderable amount of psychiatric 
training” for teachers who propose 
to deal with propaganda analysis. 
I am not sure that I or my colleagues 
in the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis would go along with him in 
recommending at least a year of 
supervised psychiatric training as a 
minimum prerequisite for every 
teacher of propaganda analysis. It 
might be desirable, depending upon 
the teaching; but with thousands of 


English and social studies and 
science teachers doing some work in 
propaganda analysis, it would hardly 
be possible. A more practical ap- 
proach is found in anthropology, 
sociology, history and comparative 
religion. Moreover, as Mr. Smith 
says, we have a great distance to 
travel and we must travel it quickly 
if democracy is to be made secure 
in America. With the millions of 
young people likely to be stampeded 
into Fascism, the simple approach 
to propaganda analysis is mandatory 
in their cases. And I think it manda- 
tory, too, for most adults. That is 
why, in my own teaching, I have 
used the seven common propaganda 
devices early in the course. That is 
why the Institute published these de- 
vices in its second bulletin. 

Mr. Smith says that students be- 
come tremendously interested in 
these devices. That is true. It is true 
of all students, whether they are 
youngsters in a junior high school or 
mature adults. Yes, a price may be 
paid for this approach. Some teachers 
may stop with the devices, and then 
the propaganda analysis can become 
mere debunking to result in the 
cynicism which Mr. Smith sees as 
so present a danger. That is why the 
Institute stresses scientific method 
and humane life values. In my own 
classes, comprised of men and 
women who are likely to be teaching 
propaganda analysis, I use the seven 
devices early in the course, but not 
at its very beginning. I ask my stu- 
dents to collect examples of the 
various devices. In receiving that re- 
quest they receive the following in- 
structions: 
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DETECTION AND ANALYSIS OI 
PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda is persuasion. It is expression 
of opinion, or fact or alleged fact, or it is 
action—calculated to influence the opinions 
and actions of groups and individuals, with 
reference to some predetermined end. If 
it’s effective, it causes us to think or be- 
lieve or act as the propagandist wishes; it 
causes us fo reject or to approve: com- 
mercial products; political parties and 
platforms and candidates; national policies 
leading to war or peace; educational 
philosophies and programs; economic sys- 
tems and programs; labor unions; Cham- 
bers of Commerce; theories of racial 
superiority or inferiority; measures advo- 
cated for safeguarding against disease and 
accidents. Propaganda always involves con- 
flict, is designed to make us “take sides.” 
Its goal may be “good” or “bad,” depend- 
ing upon what one considers “good” or 
“bad.” Most persons, for example, now 
consider as “good,” propaganda to prevent 
smallpox; some, however, consider propa- 
ganda for vaccination as “bad”; some 
consider propaganda for tobacco or liquor 
as “good” whereas others regard it as 
“bad.” 

Detection of propaganda is casy—in most 
cases. One needs only to know the seven 
common propaganda devices: (1) Name 
Calling; (2) Glittering Generalities; (3) 
Transfer; (4) Testimonial; (5) Plain Folks; 
(6) Card Stacking; (7) Band Wagon. 
Every one of these devices, with the ex- 
ception of Card Stacking, can easily b« 
detected by anybody. 

Analysis of propaganda may be difficult 
—how difficult depends upon one’s fa- 
miliaritv with relevant facts, together with 
one’s capacity for testing the propaganda 
in the light of the facts. That capacity, in 
turn, depends upon one’s education, upon 
the conditioning of his mind, upon what 
he has been trained to consider “good” or 
“bad.” 

Warning: Merely to detect propaganda 
and to go no further may be worse than 
useless. It tends to make one say “Every- 
thing is propaganda—so what?” Such an 
approach is superficial. In the case of some 
students whose minds are not disciplined, 


it may lead to cynicism. It may cause many 
to foliow a course of inaction. There are 
values in life; people must recognize them, 
and act to preserve them. 

Analysis implies intelligent action, based 
on mature conclusions. With such analysis 
in view, you are asked to prepare a scrap- 
book. In this, illustrate every one of the 
seven devices. For scrapbook purposes, use 
advertisements, cartoons, news stories, and 
editorials. Required: Two illustrations of 
every device, more if you wish, with 
thorough-going analyses. In your analysis 
(1) identify the device used; (2) indicate 
who uses it; (3) what his interests are: 
(4) why he desires to make people reject 
or approve a product, policy, or program. 

For some years I have been at- 
tempting to get from my students an 
appraisal of the effect of propaganda 
aialysis upon their own thinking, 
particularly with reference to 
whether or not it has caused in them 
one or more of the following: 

Defeatism ——Authoritarian 
Fatalism approach to 
education 


—Cynicism ye 
—Belief in 


comet 
SCIEN democracy 


——Disbelief in 
democracy 


approach to 
education 
——Any other attitudes 

In recent years perhaps two stu- 
dents in every fifty have indicated 
that propaganda analysis has re- 
sulted in an attitude of defeatism, 
fatalism or cynicism. The vast 
majority find it has strengthened 
their belief in democracy and in a 
scientific approach to education. 

I have made an effort in recent 
years to have these students re- 
appraise effects of the course on their 
attitudes six or eight months after 
completing it. Here the lasting atti- 
tudes which the great majority reveal 
as being strengthened are belief in 
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democracy and a scientific approach 
to education. In no instance has the 
re-appraisal indicated cynicism, The 
study, however, is partial, incom 
plete. 1 wish it were possible for the 
Public Opinion Ouarterly to under- 
take an appraisal that would be more 
nearly complete and which would 
follow various groups of high school 
and college students through two or 
three years after their study of propa- 
ganda analysis. 

Contact with teachers at the junior 
high school, high school and college 
level, who in recent years have been 
following the educational program 
of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, reveals their undertaking 
numerous courses, projects and study 
units calculated to strengthen a be 
lief in democratic practices. 

A study unit inspired by Propa- 
ganda Analysis and recently worked 
out in the public schools of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, is entitled, 
“Public Opinion and How It Is In- 
fluenced—A Unit Study in Public 
Opinion in a Democracy.” Spring- 
field Senior High School students 
have commented on the effect of this 
unit on their own thinking. Here 
are some of their appraisals: 

1. I never before thought of prejudice 
and propaganda as very important. I 
think that prejudices can be forgotten 
when we analyze the cause of the 
prejudices. 
I know now the sources and the 
methods of propaganda. Influencing 
public opinion seems an easy matter 
on paper. I shall try to do it for my- 
self to see whether it is. 
3. All in all, I consider the present day 
situation is more vivid to me because 


of the background received in this 
course. I consider the problems of our 


we 


country more real because | have 
acquired a knowledge of the back- 
ground for the troubles. Since I think 
this course was to establish background 
for judgment, I know that in my case 
it succeeded. 

4. This course started me to thinking 
and judging things a little more. 

5. I was inclined to sympathize with 
Fascism when this course began. Per- 
haps because I was allowed to discuss 
here my ideas freely and openly, I 
have come to think that the democratic 
method is much the best. 

6. More time should be given to the study 
of propaganda and prejudice. You can't 
tell me that there isn’t any more propa- 
ganda in the world than we had time 
to bring into class. 

7. I realized when I started this unit that 
my attitude ought to be changed about 
many things. I think it takes more than 
that covered by the unit to really 
change that attitude. Perhaps to begin 
is worthwhile, though. 


Instrument of Democratic Living 
How propaganda analysis has been 
utilized as an instrument of demo- 
cratic living has been described in an 
unpublished manuscript by Mrs. Lois 
G. Sinnigen, teacher in the public 
schools of Hackensack, N.J. Mrs. 
Sinnigen, like most good teachers in 
this field, starts with life values, and 
has her seventh grade boys and girls 
formulate in their own language the 
minimum essentials of democratic 
living. By actual practice in demo- 
cratic living the youngsters become 
definitely conscious of the demo- 
cratic process; they gain respect for 
the moral rights and feelings of 
others; they put stress on the appeal 
to reason as opposed to violence. 
Then, in keeping with the Institute’s 
emphasis on democratic values and 
Mrs. Sinnigen’s emphasis on the 
science of democracy, these young- 
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sters make first-hand studies of prob- 
lems involving the conflict of various 
groups with differing goals. They 
get facts from key people in such 
groups. In the study of health these 
youngsters take up such things as the 
pasteurization of milk; they inter- 
view doctors, school nurses, firemen, 
traffic officers; they see key people 
in the community, including some 
who might well oppose taxes for 
health measures. 

There are now, thanks to propa- 
ganda analysis (and, of course, to 
similar undertak- 
ings), thousands of teachers who, 
like Mrs. Sinnigen, are combining 
the scientific approach with humane 
life goals. You will find them 
throughout the country in colleges 
and high schools and increasingly in 
elementary schools. In speaking of 
high schools, persons interested in 
this subject might well study what 
the schools of Santa Barbara County, 
Calif., of Clayton, Mo., and of Rock 
Island, Ill., have done in relating 
propaganda analysis to a scientific 


pro-democratic 


and humane approach to today’s 
great conflicts. 

In the task of combatting the un- 
scientific theories of racism, which 
Hitler and Goebbels have utilized so 
effectively to create mass hatreds, the 
Institute may be doing its best work. 
No has gone 
through the recommended educa- 


student, once he 
tional program of the Institute, is 
likely to succumb to propaganda 
causing him to hate Jews as Jews and 
Negroes as Negroes. This approach 
does immunize against 
propagandas inciting to hatred based 
on racial and religious differences. 


students 
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The process of scientific analysis in 
combination with a faith which holds 
fast to the values of democracy is the 
most powerful instrument for com- 
batting the wave of Ku Klux 
Klanism that is developing rapidly 
as a result of war tensions. 

With that combination made in- 
creasingly effective in the thinking 
and responses of young people and 
adults, propagandists who exploit 
ignorance, gullibility and prejudice 
will be less successful in creating 
blind phobias and mass hysterias. 

It may well be that war conditions 
temporarily may hamper realistic 
analysis of specific war propagandas. 
It would be surprising if this were 
not true. The likelihood that it is 
true or soon may be true may be 
one reason why the United States 
Office of Education is laying special 
stress on encouraging schools and col- 
leges to utilize the methods of science 
and democracy in building national 


morale. 
In a bulletin it distributed in 
October, 1941, “Civilian Morale 


Service—How to Participate,” edu- 
cators are told that “morale in a de- 
mocracy is the product of different 
procedures than morale in a dictator- 


ship. And then: 


“ |. . Freedom of inquiry and discus- 
sion are of the essence of the democratic 
method of resolving conflicts and achieving 
a desirable degree of national unity. 

“We repudiate the method of controlled 
propaganda with its suppression of every- 
thing considered dangerous to good morale 
and its brazen propagation of lies and 
half-truths. We repudiate this method on 
both philosophical and practical grounds. 
It is detestable to us because it degrades 
the individual by depriving him of his 
sacred right to know the truth and to 
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choose for himself that to which he will 
give his loyalty. On the practical side it is 
a short-sighted and self-destructive method 
of creating morale. Sooner or later the 
cleverest deception is unmasked. Morale 
induced by injections of falsehoods into 
the body politic is soon destroyed by its 
own poison. 

“Yet, it must be recognized that if the 
search for truth and understanding is not 
effectively organized with the positive 
assistance of those institutions especially 
devoted to public enlightenment, skilled 
propaganda may gain temporary and even 
disastrous advantages by exploiting ignor- 
ance, gullibility and prejudice.” 


That statement sums up an edu- 
cational approach which the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis has had 


from the beginning. As a result of 
that program, a great many Ameri- 
cans are less likely today to fall for 
clever deceptions. The decrease in 
susceptibility to dishonest or illogical 
persuasion is not accompanied by 
cynicism—certainly not lasting cyni- 
cism—when it comes as a result of 
the educational recom- 


mended by the Institute.’ 


program 


1 For a detailed picture of that approach, 
see Volume I of The Publications of the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, and the 
Institute’s volume of experimental study 
materials, entitled “Group Leader's Guide 
to Propaganda Analysis.” 





GALLUP AND FORTUNE POLLS 


This section contains a compilation, topically arranged, of poll results released 
by the American Institute of Public Opinion and by Fortune. It is complete 
for the time periods covered except for a special Fortune survey listed at the 
end. The arpo results cover the period from July through September 1941. 
(Previous alpo questions were reported in the July 1938, October 1939 and all 
subsequent issues of the QuarRTERLY.) The Fortune questions are those which 
appeared in the July, August and September issues of the magazine. (Previous 
Fortune questions were reported in the March 1940 and all subsequent issues 
of the QUARTERLY.) 


Under each topic, all of the Institute data are given in chronological order, 
then all of the Fortune material, also in chronological sequence. Dates appearing 
in connection with a1po questions are those carried in the date lines of Institute 
releases to subscribing newspapers; dates following Fortune questions indicate 
the issue of the magazine in which the information appeared. Institute ques- 
tions are designated by a1po; Fortune questions by For.; “pK"’ stands for “don't 


know”; “no op.” for “no opinion.” 


In considering these poll data, the reader should bear in mind certain salient 
points of reference set forth on pages 75 and 76 of the March 1940 issue of 
the QuarTerRLty. The QuarTerty wishes to express its appreciation to George 
Gallup and the American Institute of Public Opinion and to the editors of 
Fortune and Elmo Roper for their cooperation in making these survey results 
available in convenient form to other students of public opinion. 


Part One: Domestic Issues 
1. POLITICAL 


WILLKIE’S POPULARITY 
Has your opinion of Wendell Willkie changed since the election? If so, 
do you like him better or not as well as then? (July 26, ’41—a1Po) 


Republicans Democrats Nation 


Better 9°% 30% 20 
Not as well 38 7 19 
Haven't changed opinion 53 62 61 


KEEP-OUT-OF-WAR PARTY 

If Lindbergh, Wheeler, Nye and others start a Keep-Out-of-War party 
and enter candidates in the next Congressional elections, would you vote 
for the candidate of that party? (Sept. 20, '41—a1Po) 


Yes 
Total U.S. 16° 
Eastern States 18 
East Central States 19 
West Central States 17 
Southern States 9 


Western States 13 
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REPUBLICAN SUPPORT OF FOREIGN POLICY 
See Part Two: The War in Europe. 


2. GOVERNMENTAL POLICY 


PRICES AND WAGES 

As one way to prevent prices from going up rapidly, would you be willing 
to have the government keep your wage (salary) rate where it now is, if 
the government also keeps the prices of the things which you buy where 


they are now? (Sept. 11, °41—a1Po) 


Yes 62% No 32° Undecided 6 


Do you consider that you are now being paid a fair wage (salary)? (Sept. 
11, "41—alPo) 


Consider Wage Fair 64° 
Consider Wage Unfair 33 
Undecided 2 
Favor Wage- 
Income Groups: Fixing Opposed Undecided 
Families earning 
less than $20 a week 57% 35% 8°/ 
Families earning 
$20 to $40 a week 65 30 5 
Families earning 
over $40 a week 63 32 5 


Considering costs of production, do you think that the price you are now 
getting for your chief crop or product is a fair price? (Sept. 12, ’41—a1Po) 


Consider Consider 

price fair price not fair Undecided 
Total farmers 52% 34% 14% 
Mid-West farmers 56 29 15 
All other farmers 48 38 14 


Would you be willing to have the government keep prices where they are 
now on the things you sell, provided the government also fixes the prices 
of the things you buy at the present level? (Sept. 12, ’41—atPo) 


Favor 
price fixing Oppose Undecided 
Total farmers 55% 28%, 17% 
Mid-West farmers 54 28 18 


All other farmers 55 29 16 
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WAR-TIME RESTRICTIONS AND SACRIFICES 





If we were actually in the war and the government put these things into | 
effect, which would you do willingly, which would you do unwillingly, and 
which would you want to fight against? (Aug. ’41—For.) 


Do Do Fight Don't 

(Asked of men and women) willingly unwillingly against know 
Pay double the present taxes on 

luxuries such as movies, tobacco, 

liquor, etc. 77.7 14.2 3.9 43% 
Pay a general sales tax on every- 

thing you buy. 74.5 15.7 5.0 4.8 
Cut down your gasoline consump- 

tion by one-third. 74.5 15.6 6.8 3.1 
Support a national prohibition law. 39.7 17.5 32.8 10.0 
Support a change in income-tax re- 

quirements to include all in- 

comes over $500 a year 38.0 27.3 22.7 12.0 
(Asked of men) 
Spend one day a weck in training 

for home defense. 88.9 6.3 2.5 2.3 | 
Draft you into the armed forces for 

possible service abroad. 53.3 25 18.8 2.9 | 
(Asked of men and employed 

women) 
Work sixty hours a week. 78.6 13.8 5-5 2.1 
Move you from your present job 

into a defense job in the same 

community but with poorer pay 

and prospects. 49.3 30.4 15.0 5.3 


(Asked of women) 


Spend one day a week in Red Cross 


work. 88.9 6.5 1.5 3.1 
Give up your aluminum pots and 

pans. 79.2 14.9 4.5 1.1 
Move your husband from his pres- 

ent job into a defense job in the 

same community but with poorer 

pay and prospects. 37.8 35.1 18.6 8.5 
Draft your son into armed forces 

for possible service abroad. 37.9 36.3 22.2 3.6 
Draft your husband into the armed 

forces for possible service abroad. 26.7 36.6 32.1 4.6 


Have you had to make any personal sacrifices or do without things as a 
result of the war? (Sept. 26, '41—a1po) 


Yes 26° No 74% 
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INFLATION 

Do you believe there is serious danger of a runaway currency inflation 
within a year or two, or do you think that price and currency controls can 
keep the ratio of money to goods within a reasonable range? (Sept. 41 
—FORTUNE FORUM OF EXECUTIVE OPINION’ ) 


Runaway inflation in sight 12.3°%, 
Controls will prevent serious break 50.2 
Enough inflation to harm business seriously 40.2 


1 Based on a selective sample of business executives; hereafter referred to as For. F.E.O. 


3. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


DEFENSE ECONOMY 
See Part Three: National Defense. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF DEFENSE WORK 


Financially, are you better off, or worse off than last year? (July 5, °41— 


AIPO) 

National: Better off 30° Same 50% Worse off 20% 

Sections: Better Off Worse Off Net Gain 
New England 35 20% +15 


(Me., N.H., Vt., R.L., 
Conn., Mass.) 


Middle Atlantic 30 22 +8 
(N.Y., N.J., Pa., 
Del., Md., W.Va.) 
East Central 33 18 +15 
(Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich.) 
West Central 30 16 +14 


(Wis., Minn., Ia., Mo., 
Kan., Neb., N.D., S.D.) 


South 27 21 +6 
(Va. Ky., Tenn., N.C., 
S.C., Ga., Fla., Ala., 
Miss., Ark., La., Tex., 
Okla.) 
Mountain States 29 22 +7 
(Colo., Wyo., Mont., Idaho, 
Nev., N.Mex., Ariz., Utah) 
Pacific Coast 27 
(Cal., Ore., Wash.) 


ty 
ty 


+5 
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Occupation: Better Off Worse Off Net Gain 
Professional 34% 16° -+-18 | 
Business 32 19 +13 
Farmers 26 16 +10 
White Collar 38 17 +21 
Skilled Labor 34 21 +13 | 
Semi-Skilled 32 23 1. g 
Unskilled 24 24 + o 
On Relief 11 33 +-22 

Age Grou ps: Better Off Worse Off Same 
a 47% 15% 38% | 
30-49 31 18 51 
50 and over 17 26 57 


Which of the following would you say most nearly applies to you? (Sept. 
"4I—FOR. F.E.O.) 











Manu- Com- Railroads 
factur- merce & & 
Total ing Finance Retailing Utilities | 
In a business in which government 
orders now play an important 
part. 26.4% 37-77% 7:2% 11.3% 13.9% 
Not directly concerned with war 
orders, but in a business that 
does, or will, markedly feel the 
effects of them. 48.5% 45.7% 46.7% 54.0° 66.8% | 
Not directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with defense industries, 
but in close touch with execu- 
tives or officials who are. 9-5 5.0% 23.0 10.4° 13.1% 
Unaffected directly or indirectly by 
defense effort, except in so far 
as all enterprises are touched by 
it, in terms of taxes, prices, cred- 
it, and other factors that react | 
to war economy. 30.6% 24.8% 44.2% 41.5% 18.0% 
115.0%" 113.2% 121.1% 117.2% 111.8% 


2In this and in several tables to follow totals of more than 100 per cent are accounted 
for by multiple answers. 


Is your employment total now above or below the average for approxi- 
mately the past three years? 


As it looks now, how do you think the gross dollar volume of your 
company’s business for 1941 will compare with that for the average of the 
past three years or so? 
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As it looks now, how do you think net profits of your company in 1941, 
before income and excess-profits taxes will compare with those for the 
average of the past three years or so? (Sept. ’41—For. F.E.0.) 


Manu- Com- Railroads 
factur- merce & & 

Total ing Finance Retailing Utilities 

Above—Employment 64.9% 70.6% 46.6% 67.0% 60.2% 
Gross dollar volume 81.7 86.4 69.1 80.0 88.2 
Net profits 63.9 69.2 46.0 61.0 62.0 
Same—Employment 28.3 24.4 42.2 28.6 30.6 
Gross dollar volume 10.9 7.8 22.9 9.7 6.6 
Net profits 19.1 16.4 33-5 17.3 16.5 
Below—Employment 6.8 5.0 11.2 4-4 9.2 
Gross dollar volume 7.4 5.8 8.0 10.3 5.2 
Net profits 17.0 14.4 20.5 21.7 21.5 


Have priorities or the diversion of any goods or services to war purposes 
kept, or threatened to keep, your concern from doing any business it might 
otherwise be engaged in? (Sept. ’41—For. F.£.0.) 


Kept from doing business 14.1% -_ 
Threatened to 36.8 99-9 / 
No effect yet 41.7 

No effect expected 7.4 


(If kept from doing business, or threatened) Has this condition resulted, 
or is this condition likely to result, in unemployment for any of your 
employees? (Sept. ’41—FoR. F.E.0.) 


Percentage of Percentage of 
those answering manufacturing executives 
Has resulted 6.8 35 
Is likely to 68.0 34.6 
No effect 25.2 12.8 


(If unemployment has resulted) About what percentage of them (your 
employees)? (Sept. ’41—For. F.E.0.) 


°o;/ o/ o/ o/ 
5% 31-4% 50% 78%, 
10°% 27 of 2.0 
(oO 27-4 75, ° ée 
25% 29.4 100% 2.0 


(If unemployment has resulted) As you see it now, can all or nearly all 
of these displaced workers be reemployed readily in other jobs in your 
own activities? Or in your locality? (Sept. ’41—For. F.£.0.) 


In own activities In own locality 
Yes 18.5% 39-5% 
Not sure 42.6 51.2 


No 38.9 9.3 
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If priorities or the diversion of any goods or service to war purposes have 
kept, or threatened to keep, your concern from doing business it might 
otherwise be engaged in, what goods or services have been, or will be want- 
ing? (Sept. ’41—For. F.£.0.) 


Metals Have kept Threatened to keep 
Iron and steel 31.4% 41.9 
Aluminum 13.8 87.3 11.2 103.9 
Other 42.1 50.8 

Raw materials 
Rubber ay (Co) 9.5 

, , 6. 
Unclassified 1.7 ) _ 16.8 _ 


Manufactured and 
semi-manufactured 








Chemicals 15.4 13.8 
Machinery and tools 13.3 14.8 
Paper 58 >) 40.3 8.4 49-9 
Textiles 5-3 7.1 
Petroleum products 0.5 5.8 
Transportation 9.6 6.7 

Skilled labor 4.8 2.6 
Miscellaneous 14.4 20.0 

170.8%, 209.4%, 


Have priorities and diversions of goods or services kept you from making 
repairs or additions you would normally make? (Sept. ’41—For. F.£.0.) 


a o/ 7 an , 
Yes 23.0% No 77.0 


Would you call the effect upon your plant of this deferment of repairs— 
(Sept. ’41—For. F.E.0.) 


Serious now 8.1° 
Would be serious in another six months 26.8 
Would be serious in another year 32.4 
Not serious 32.7 


Has your own occupation with war work allowed your competitors to 
take any business that would normally have been yours? (Sept. ’41— 
FOR. F.E.O.) 


Yes 11.4% 
No 58.5 


Not occupied with war work 30.1 
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(If yes) What percentage of your normal business would this represent? 
(Sept. ’41—FOR. F.E.O.) 


Less than 5°% 10.9% 
5% to 107%, 37-1 
10% to 25% 39-4 
More than 25% 12.6 


Have you felt need for any additional working or fixed capital in your 
business? (Sept. ’41—FOoR. F.E.O.) 


Yes 15.8% 
Not yet but soon 8.7 
No 755 


Railway and public utility executives were asked concerning rail and 
power loads: 

If a more even distribution of the load within systems is undertaken, 
how do you think industrial, commercial, and residential customers can 
best be persuaded to cooperate? (Sept. ’41—For. F.E.O.) 

By educational programs conducted by the utilities themselves 54.8% 
By local general committees 26.2 
By government order 23.8 
By all these methods with emphasis on the one checked above 47.6 





152.4% 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Are you in favor of government old-age pensions? (Aug. 7, '41—a1Po) 





Favor 91% Oppose 7°, Undecided 2% 


At what age should pensions begin? (Aug. 7, '41—a1Po) 
Before 60 17% At6o0 47% At 61 or later 36% 


What do you think is the smallest income per month that a single person 
over 60 (married couple over 60) needs for a decent living in your com- 
munity? (Aug. 7, ’41—aIPo) 

Median Monthly Sum Median Monthly Sum 
for Single Person for Married Couple 


National average $42 $73 
New England and Middle Atlantic 50 78 
East Central 42 74 
West Central 37 59 
South 32 59 


West 48 76 
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Voters aged 21-34 $48 $77 
Voters aged 35-44 46 74 
Voters aged 45-59 41 73 
Voters aged 60 and over 40 62 


Should old-age pensions be paid to all old people? (Aug. 8, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 22% Only needy persons 70°% Opposed to old-age 
pensions or unde- 


cided 8°, 


Would you be willing to pay three cents out of every dollar of your 
income until you are 60 in order to get a pension from the government of 
$50 a month after you are 60? (Aug. 8, ’41—a1Po) 


Willing 76% Unwilling 18 Undecided 6% 
Do you know how much per month each person is supposed to receive 


under the Townsend Plan that is now being proposed to Congress? (Aug. 8, 
"4I—alIPo) 


$50 a month or less 5% 
Between $75 and $200 77o 
$200 15% 
No opinion 73 


Part Two: The War In Europe 


1. AMERICAN ESTIMATES 
U.S. PARTICIPATION 


Which one of the following statements most nearly represents your 
attitude toward the present war? (Aug. '41—FoR.) 


Those who think this is our war are wrong, and the 
people of this country should resist to the last ditch 


any move that would lead us further toward war. 16.3 

A lot of mistakes have brought us close to a war that 38.7 
isn’t ours, but now that it’s done we should support ™ 
in full the government's program. 22.4 


While at first it looked as though this was not our war, 
it now looks as though we should back England until 


Hitler is beaten. 41.3 
It is our war as well as England’s, and we should have 53:77 
been in there fighting with her before this. 12.4 


Don’t know 76 
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East South New Pacific East North 
Central England Coast Central 
For risking war 70.8°/, 61.5% 48.3% 42.3% 
Against risking war 22.6 30.9 48.9 49-9 
Don’t know 6.6 7.6 28 7.8 


(If saying this wasn’t our war at first, but now it is) Would you be 
willing to see our navy used if necessary? Our air force? Our army? 
(Aug. ’41—For.) 


Navy Air force Army 
Yes 89.4% 86.9% 69.3% 
No 6.8 8.6 23.3 
Don’t know 3.8 4.5 7.4 


THE WAR BETWEEN GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


In the present war between Germany and Russia, which side would you 
like to see win? (July 12, °41—a1Po) 


Income groups Religion 


TotalU.S. Upper Middle Lower Catholic Protestant 
Germany 49 5% 4% 3% 6% 3% 
Russia 72 72 73 72 65 74 
Makes no difference 17 2 
; 23 23 25 29 23 
Don’t know 7 


Which side do you think will win the war? (July 12, ’41—a1ro) 


Germany 47%, 
Russia 22 
Will End in Stalemate 8 
No Opinion 23 


PEACE PROPOSALS 


If Germany were to offer peace on the basis that she would keep only the 
territory won from Russia, and give up France, Scandinavia and the other 
conquered countries, would you favor such a peace? (Aug. 30, '41—arIPo) 


Oppose 58° Favor 34% Undecided 8° 

If peace could be obtained today on the basis of Germany holding the 
countries she has conquered so far, and Britain keeping the British Empire 
as it now stands, would you be in favor of such a peace? (Aug. 30, "41 


—AIPO ) 


Oppose 71°% Favor 21% Undecided 8% 
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LAST WORLD WAR 


Do you happen to have any idea how much money the United States 
spent in the first World War? (July 15, ’41—a1po) 


Yes 15 No 85% 
Do you happen to have any idea how many Americans were killed as a 
result of the first World War? (July 15, '41—a1Po) 
Yes 21% No 79% 
If we go into the war, would you say that it will cost our country more 
money than the first World War? (July 15, ’41—a1Po) 
More 87% Less 1 About the same 5°% No Opinion 7% 


If we go into the war, would you say that we will have more soldiers and 
sailors killed, or fewer, than in the first World War? (July 15, ’41—a1Po) 


More 45°% Fewer 31°% Aboutthesame 9g No Opinion 15% 


POSITION OF VICHY GOVERNMENT 


In the war between Britain and Germany, do you think the Vichy gov- 
ernment is helping one side rather than the other? (Aug. 15, '41—a1Po) 


Helping Hitler 58°94 Helping Britain 494 Neutral 139, No opinion 25%, 
U.S. AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Do you think the United States should have joined the League of Nations 
after the last war? (Aug. 22, ’41—a1Po) 


Should Should not 

have joined have joined Undecided 
Total U.S. 37 37 26 
New England and Middle Atlantic 390% 36 25% 
East Central 35 39 26 
West Central 27 45 28 
South 39 30 31 
West 42 35 23 


WHO WILL WIN? 


Which side do you think will win the war—Britain or Germany? (Sept. 9, 
"4I—alPo) 
Stalemate or 
Britain 69° Germany 6°% Undecided 25% 
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What do you think are England’s chances of winning if we don’t get any 
further into the war than we are now? If we use our navy to make sure 
that supplies get over there? If we go into the war with all of our military 


forces? (Aug. ’41—FoR.) 


If we go If we use lf we use all 

no further our navy military forces 
> 0° ; 2 - 62.2°/ - 
Probable a 6 175 76 “ys ~ : 3 83.07% 
Fifty-fifty 26.3 21.5 4-1 
Poor 25.4 , : 4.2 1.1 

6 S. j 

Hopeless 15.2 di 1.1 +3 0.5 
Don’t know 15.6 15.2 11.3 


EFFECT OF GERMAN VICTORY 


Here are three statements that people are making about what Hitler will 
do if he defeats England. Which one are you most inclined to agree with? 
(Aug. ’41—For.) 

Hitler is only interested in forming a united Europe, and if he suc- 

ceeds in defeating England he will not be interested in either North 

or South America. 6.6% 
Hitler will never try to conquer by force any part of North or South 

America; and the most he would attempt would be to take away 


some of our South American trade. 14.5 
Hitler won't be satisfied until he has tried to conquer everything 

including the Americas. 72.2 
Don’t know 6.7 


2. BRITISH REACTIONS 
(Based on surveys by British Institute of Public Opinion) 


If anything should happen to Mr. Churchill, who do you think would be 
the best man to take his place as Prime Minister? (July 11, ’41—a1Po) 


The leading choices are: 
Eden 
Bevin 
Beaverbrook 
Hore-Belisha 
Lloyd George 
Halifax 
Morrison 
Attlee 
All others and No Answer 
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Do you think that we are producing in our factories the greatest possible 


amount of war material? (July 22, ’41—a1Po) | 
SURVEY OF VOTERS IN BRITAIN 
Yes 21% No 54% No Opinion 25 | 


Do you think America’s production of arms, airplanes and other war 
materials is going ahead fast enough? (July 22, ’41—a1Po) 
SURVEY OF VOTERS IN THE USS. 
Yes 30% No 53% No Opinion 17 


What do you think we are fighting for? (Aug. 29, '41—a1Po) 


+ 
On 


“Freedom,” “liberty” or “democracy.” 
“To stop Fascism,” “to end Hitlerism” or “to stop aggression.” 14 | 
“It is Britain versus Germany”; “it’s them or us”; “we're fighting to : 

“ i 


keep what we've got.” 8 | 
“We're fighting for a better world after the war”; “for lasting peace.” 7 
“We're simply fighting to exist”; “we're fighting for our lives, mister.” 5 
Dissatisfaction with Britain’s war aims. 5 
8 


Miscellaneous 
No Opinion 


“I 


Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the amount of help the United States | 
is giving Britain? (Sept. 16, ’41—a1Po) 
Satisfied 61 Dissatisfied 25° No Opinion 14 
Do you think America will come fully into the war? (Sept. 16, ’41—a1Po) | 
Yes 57 /o No 23 Undecided 20° ‘ 


Those saying “Yes” to above question. 


This year 19 
Next summer 25 
By end of next year 13 


What do you consider the most important war problem the British gov- 
ernment must solve in the next few months? (Sept. 19, ’41—a1Po) 


In order of frequency of replies: 


Invading the Continent 


I. 

2. Increasing the speed of war production 

3. Maintaining food supplies 

4. Night Bombing 

5- Help to Russia 
6. Checking submarine attacks and shipping losses 


Organizing manpower more efficiently 


“J 
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Would you like to see Great Britain and Soviet Russia be more friendly 
to each other? (July 1, ’41—a1Po) 
April 1941 
Yes 70% No 13% Undecided 17% 


If Russia and Germany go to war, which side would you rather see win? 
(July 1, ’41—a1Po) 
1939 
-O/ 


Russia 85° Germany 15% 


Would you approve or disapprove if the British government were to 
discuss peace proposals with Germany now? (—arPo) 


Approve Disapprove Undecided 
July 1, 1941 12% 82%, 6%, 
Aug. 30, 1941 12 82 6 


3. U.S. POLICY 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


See Part Three: National Defense. 


AID TO BRITAIN 


Has the new war between Germany and Russia changed your attitude 
toward helping Britain? (July 10, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 12% No 83% Undecided 5° 


Are you now more in favor, or less in favor, of aiding Britain? (July 1o, 
"4I—aIPo) 


More in favor 8° Less in favor 4° 


Some people say that since Germany is now fighting Russia, as well as 
Britain, it is not so necessary for this country to help Britain. Do you agree, 
or disagree, with this? (July 31, °41—a1Po) 


Agree 20° Disagree 72% No Opinion 8% 


Some people say that since Germany will probably defeat Russia and 
then turn her full strength against Britain, it is more important than ever 
that we help Britain. Do you agree, or disagree, with this? (July 31, ’41— 
AIPO) 


Agree 71% Disagree 19% No Opinion 10% 


/ 
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Do you think the American navy should be used to convoy ships carrying 
war materials to Britain? (Sept. 2, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 52% No 39% No Opinion 9% 


Should the Neutrality Act be changed to permit American merchant ships 
with American crews to carry war materials to Britain? (Sept. 30, °41—a1Po) 


Yes No No Opinion 
Republican Voters 42% 48% 10°% 
Democratic Voters 51 33 16 
Total U.S. 46 40 14 


So far as you personally are concerned, do you think President Roosevelt 
has gone too far in his policies of helping Britain, or not far enough? (July 


19, '4I—AaIPO) 
Vote of Who's Who Vote of General Public 


Too Far 16% 23% 
About Right 53 55 
Not Far Enough 31 22 


AID TO FREE FRENCH 
Do you think the United States should send war materials under the 
Lease-Lend program to the Free French forces of General de Gaulle? 
(Sept. 4, '41—arPo) 
Yes 74% No 16% No Opinion 10° 


U.S. PARTICIPATION 
If you were asked to vote today on the question of the United States 
entering the war now against Germany and Italy, how would you vote— 
to go into the war now, or to stay out of the war? (July 19, ’41—a1Po) 
Vote of Who's Who Vote of General Public 


/ 
s/o 


tu 


I 
9 


Go In 45% 
Stay Out 55 


“J 


The army has asked Congress to change the law which says drafted men 
cannot be sent to fight outside the Western Hemisphere. Do you think 
Congress should give the Army power to send drafted men to points outside 
the Western Hemisphere? (July 29, ’41—a1Po) 

Yes 37% No 50% No Opinion 13% 

If the United States does enter the war against Germany and Italy, do 
you think we would send our Army to Europe to fight before the war is 
over? (Aug. 16, '41—aIPo) 


Yes 65°% No 24% No Opinion 11% 
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U.S. POST-WAR POLICY 


Would you like to see the United States join a league of nations after this 
was is over? (Aug. 1, '41—aIPo) 


VOTERS IN WHO'S WHO 


Yes 61% No 23% Undecided 16% 
Of those with opinions: 
Should join Should not join 
Who's Who voters 737 27% 
General public 49 51 


When the war is over, and whether we have been fighting in it or not, 
which one of these things would you rather have this country do? (Aug. 
"41—FOR.) 


Stay home, minding our own business, and try to keep out of 


trouble in the future. 25.6% 
Make Germany so weak in comparison with other nations that she 

can never fight another war. 36.7 
Take a place of leadership in organizing world peace, but form no 

actual ties with other countries. 21.7 
Admit into a union with us all real democracies, giving each mem- 

ber votes in proportion to its population. 6.9 


Admit into a union with us all the other countries in North and 
South America, giving each member votes in proportion to its 
population. 

Don’t know 


om 


ny 


REPUBLICAN SUPPORT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Should the Republican party support Administration foreign policy or 
oppose it? (Sept. 27, °41—aIPo) 


=“ 
Favoring Support of Administration 60°%, 
Favoring Opposition 23 
Undecided 17 


Part Three: National Defense 
1. U.S. ARMED FORCES 


A bill has been introduced in Congress to provide for a separate national 
air force under a Secretary of Military Aviation. Do you think Congress 
should pass this bill? (July 25, ’41—arro) 


Favor Separate Air Force 49% 
Oppose Separate Air Force 24 
Undecided 27 
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At present the airforce is a part of both the army and navy, and not a 
a separate branch of our armed forces. Do you think the airforce should be 
made a separate branch of the armed forces? (Aug. 12, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 42% No 33° No Opinion 25 


VOTE OF PERSONS IN WHO'S WHO 


Favor separate airforce 49° Opposed 24° No Opinion 27 


Do you think drafted men should be kept in active service tor longer 
than one year, or should they be released at the end of one year? (July 29, 


"4I—aIPo) 


Should be kept 51° Should be released 45° No Opinion 4% 


For the duration of the war, would you be in favor of the government 
paying an extra $30 a month to everybody in the army and navy who has 
been in active service for more than one year, not including officers? (Aug. 
28, °41—aIPo) 


Yes 70% No 22% No Opinion 8 


Should young men who want to go to West Point or Annapolis be per- 
mitted to apply directly for entrance, or should they first be required to get 


an appointment from their Congressman, as at present? (Aug. 26, '41—a1Po) 


Apply Directly 64°4 Through Congressman 19% No Opinion 17%, 


2. DEFENSE ECONOMY 


See also Part I: Domestic Issues, Section 3: Social and Economic. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Do you think America’s production of arms, airplanes and other war 
materials is going ahead fast enough? (Aug. 19, '41—aIPo) 


Today 
Satishied 39% Dissatishied 43°% No Opinion 18° 


Six months ago 


Satisfied 30° Dissatished 53°% No Opinion 17 
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What do you think is the chief reason why production isn’t going ahead 


faster? (Aug. 19, ’41—aIPo) 


Strikes and labor disputes 


Lack of coordination in administering the program 


Fifth column activities and sabotage 


Lack of materials 


Sending too much material abroad 


Lack of plants and equipment 


Lack of enthusiasm and cooperation in the defense plants 


Graft 
Started expanding too late 


Small plants not getting enough contracts 


Other reasons 
No answer 


~Ww Or = NW Ww 


MEASURES FOR INCREASING DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


To save electricity and to increase daylight working hours, it has been 
suggested that the entire country be put on daylight saving time until the 
end of September. Do you favor or oppose this suggestion? (July 18, ’41— 


AIPO) 


New England and 

Middle Atlantic 
(Me., N.H., Vt. R.I., Conn., 
Mass., N.Y., N.J., Pa., Del., Md., 
W.Va.) 


East Central 
(Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich.) 


West Central 
(Wis., Minn., Ia., Mo., Kan. 
N.D., S.D.) 


South 
(Va., Ky., Tenn., N.C., $.C., Ga., 
Fla., Ala., Miss., Ark., La., Tex., 
Okla.) 

Far West 
(Colo., Wyo., Mont., Ida., Nev., 


N. Mex., Ariz., Utah, Calif., Ore., 
Wash.) 


Favor 


8 


/ 


66 


64 


58 


Oppose 


13 


to 
SI 


16 


ty 


“I 


No Opinion 


19 
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Would you favor or oppose keeping the country on daylight saving time 
throughout the coming year? (July 18, '41—a1ro) 


Favor Oppose 
New England and Middle Atlantic 54%. 46% 
East Central 47 53 
West Central 36 64 
South 49 51 
Far West 42 58 


As one way to help defense production, it has been suggested that the 
government forbid anyone buying anything more on the installment plan 
until the war in Europe is over. Do you approve or disapprove of this 
suggestion? (Aug. 21, “41—aIPo) 


Approve 43 Disapprove 49°% No Opinion 8 
For prohibiting 
installment buying Opposed No opinion 
Upper income group 48, 48%, 4%, 
Middle income group 43 50 7 
Lower income group 41 49 10 


Are you paying for anything on the installment plan? (Aug. 21, ‘41— 
AIPO) 
Yes 36 4 No 64° 


TAXES FOR DEFENSE 


In order to help pay for defense, the government will be forced to increase 
income taxes. If you were the one to decide, how much income tax, if any, 
would you ask a typical family of four with an income of (various sums 
from $1,000 to $100,000) to pay? (Aug. g, ’41—a1Po) 


What the Income Tax Proposed Federai Rates 
Family of 4 would be if in Tax Bill 
Earning Public Wrote the Bill Passed by House 
$ 1,000 $ 6 $ Nothing 
1,500 17 Nothing 
2,000 55 Nothing 
3,000 140 11 
5,000 386 202 
10,000 1,123 998 
50,000 10,000 19,527 


100,000 24,000 52,738 
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Do you think every family not on relief should be required to pay a 
Federal income tax? (Aug. 14, '41—aIPo) 
VOTE OF CROSS-SECTION OF “WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA” 
Yes 53% No 37% No Opinion 10% 
Next the cross-section of “Who's Who” was asked what tax they thought 
should be levied on incomes ranging between $1,000 and $2,000. 


What Who's Who What Public Actual Tax 

Family of 4 Thinks Tax Thinks Tax Proposed in 
Earning Should Be Should Be House Bil! 
$1,000 $7 $ 6 Nothing 
1,500 13 17 Nothing 
2,000 26 5s Nothing 


DEFENSE AND INDUSTRY 
(Asked of executives) Which would you favor freezing at their present 
levels for the duration of the emergency? (Sept. '41—For. F.£.0.) 


Wages 62.6° 
Raw materials 52.3 
Wholesale prices 30.8 
Farm products 30.7 
Retail prices 27.8 
All-or-none 14.3 
None 11.0 


Which of the following forms of organization of defense industry would 
you favor? (Sept. ’41—For. F.E.0.) 


A War Industries Board under one-man control like the 


one we had in the last war 72.8%, 
Representative industries’ committees working under fed- 

eral coordination 20.1 
The present setup in Washington with minor changes 

required for greater efficiency 9.1 


In general, which do you think would be the better national policy for the 
duration of the emergency? (Sept. '41—For. F.E.0.) 
Attempts at curtailing consumer demands for goods in 


which shortages are likely to develop 59.1% 
Rapid expansion of facilities, such as pipe lines, to meet both 

emergency and full normal civilian demands 39.2 
Both 1.7 


Are there any important items of merchandise handled in your business 
the supply of which has been restricted by defense activity? (Sept. "41 
—FOR. F.E.O.) 

Yes 65.2%, No 34.8%, 
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(If yes) What proportion of your normal business do these items repre- 


sent? (Sept. °41—FOoR. F.E.O.) 


Less than 5 29.0°%, 
5% to 10° 19.7 
10% to 25 13.1 
More than 25°% 38.2 


What are the principal items of merchandise handled in your business 
the supply of which has been restricted by defense activity? (Sept. °41 


—FOR. F.E.O.) 

Metals: Iron and steel 30.3 ) 
Aluminum 29.9 104.0% 
Other 43.8 

Other: Textiles 17.5% 
Household equipment 14.2 | 
Rubber 7.7 
Automobiles 6.2 _— 
Paper 5.8 9335/0 
Drugs and chemicals 5.1 
Petroleum products 3.6 
Miscellaneous 23.4 

187.5%,° 
8 A total of more than 100% is due to multiple answers. 


3. DEFENSE STRATEGY 


Do you approve or disapprove of the government’s action in taking over 
the defense of Iceland? (a1ro) 


Approve Disapprove No opinion 
July 17, 1941 61% 20%, 19° 
July 24, 1941 (final return) 61 17 22 


I would like to have you look at this map, showing five geographic areas, 
and tell me for each area whether you would be willing to defend all of it, 
part of it, or none of it with armed forces if Germany or her allies tried to 
take it. (Aug. '41—For.) 


All Part None Don't Knou 
Area I 
(Continental United States) 98.3°% 0.0° 0.1°/ 1.6% 
Area Il 


(North America, Hawaii, Green- 
land, and Panama Canal De- 
fense Zone) 79.8 6.9 4. 
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Area III 
(South America below Canal 
Defense Zone) 67.4 5-7 12.3 14.6 
Area IV 
(Philippines, East Indies, and 
Australia) 37:7 22.3 22.3 17.7 
Area V 
(Great Britain and Eastern At- 
lantic bases) 42.5 14.4 26.6 16.5 


All in favor of defending an area or any specific place within the area 


were asked, for each place: 


Do you think it would be a good or bad idea to take over (that place) 
now before any other power can get it? (Aug. '41—For.) 


Good idea of total population 
Iceland 68.7% 28.6 
Azores 65.2 25.2 
Dakar 56.9 19.7 
West Indies 55-4 38.5 
Dutch East Indies 55-1 20.4 
Singapore 50.1 16.5 
Central America 48.1 33-7 
Top of South America 45-6 31.6 
Mexico 44.8 31.6 
South America—above “Bulge” 42.6 26.0 
Australia 38.3 12.4 
South America—below “Bulge” — 36.1 20.1 


JAPANESE EXPANSION 

Should the United States take steps now to keep Japan from becoming 
more powerful, even if this means risking a war with Japan? (Aug. 2, '41 
—AIPO) 


Yes 51 No 31% Undecided 18° 
Sectional vote: 
Yes No "Indecided 
New England and Middle Adlantic 53% 30% 17%, 
East Central 46 7 17 
West Central 42 37 21 
Southern 60 16 24 


Western 55 2 13 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Compiled by BRUCE LANNES SMITH 





In each issue, THe Pustic Opinion QuarTerty publishes a continuation of 
an annotated bibliography which appeared in 1935 in book form (Harold D 
Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, and Bruce Lannes Smith, Propaganda and Promo- 
tional Activities: An Annotated Bibliography. Minneapolis: Published for the So 
cial Science Research Council by University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.) 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


“Battle for America,” Fortune, “National Morale,” November 1941 


August 1941, pp. 71-74 ff. issue of American Journal of 
Fortune publishes an imaginary letter Sociology. 
from a hypothetical Nazi propagandist Includes “Devchiatric Aspects of Mo- 
on the possibility of destroying Amer- rale,” by Harry Stack Sullivan, psy- 
ican morale by playing upon hatreds chiatrist, William Alanson White Psy- 
among various social classes and other chiatric Foundation, and consultant, Se- 
minorities. lective Service System; “Military Mo- 
Councit For Democracy, Action: A rale,” By Brig. Gen. James A. Ulio, 
Newsletter on the Defense of U.S.A.; “Propaganda and Morale,” by 
American Democracy. New York George Creel, formerly chairman, Com- 


mittee on Public Information; “Radio 
and Morale,” by James Rowland Angell, 
now of NBC; “Current Research in 
Morale,” by Edward A. Shils, social 


(285 Madison Ave.), 1941. 

A periodical supplement to the Council's 
community guidebook, Defense on Main 
Street. 

Councit ror Democracy. Defense 
on Main Street: A Guidebook for 
Local Activities for Defense and Methods of Collective Management 
Democracy. New York, 1941. 88 Closely Related to Propaganda 


PP- Batpwin, HANson 'WEIGHTMAN. 
General rules every citizen can follow. oom . , , — 
: ’ The Naval Defense of America, 


“Answers to those stock attacks on , 
youth, labor, the foreign-born, Jews, and Harpers, 182: 449-63 ( April 1941). 


refugees.” Practical programs for local FoERTSCH, HERMANN. Kriegskunst 
application; directory of organizations; von Heute und Morgen. Berlin: 
list of radio recordings, motion pictures, aie ill Enolish 
and scripts available for community use Andermann, 1939. 25! PP. “NE " 
Hunt, Harry Ernest. How to Win edition: The Art of War, toreword 
. , ‘ Py - . . ‘ : 
the War of Nerves. London: by George Fielding Eliot. New 
Rider, 1940. 159 pp. York: Veritas, 1940. 273 pp. 
A theory of propaganda by a prolific High German General Staff officer as- 
writer who bases his views largely on 
“Tradition and the Scriptures.” 


scientist, University of Chicago; and 
many other contributions. 


signs to psychological forces an equal if 


not greater role than military forces. 
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GotLoms, JosepH. Armies of Spies, 
new edition. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941. 246 pp. 

U.S. journalist’s account of espionage 
techniques. New edition with supple- 
mentary material. First edition, 1939. 

Hansen, Arvin Harvey. Fiscal 
Policy and Business Cycles. New 
York: Norton, 1941. 462 pp. 
Problems which the depression, partial 
recovery and war have presented, as 
they relate to American fiscal policy and 
the business cycle. By Harvard pro- 
fessor of economics, who is an influen- 
tial advisor of the Administration. Biblio- 
graphic footnotes. 

Puteston, Witt1aM Ditwortn. The 
Armed Forces of the Pacific: A 
Comparison of the Military and 
Naval Power of the United States 


and Japan. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity, 1941. 273 pp. 
Captain Puleston, U.S.N., retired, is a 
graduate of Naval War College, and 
was for several years director of the 
Office of Naval Intelligence in the Navy 
Department. His view: “Whatever tem- 
porary successes Japan might have in 
the western Pacific, her final defeat 
would be inevitable” (p. 260). 
Werner, Max, pseud. Battle for the 
World: The Strategy and Di- 
plomacy of the Second World 
War, translated by Heinz and 
Ruth Norden. New York: Modern 
Age, 1941. 403 pp. 
By ex-German military theorist who 
correctly predicted (1) the outcome of 
the Battle of France and (2) the Russian 
resistance. Extensively documented from 
European sources. Bibliography, pp. 
385-92. 


PART II. STUDIES OF PROPAGANDA, CLASSIFIED 
BY THE NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 


National Governments and 
International Agencies 


Havrecp, Apotr Frieprich WIi- 
HELM. A guerra no mar. Rio de 
Janeiro: Casa editora Vecchi, 1940. 
71 pp- 

“The war at sea,” and the British and 
German propaganda concerning it; by 
German journalist. 

KirKCONNELL, Watson. Canada, 
Europe and Hitler. Toronto: Ox- 
ford, 1939. 213 pp. 

Deals with British, Canadian and U.S. 
propaganda campaigns. Bibliography, 
Pp. 207-10. 

LEHMANN, Ernst Hersert. Wie sie 
liigen: Beweise feindlicher hetz- 
propaganda. Berlin: Niebelungen- 
verlag, 1939/40. 40 pp. 

German attack on the alleged lies in the 
propaganda of Germany’s enemies. 


LucaTeLLo, Guipo. La fonction de 
la propagande politique dans l'état 
totalitaire et son organisation dans 
les états Italien et Allemand. 
Padua, 1939. 43 pp. 

LucaTE.LLo, Guino. “La fonction de 
la propagande politique dans |’état 
totalitaire et son organization dans 
les états italien et allemand,” Revue 
de droit internationale, 17:251-59, 
18:144-59 (1939). 

MAUGHAM, FREDERIC HERBERT 
MavucnuaM, baron. Lies as Allies: 
Or, Hitler at War. New York: 
Oxford University, 1941. 64 pp. 
The author was Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain on the eve of the current 
war (1938-39). 

Metiett, Loweitr. “Government 
Propaganda,” Aélantic Monthly, 
168: 311-13 (September 1941). 
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By a leading New Deal information 
ofhcer. 

PotisH Ministry oF INFORMATION. 
The German Fifth Column in 
Poland. London: Hutchinson, 
1941. 157 Pp- 

Use of parachutists, saboteurs, diver- 
sionists, propagandists. 

Ritey, Norman. 999 and All That. 
London: Gollancz, 1940. 223 pp. 
British newspaperman’s account of his 
dealings with the bureaucracy of the 
British Ministry of Information. 

SARGENT, Porter. Getting Us into 

War. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1941. 
635 pp- 
Taking the view that British propagan- 
da methods are “seldom recognized even 
by supposedly well-informed Ameri- 
cans,” the editor of the annual Hand- 
book of American Private Schools has 
been publishing a series of bulletins 
thereon. This book is a collection of 
these bulletins, with addenda. 

SCHUMACHER, Hans HErnricn. 
Kulturpropaganda in der fran- 
zdsische Tagespresse. Hamburg, 
1939. 123 pp. 

ScuwaBE, Martruias. Die _fran- 
zdische Auslandspropaganda, thre 
Grundlagen und Voraussetzungen. 
Berlin: Stuhenrauch, 1939. 60 pp. 

Roturns, Ricwarp. / Find Treason: 

The Story of an American Anti- 
Nazi Agent. New York: Morrow, 
1941. 291 pp. 
By a Columbia graduate student in 
sociology who has spent a number of 
years investigating U.S. fascist activities. 
Includes a lengthy dossier of facsimiles 
of propaganda materials. 

Roto, CHARLEs JAMES; and StRAUszZ 
Hup#, Roserr. “U.S. International 
Broadcasting,’ Harpers, 183: 
301-12. (August 1941). 

WANDERSCHECK, HERMANN. Die 
englische Liigenpropaganda im 
Weltkrieg und Heute (Schriften 


des Deutschen Instituts fiir aussen- 
politische Forschung und des Ham- 
burger Instituts fiir auswirtige 
Politik, hrsg. in Gemeinschaft mit 
den deutschen auslandswissen-- 
schaftlichen Institut, heft 38). 
Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt, 
1940. 70 pp. 

“Lying English Propaganda in the 
World War and Today.” 


Political Parties 


SCHMECKEBIER, LAURENCE FREp- 


ERICK. Congressional Apportion- 
ment. Washington, D.C.: Brook- 


ings Institution, 1941. 233 pp. 
History of traditional methods, with 
description and discussion of “the five 
modern workable methods,” compiled 
in anticipation of the 1941 reapportion- 
ment by a Brookings Institution scholar. 
Bibliographic footnotes. 


Functional Groups 
(Occupational, Religious, etc.) 


3RAND, CARL FREMONT. British 


Labour's Rise to Power: Eight 
Studies (Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution and Peace, publication 
no. 17). Stanford University: 
Stanford University, 1941. 305 pp. 
Scholarly history of British Labour Par- 
ty from its inception to mid-1939. 
Bibliographic footnotes. 


BratrerR, Herspert Max. “Com- 


mittee for the Nation: A Case 
History in Monetary Propaganda,” 
Journal of Political Economy, 49: 
531-53 (August 1941). 

Scholarly study of propaganda for mon- 
etary change issued, 1932-35, by a 
group of nationally prominent business- 
men who were alleged by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace and Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau to be spec- 
ulators. “Paid secretary of the com- 
mittee and public relations expert was 
Dr. Edward A. Rumely, a former physi- 
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cian and mnewspaperman,” who has 
subsequently served as public relations 
counsel for other enterprises, including 
the National Committee to Uphold 
Constitutional Government. 


Garceau, Ouiver. The Political Life 


of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1941. 186 pp. 

American Medical Asssociation is studied 
as a political institution, with emphasis 
upon its organizational structure and 
its internal politics, by Harvard instruc- 
tor in government. Relations of organ- 
ized medicine to the state and to other 
groups receive only incidental attention 
and have been treated more fully by the 
author in “Organized Medicine Enforces 
Its Party Line,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 4: 408-28 (September 1940). 
Bibliography, pp. 179-82. 


Hymers, Rospert PatTerson; and 


SuHarpe, Leonarp. The Technique 
and Practice of Advertising Art, 
foreword by Walter B. Geoghegan. 
New York: Pitman, 1940. 313 pp. 


Profusely illustrated. 


Kieppner, Otro. Advertising Pro- 


cedure, third edition, revised. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1941. 705 pp. 
Standard text, by head of a New York 
agency. Bibliography, pp. 610-21. 


Lowen, WALTER ALBERT; and Wart- 


son, Lit1an Ercuver. How to Get 
a Job and Win Success in Adver- 
tising, introduction by Roy Dickin- 
son. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1941. 382 pp. 


Mr. Lowen has for 20 years been “‘plac- 


Braptey, Puiturps. “Local Govern- 


ment is News: Practical Sug- 
gestions for Improving Municipal 
Public Relations,” Americar City, 


ing people in advertising jobs” (p. xiii). 
Mrs. Watson is copywriter in a large 
New York agency. Appendix D con- 
sists of autobiographical reminiscences, 
telling “How Various Successful People 
Got Their Start in Advertising.” Biblio- 
graphic footnotes. 


Lyons, Euvcens. The Red Decade. 


Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1941. 
423 PP. 


“Exposé” of Communist influence in 
U.S. by editor of American Mercury. 


Tozier, Roy. America’s Little Hit- 


lers: Who's Who and What's Up 
in U.S. Fascism. (Little Blue 
Books, no. 1761). Girard, Kansas: 
Haldeman-Julius Publications, 
1940. 64 pp. 

By research director of Friends of De- 
mocracy. 


Wieck, Epwarp A. The American 


Miners’ Association: A Record of 
the Origin of Coal Miners’ Unions 
in the United States. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1940. 
33° PPp- 

History of the first national miners’ 
union, of the Civil War period, by re- 
search associate, Department of Indus- 
trial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation. 
Bibliography, pp. 311-16. 


Woops, Henry Firzwitiiam, Jr.” 


Profitable Publicity: How to Do It, 
How to Get It. New York: Dorset 
House, 1941. 208 pp. 


Basic factors of publicity work, by pub- 
licity director of a large U.S. advertising 
agency. Pp. 199-202 provide a list of 
U.S. news and feature syndicates. 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


56: 85-86 (June); 65-66 (July); 
54°55 (August 1941). 


Lorwin, Lewis Levirzxy. Youth 


Work Programs: Problems and 
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Policies. Washington: American TwentierH Century Funp. Hous. 
Council on Education, 1941. 195 inc CommitTTEE. Housing for De. 
pp: fense: A Review of the Réle of 
Study of current programs of CCC, 
NYA, WPA, prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. 

“Student Salute to Radio 
Networks of 23 Campuses Span 
Hemisphere over NBC,” News- 
week, 18:54 (August 25, 1941). 


Housing in Relation to America’s 
Defense and a Program for Action. 
New York, 1940. 198 pp. 


findings by 


Latins: 
Miles 


Lanier Colean; program by the Housing 


Elaborate factual 


Committee 


PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


AMERICAN ZIoNIsT BuREAU. Ameri- CARPENTER, Marie ELizaBetu 





BINING, 





can Public Opinion on British 
Policy in Palestine. Washington, 
D.C., 1939. 24 pp. 


comments representative of 


“Editorial 
the many hundreds that have appeared 
in print [since the issuance of the Brit- 
ish White Paper].” 

ArtHur Cecit; Mone, 
Watrer Harrison; and McFEe ty, 
Ricuarp H. Organizing the Social 
Studies in Secondary Schools. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1941. 337 
PP- 

Underlying principles of curriculum or 
ganization in each of the social studies, 


with discussion of means of adding 


“real life experience” to instruction. By 


three specialists in secondary education 
Bibliography at ends of chapters. 

Botton, Freperick Eimer; and 
CorBALLY, JOHN Edu- 
cational Sociology (American Edu- 
cation Series). New York: Ameri 
can Book Company, 1941. 632 pp. 


Introductory college textbook, by two 


Epwarp. 


University of Washington professors. 
Includes sections on U.S. Office of 
Education, National Education Associa- 
tion, press, motion pictures, radio, and 
certain effects of curricula on attitudes. 
Bibliography at ends of chapters. 


(Rurrin). The Treatment of the 
Negroin American History School 
Textbooks: A Comparison of 
Changing Textbook Content, 
1826-1939, with Developing 
Scholarship in the History of the 
Negro in the United States (PhD. 
thesis, philosophy, Columbia). 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta, 
1941. 137 pp. 


Annotated bibliography, pp. 130-37. 


CHRISTIANSEN, AsHER N.; and Kirx- 


patrick, E. M. The People, Poli- 
tics and the Politicians: Readings 
in’ American Government. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1941. 1oor pp. 


Compiled by two University of Minne- 
sota political scientists. Section on public 
opinion and propaganda includes selec- 
tions by Max Lerner, George Gallup 
and the Institute for Propaganda Analy- 
sis. There are several sections on the 
political party. Lobbying is covered by 
George H. Sabine, Henry A. Bellows, 
Belle Zeller and Edwin E. Witte 


Core, Stewart Grant. Liberal Edu- 


cation in a Democracy: A Charter 
for the American College. New 
York: Harpers, 1940. 309 pp. 
General theory of U.S. education, by 
president of Kalamazoo College. Biblio- 
graphic footnotes. 
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Fatt, Joun. English Opinion of 


America, 1914-1941. New York, 
1941. 60 pp. 


Fiynn, Joun Tuomas. Men of 


Wealth: The Story of Twelve 
Significant Fortunes from the 
Renaissance to the Present Day. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1941. 531 pp- 

Twelve biographical studies of those 
who in this author’s opinion, have con- 
trolled the “most significant fortunes” 
in their times: Jacob Fugger, creator 
of the first large fortune of the capitalist 
era; John Law, originator of “deficit 
financing”; Nathan Rothschild; Robert 
Owen; Cornelius Vanderbilt; Hetty 
Green; the Mitsui of Japan; Sir Basil 
Zaharoff; Cecil Rhodes; Mark Hanna; 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr.; J. Pierpont 
Morgan the First. 


Furnas, JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, edi- 


tor. How America Lives. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1941. 372 pp. 
Stories of sixteen allegedly representa- 
tive families, how they live, what they 
eat and wear. By editors and writers 
of Ladies’ Home Journal. “Some people 
may feel that we have presented a pic- 
ture of American life in too glowing 
terms,” they admit 


GaLLtoway, Georce Barnes: and 


associates. Planning for America. 
New York: Holt, 1941. 713 pp. 
“This book is a cooperative inquiry into 
the progress of economic and social 
planning in the United States.” The con- 
tributors are well-known figures in the 
U.S. planning movement, the National 
Resources Planning Board, and other 
public and educational institutions. 
Chapter 2, by Mr. Galloway, is an in- 
formal survey of the “Climate of 
Opinion” among businessmen, bankers, 
farmers, labor, professors, churches, and 
the unemployed. Bibliography, pp. 
673-97. 


Greaves, Harotp Ricuarp Gornc. 


Federal Union in Practice. Lon- 


don: Allen and Unwin, 1940. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1941. 135 
pp. 

Historical survey of past attempts at 
federation and their significance in the 
present, by Lecturer in Political Science, 
London School of Economics. Bibliogra 
phy, pp. 129-30. 


Haycrart, Howarp. Murder for 


Pleasure: The Life and Times of 
the Detective Story. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1941. 409 pp. 
The detective story comprises at present 
one-fourth of the output of English- 
language fiction. This is an_ historical 
treatment, from “the world’s first detec- 
tive story” (Poe's Murders in the Rue 
Morgue) to the present. Includes a 
chapter on detective story markets. 


Herve, Ricnarp Heatucote. The 


American Impact on Great Bri- 
tain, 1898-1914: A Study of the 
United States in World History 
(Ph.D. thesis, Pennsylvania). 
Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania, 1941. 439 pp. 


Bibliography at ends of chapters. 


Heymann, Hans. Plan for Perma 


nent Peace. New York: Harpers, 
1941. 315 pp. 

This plan had its origin in a memoran- 
dum which the author drew up at the 
request of Walter Rathenau, German 
Foreign Minister under the Weimar 
Republic, for presentation at the Con- 
ference of Genoa. It presents an ideal 
organization for a new world order, 
governed by a system of world-wide 
social and economic controls, namely, a 
Bank of Nations (the economic sphere), 
a reformed International Labor Office 
(the social sphere), and a Federal 
World Authority (the political sphere). 
Dr. Heymann is now Research Professor 
of Economics at Rutgers University. 


Joan, Cyrm Epwin Mrrtcutnson. 


Journey through the War Mind. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1940. 


279 pp. 
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JounsEN, Jutta E., compiler. /nter- 
national Federation of Democra- 
cies (Proposed) (Reference Shelf, 
vol. 14, no. 8). New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1941. 263 pp. 

Debate manual. Bibliography, pp. 
239-63. 

JoHNson, CHARLES SPURGEON. Sta- 
tistical Atlas of Southern Counties: 
Listing and Analysis of Socio 
Economic Indices of 1104 Southern 
Counties. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina, 1941. 355 pp. 
Compiled for use of Julius Rosenwald 
Fund's Council on Rural Education as 
a guide to educational policy. Bibliogra- 
phy, pp. 310-55, cites many theses on 
education and social structure produced 
by Southern scholars over the last 30 
years. 

LamsBertT, Isaac E. The Public Ac- 
cepts: Stories Behind Famous 
Trade-Marks, Names and Slogans. 
Albuquerque, N.M.: University of 
New Mexico, 1941. 253 pp. 

Data on highly representative U.S 
symbolism. Undocumented. 

Locan, RayFrorp WHITTINGHAM, edi- 
tor. The Attitude of the Southern 
White Press Toward Negro 
Suffrage, 1932-40, foreword by 
Charles H. Wesley. Washington, 
D.C.: The Foundation Publishers 
(P.O. Box 132), 1940. I15 pp. 


Compilation of news articles and edi- 
torials. “In general, the expression of 
opinion reveals a continuing intolerance 
in the Deep South and a growing toler- 
ance in the Border States. In the latter 
there is an occasional voice that goes 
beyond mere tolerance and demands 
the participation of at least some Negroes 
in the Democratic primary . . . As the 
United States girds herself {for the 
preservation of Democracy, it might 
not be a bad idea to have some De- 
mocracy to defend” (p. xii). Dr. Logan 
is Professor of History, Howard Uni- 


versity 
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“Psychoanalysts to Diagnose World’s 


Destructive Urge,” Science News 
Letter, 40:109-10 (August 16, 
1941). 

Association for Advancement of Psycho- 
analysis will hold seminars this fall at 
New School for Social Research with 
specialists in sociology, ethnology and 
political science. 


Santoro, Cesare. Hitler Germany 


as Seen by a Foreigner. Berlin: 
Internationaler Verlag, 1939. 584 
PP- 

Comprehensive study from a Fascist 
standpoint. Chapter 18 is on Nazi 
activities in the field of “Science and 
Education.” Chapter 19, entitled “Culture 
in the New German Reich,” deals with 
Dr. Goebbels, the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda, the Chamber of Culture, and 
the Press, Theatre, Art, Music and 
Broadcasting Chambers. Undocumented. 


SrarcH, Daniec; STANTON, Hazer 


MartHa; and Koertu, WI HeL- 
MINE. Psychology in Education. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 
1941. 722 pp. 

Textbook for prospective teachers. Dr. 
Starch is director of research, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, and 
was 20 years a psychology professor 
Bibliography at ends of chapters. 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp Ler. Human 


Nature and the Social Order. 
New York: Macmillan, 1940. 1019 
PPp- 

Facts and principles of psychology for 
students of the social sciences, by a 
Columbia psychologist. Bibliography, 
pp. 988-99. 


UpHaM, THomas Carton. Total 


Democracy: The New Constitu- 
tion for the United States, a Demo- 
cratic Ideal for the World. New 
York: Carlyle House, 1941. 119 


PP- 


Ut ey, Frepa. The Dream We Lost: 


Soviet Russia Then and Now. 
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New York: John Day, 1940. 371 


Study of USSR and world politics. In- 
cludes autobiography of this British- 
born leftist politician and journalist. 


Voornis, Horace JEREMIAH (JERRY). 


The Morale of Democracy, intro- 
duction by Wallace J. Campbell 
and epilogue by Dr. James Peter 
Warbasse. New York: Greystone 
Press, 1941. 93 pp. 

Views on the co-operative movement as a 
morale-stimulant, by Congressman from 
California, who sponsored the Voorhis 
Act (registration and disclosure of cer- 
tain types of propaganda organizations). 


Wiuiams, Francis. Democracy’s 
Battle. New York: Viking, 1941. 
324 PP- 


By editor of London Daily Herald. 
Chapter 10 is on “School, Pulpit and 


Agents Who Specialize in 
Managing Propaganda 


Apter, Cyrus. 1 Have Considered 


the Days. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 
1941. 447 Pp. 


Autobiography of 
author. 


the educator and 


Bate, Don. Wang Ching Wei: Pup- 


pet or Patriot. Chicago: Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour (410 S. Michi- 


gan Ave.), 1941. 187 pp. 


Biographical and political study of the 


head of the Nanking (“Japanese 
puppet”) Government. 
Brinton, [CLarence] CRANE. 


Nietzsche. Cambridge: Harvard 
University, 1941. 266 pp. 

By well-known historian. Bibliography, 
PP. 245-59. 

Henry Irvinc. “Army’s 
Morale Builder,” New York Times 
Magazine, September 7, 1941. 


CEcIL, 


Press” as moulders of British public 
opinion. 


Wituias, Wytue; and Parry, AL- 


BERT. Riddle of the Reich. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1941. 351 pp. 


Wythe Williams is a well-known radio 
commentator and journalist who was 
the first American correspondent to be 
expelled from Nazi Germany, and Dr. 
Albert Parry was formerly research 
director of the American Council 
against Nazi Propaganda, founded by 
the late Ambassador William E. Dodd. 
They maintain that 
exorably, the mantle of world leader- 
ship is descending upon the shoulders of 
Uncle Sam.” Irrespective of the out- 
come of the war, “the British Empire 
of yore and today is gone. . . . France 
may never be more than a second-rate 
power.” The vacant place, they say, 
must be filled by the “new imperialism” 
of the United States. 


“inevitably, in- 


PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Brigadier General Frederick Henry 
Osborn, head of the Morale Branch of 
the United States Army, is a “Hudson 
River squire” who “has been a civilian 
all his life.” A director in numerous 
corporations, he is also a trustee of 
numerous philanthropies. 
Epcar ALGERNON 
GascoynE-CECcIL, 
Great Experiment: An 
biography, preface by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. New York: Oxford 
University, 1941. 390 pp. 


English Conservative statesman, promi- 
nent in League of Nations diplomacy. 


RoBERT 
Viscount. A 
Auto- 


Crark, Desert. “Steve Takes Care 


Of It,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, July 27, 1941, p. 11 ff. 
Sketch of Stephen Tyree Early, press re- 
lations officer of F. D. Roosevelt. 


Cocrort, THopa. Great Names and 


How They Are Made. Chicago: 
Dartnell, 1941. 270 pp. 
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Press agent relates his experiences in 
building the reputations of stage stars. 
Epcett, Epwin Francis. / Speak for 
Myself: An Editor in His World, 
preface by William Lyon Phelps. 
New York: Macmillan, 1940. 385 
PP- 
Memoirs of former literary editor of 
the Boston Transcript. 
FEeRNsworTH, Lawrence A., editor. 
Dictators and Democrats. New 
York: McBride, 1941. 375 pp. 


Collection of interviews and studies of 
contemporary national leaders, by cele 
brated contemporary journalists. 
Fiscner, Louis. Men and Politics: 
An Autobiography. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941. 
672 pp. 
U.S. journalist chronicles his two decades 
of experience in Europe as a free lance 
correspondent. 


Hetitman, Georrrey JT. “Active 
Sparker,” New Yorker, April 19, 
1941, pp. 21-20. 


Profile of Mrs. Wales Latham, President 
of Bundles for Britain. This organization, 
“which started on Park Avenue, 
and has fashionable parties in Newport 
and elsewhere, was founded and is pre 
sided over by . . . a thirty-year-old 
bundle of energy who finds it easy to 
remember that she is a descendant of 
Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice 
of England from 1671 to 1676. 
[Its] publicity director, Rand W. Suther- 
land, is a man who had on his hands 
a similar problem of popularizing an 
upper-class client when he guided the 
public relations department of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney's First District 
campaign for a seat in the House of 
Representatives in 1932—a campaign 
distinguished by the candidate's firm 
stand in dropping his middle name and 
revealing himself ruggedly as Cornelius 
Whitney to a largely non-Social Register 
electorate.” 

Liesiine, Assotrt Josepn. “The Boy 


in the Pistachio Shirt,” New 


Yorker, August 2 and 9, 1941. 
Profle of Roy Wilson Howard, of 
Scripps-Howard papers. 

“Newsman’s Soldier,” Time, August 

15, 1941, p. 42. 
On Brigadier General Alexander Day 
Surles, head of U.S. Army’s press sec- 
tion, 1935-39, who has been reappointed 
head of Army Public Relations. “Instead 
of his old staff of two well-meaning 
assistants, he found, going at Panzer tilt, 
eight big departments, manned by a 
dozen lieutenant colonels, 15 majors, 
ten captains, 25 lieutenants, 20 civilian 
writers, picture and radio editors, 
assorted experts of all shades, plus more 
than 150 clerks, typists, stenographers, 
mimeograph operators, etc. . . . [The 
section] now has [a staff of] 61.... 
Under Major Earle Looker, ex-adman 
and Roosevelt biographer, the Depart- 
ment of Intelligence and Analysis .. . 
digests spot news, reviews periodicals 
and newsreels once a week, monitors 
and records all radio commentators, 
playing them back on portable machines 
to all officers interested.” 

Rucc, Harotp Orpway. That Men 
May Understand: An American 
in the Long Armistice. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 355 pp. 
Teachers’ College social science pro- 
fessor tel!s the story of his encounters 
with conservatives and radicals who 
denounce his texts as “subversive.” Dr. 
Rugg has stumped the country in de- 
fense of his views, appearing at school- 
board hearings, Rotary lunches, parent- 
teacher meetings. 

Strauss, Patricia. Bevin & Co.: The 
Leaders of British Labor. New 
York: Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 246 
PP: 

By wife of a Labor M. P., George Russell 
Strauss. 


Agencies Used in 
Disseminating Propaganda 


Assot, WaLpo Mack. Handbook of 
Broadcasting: How To Broadcast 
Effectively, second edition, fe 
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vised. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1941. 422 pp. 

By Assistant Professor of Speech and 
Director of Broadcasting, University of 
Michigan. Bibliography, pp. 371-77 and 
393-409. ; 

Brisco, Norris Artuur. Telephone 
Selling. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1940. 351 pp. 

Discussion of this type of salesmanship. 
The author is Dean, School of Retailing, 
New York University. 

Exuiott, Goprrey. The County Film 
Library: A Handbook on Organi- 
zation, Administration and 
Maintenance. Morgantown, W. 
Va.: Harry L. Barr, 1941. 46 pp. 
Problems of securing, criticizing and 
using educational motion pictures. By 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids Service, 
Mercer County Schools, Princeton, West 
Virginia. Bibliography, p. 44. 

“Farmers’ Hour,” Time, August 4, 
1941, P- 54- 

“The 4,000 broadcasts of the [National | 
Farm and Home hour have held the 
national air for 13 years. Six days a 
week, the program goes out over 100 
stations, is heard 
listeners. The Hour finds a front seat 
for the U.S. farmer at all big agricultural 
events, keeps him posted about weather 
and current markets, provides him with 
tips from the Department of Agriculture 


by some 6,000,000 


and half a hundred other farm organi- 
zations.” 

Gray, Georce Witiiam. Education 
on an International Scale: A His- 
tory of the International Education 
Board, 1923-38, introduction by 
Raymond B. Fosdick. New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1941. 114 pp. 
History of the activities of this far-flung 
Rockefeller philanthropy. 

Hit, Frank Ernest; WILxIAMs, 
Wiuuiam Emrys. Radio's Listen- 
ing Groups: The United States and 
Great Britain. New York: Co- 
lumbia University, 1941. 270 pp. 


MacDovaeaLL, 


This is a study not of individual 
listeners but of group listening for 
educational and cultural purposes in 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Characteristics of listening groups are 
described and the conditions for adult 
education through group listening are 
discussed. Mr. Hill is author of a num- 
ber of books issued by American 
Association for Adult Education; Mr. 
Williams is connected with British In- 
stitute of Adult Education. 


A List of Free and Inexpensive 


Teaching Materials (W.P.A. Tech- 
nical Series, Community Service 
Circular no. 8, Education Circular 
no. 3). Washington, D.C.: Edu- 
cational and Training Section, 
Division of Professional and 
Service Projects, Works Progress 


Administration, 1940. 131 pp. 
mimeo. 
“Bibliography of free and low-cost 


pamphlets, booklets and visual aids for 
use in adult education classes. Includes 
sections on consumer education and 
other related fields.” 


Curtis Dante. 
Newsroom Problems and Policies. 
New York: Macmillan, 1941. 
592 pp- 


Textbook for seniors or graduate stu- 


dents in journalism, by Professorial 
Lecturer in Journalism, Northwestern 
University. 


MeErRIMAN, Lee M. Between Dead- 


lines: A Realistic Study of Journal- 
ism, Chicago: Sanborn, 1941. 
347 PP- 


Textbook for a course in journalism, by 
News Editor of Pasadena, California, 
Star-News and Post. 


Mosevey, SypNEY ALEXANDER; and 


Barton-Cuappce, Harry J. Tele- 
vision Today and Tomorrow, fifth 
edition, revised, foreword by John 
L. Baird. New York: Pitman, 


1940. 179 pp. 
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OBOLER, 


OVERSTREET, 








“This book, while much of it is of a 
technical nature, is sufficiently descrip- 
tive to be followed in a general way 
by the man in the street . . ., in addi- 
tion to which the chapters devoted en- 
tirely to with the 


latest advances in a manner useful to 


technicalities deal 


the technician.""—Foreword. The authors 
were pioneer specialists in television with 
B.B.C. 

NicHo.tson, Epwin. Education and 
the Boy Scout Movement in 
America (Teachers College Con 
tributions to Education, no. 826). 
New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1941. 117 pp. 
Bibliography, pp. 113-17. 

Arco. Fourteen Radio 
Plays, with a foreword by Lewis 
H. Titterton, an introduction “On 
Reading a Radio Play” by Irving 
Stone, and an essay on “The Art 


of Radio Writing” by Arch 
Oboler. New York: Random 


House, 1940. 257 pp. 

By celebrated U.S. radio playwright. 
Harry ALLEN; and 
OversTREET, Bonaro WILKINSON. 
Leaders for Adult Education 
(Studies in the Social Significance 
of Adult Education in the United 
States, no. 24). New York: Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1941. 202 pp. 

Park, Ropert Ezra. “News and the 
Power of the Press,” 
Journal of Sociology, 47:1-11 (July 
1941). 

Prevette, Eart. How to Sell By 
Telephone. New York: Telasell 
Associates, 1941. 150 pp. 
Suggestions for salesmen. 

SeasHoreE, Cart Emit. The Junior 
College Movement. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1940. 160 pp. 


movement in 


American 


Evaluation of the non- 


technical language. By Dean Emeritus, 
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State University of Iowa. Bibliographic 
footnotes. 

SONTHEIMER, Morton. Newspaper 
Man: A Book About the Business. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1941. 
336 pp. 

Reminiscences and information, based 
on the author’s “nineteen years in the 
newspaper business.” 

Swint, Henry Lee. The Northern 
Teacher in the South, 1862-1870, 
Nashville: Vanderbilt University, 
1941. 221 pp. 
By historian, Vanderbilt University 
sibliography, pp. 201-07. 

SAENGER, GERHART. Today's Refu- 
gees, Citizens: A 
Story of Americanization, fore- 
word by Eduard C. Lindeman. 
New York: Harpers, 1941. 286 pp. 


ex-German 


Tomorrow’ ’s 


Dr. Saenger, an social 


scientist, has been appointed Director 


of Research of the Committee for 
Selected Social Studies, recently organ- 
ized by the Department of Sociology of 
Columbia University to examine the 
economic aspects of recent immigration. 
SPEARMAN, Watter. The Film 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 


(University of North Carolina, 


Library Extension Publication, 
vol. 7, no. 3). Chapel Hill, 1941. 
36 pp. 


Outline and reference list for group 


study and individual reading, by 
journalism professor, North Carolina. 


University oF New Hampsuire. 
History of the University of New 
Hampshire. Durham, N.H., 1941. 
333 PP- 

Wueerer, Etmer Lous. Tested 
Telegrams and How to Write 
Them. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1941. 150 pp. 

How to write social and business tele- 
grams. 
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Education in the United States, no. 
23). New York: American Associ- 
ation for Adult Education, 1940. 


125 pp. 


Woopyarp, Exva. Culture at a Price: 
A Study of Private Correspond- 
ence School Offerings (Studies in 
the Social Significance of Adult 


PART VI. MEASURING THE EFFECTS 
OF PROPAGANDA 


Attport, FLoyp H.; and Hancuett, Doos, Leonarp W. “Some Atti- 


Asner, R.; 


Gertruve A. “The War-Produc- 
ing Behaviors of Citizens: A Scale 
of Measurement, with Preliminary 
Results in Imagined Situations,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 11: 
447-90 (May 1940). 

and Sarcent, S. S. 
“Shifts in Attitude Caused by Car- 
toon Caricatures,” Journal of Gen- 
eral Psychology, 24: 451-55 (1941). 
Compares college students’ reactions 
to (1) visual presentation of a word 
on a blank card; (2) verbal presentation 
of the same word; (3) visual presenta- 
tion of the same word as a label on a 
cartoon. “The only other experimental 
study of cartoons was done by [A.D.] 
Annis. . . .” (“Relative Effectiveness of 
Cartoons and Editorials as Propaganda 
Media,” Psychological Bulletin, 36:638 
[1939]-) 


BLANKENSHIP, ALBERT B.; and Man- 


HEIMER, Dean I. “Whither Public 
Opinion Polls?”, Journal of Psy- 
chology, 12:7-12 (July 1941). 

An analysis of the closeness of the past 
ten presidential elections to determine 
the predictive limitations of poll fore- 
casts with a four per cent margin of 
error. 


“Boy Meets Facts,” Time, July 21, 


1941, Pp. 73- 

An Audience Research Institute, a poll- 
ing agency sect up by Dr. George H. 
Gallup and headed by “a bright young 
Scot named David Ogilvy,” for the pur- 
pose of surveying audience-reaction to 
Hollywood movies—“the most thorough 
study of the cinemaudience ever made.” 


tudes Underlying American Par- 
ticipation in War,” Journal of So- 
cial Psychology, 13: 475-87 (May 
1941). 

Attitude-scale study of willingness to 
participate in the war. 


Hancuett, Gertrupe A. Construc- 


tion and Use of a Telic Scale for 
the Measurement of War-Produc- 
ing Behaviors (Ph.D. thesis, social 
psychology, Syracuse University, 
1939). 


Harpine, Joun. “A Scale for Measur- 


ing Civilian Morale,” Journal of 


Psychology, 12: 101-10 (July 
1941). 
MENEFEE, SELDEN CowLes; and 


GraNNEBERG, Auprey G. “Propa- 
ganda and Opinions on Foreign 


Policy,” Journal Social Psychology, 
II: 393-404 (May 1940). 

In 1938, these University of Washing- 
ton sociologists exposed University of 
Washington students to two kinds of 
“isolationist” and two kinds of “collec- 
tive security” propaganda: “primarily 
emotional” and “relatively non-emo- 
tional.” The college group (1) preferred 
the “isolationist” policy; (2) was more 
easily swayed by emotional than by 
argumentative propaganda. 


Tuurstone, Louts Leon; and Tuur- 


STONE, THELMA Gwinn. Factorial 
Studies of Intelligence (Psycho- 
metric Monographs, no. 2). Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago, 1941. 
94 PP- 
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Waptes, Dovuctas; and BERELson, 


Bernarp. Public Communications 
and Public Opinions, and What 
the Voters Were Told. Chicago: 
Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1941. 76 and 
77 pp. mimeo. (bound together). 
The first study reports a careful effort 
what 
communications were more or less in- 
fluential in determining public opinion.” 
Erie County, 


to determine “under conditions 


Two sample groups in 
Ohio, asked to identify and 
evaluate fourteen 1941 presi- 
dential campaign arguments. 497 persons 
typical of the community and 182 with 


were 
major 


some high-school training were inter 
viewed. 

What the Were Told is an 
elaborate content analysis of four lead- 
ing 
major 


Voters 


Newspapers, seven magazines, 28 


political speeches, three news- 
casts, at the focus of attention of voters 
of Erie County during the 1941 presi- 
dential Subject 
matter, intensity 


of action, sponsorship, preference, de- 


election campaign. 


symbols of “action,” 
gree of sentimentalization were tabu- 
lated. “The communications favored the 
Republican candidate three to one until 
the election, when the 


just before 


PART VII. PROPAGANDA 
IN MODERN SOCIETY 


The Administration of the Foreign 


Agent Registration Act. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Institute of Living Law 
340 Woodward Building), June 


1941. 45 pp- 

This law (“the McCormack Act”) 
quires disclosure of propaganda agents 
of foreign principals that seek to in- 
fluence U.S. public opinion. This report 
by a group of U.S. attorneys and social 
scientists analyzes the Act and it 
administration, telling what it was in- 
tended to accomplish, what it has 
accomplished, and what changes might 
make it more effective. 


re- 
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Democrats campaigned most vigorously, 
then the preference fell to two to one 
However, the communications centered 
on Roosevelt three to two. . Th 
radio was the least partisan, the news. 
paper came next and the magazine wa; 
the most partisan. The most im- 
portant fact the reference t 
methods of fulfilling campaign promises 
is their scarcity. Only about 18 per cent 
of the content made any reference to 


about 


methods otherwise) 
whereby the advertised goals would be 
achieved” (p. 48). 

Wirth, Louts, editor. Eleven Twen- 
ty-Six: A Decade of Social Science 
Research. Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1940. 498 pp. 

Proceedings of conference commemorat- 
ing the tenth anniversary of the open- 

Research 


(practicable or 


ing of the Social Science 
Building at the University of Chicago 
Includes a paper on “Factor Analysis .. 
Leon 
Thurstone, with discussion by William 
Edward L. Thorndike. Also 
reports of various round tables on social 
Bibliography, pp. 
296-486, lists all social science publi- 


of Human Traits,” by Louis 


Line and 
science methodology. 
“Chicago school” since 


cations of the 
1929 


AND CENSORSHIP 


American Civit Lipertres Union. 
Liberty's National Emergency: 
The Story of Civil Liberty in the 
Crisis Year 1940-1941. New York, 
June 1941. 80 pp. 


Annual report of the Union. “The... 
vastly increased tempo of national de- 
fense maintained the crisis psychology 
. . « Pressure on strikers, on aliens, on 
Communists, and on Jehovah's witnesses, 
markedly tightened. Most strik- 
ing of the casualties was the barring of 
the Communist Party from the ballot 
in fifteen states. Comment from the 
Union's correspondents in 36 states in 
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May 1941 pretty uniformly agreed that 
there has been little actual interference 
with civil liberties . . ., but all re- 
ported . . . a great apprehension. Most 
apprehension was expressed concerning 
the rights of labor and the expanding 
functions of the FBI.” Bibliography, pp. 
71-73- 

American Civic Liserties Union. 
Minority Parties on the Ballot 
New York, April 1941. 24 pp. 
Memorandum on restrictions by law on 
nominations by minority parties, to- 
gether with a model statute proposed by 
the Union. 

American Civic Liperties Union. 
Religious Liberty in the United 
States Today: A Survey of the Re- 
straints on Religious Freedom. 
New York, 1939. 48 pp. 

American Civic Liperties Union. 
What Freedom for American Stu- 
dents? New York, 1941. 48 pp. 
Survey of the practices in typical 
colleges. 

Councit ror Democracy. America’s 

Free Schools. New York, 1941. 
Pamphlet. 
“Though the consultants contributing 
to this pamphlet do not always agree 
as to particulars, they are in accord with 
the basic thesis that our schools must 
remain free. They insist that no teacher 
should take orders from outside groups, 
whether that group is the Communist 
Party or the National Association of 
Manufacturers.” 

Councit ror Democracy. Freedom 
of Assembly and Anti-Democratic 
Groups, Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs, 


1941. 28 pp. 
A concise handbook of the legal and 
political principles of freedom of 
assembly and of speech in a democracy. 
Prepared by a committee of specialists. 
De Corvuniong, Livio C. “Youth and 
Propaganda,” Harvard Guardian, 
6: 3-7 (October 1941). 


/ 


Harvard student says: “Those educators 
who are now beating their breasts and 
crying mea culpa, mea maxima culpa, 
for having educated a generation too 
sceptical and too propaganda-conscious, 
seem to have lost their confidence in the 
democratic process. While their pupils 
remain critically minded there is no 
danger of their accepting Fascist idcolo- 
gies. ... 


Dewey, JoHNn; and Katien, Horace 


Meyer, editors. The Bertrand Rus- 
sell Case. New York: Viking, 


1941. 227 pp. 
Nine scholars write of various aspects 
of the New York City Board of Higher 
Education's refusal to appoint Bertrand 
Russell to a professorship in the City 
College. 


The Gillette Bill for Propaganda Ex- 


posure: Analysis of the Bill and 
Radio Discussion of the Problem. 
Washington, D.C.: Institute of 
Living Law (340 Woodward 
Building), March 1941. 17 pp. 


Radio discussion of bill proposed by 
Senator Guy Mark Gillette of lowa, to 
require publication of the name of the 
issuer on every piece of propaganda, 
and set up a special non-partisan federal 
agency to conduct research into propa- 
ganda campaigns. Any published matter 
not bearing the required disclosures 
would be barred from the mails and 
from importation into the United States. 


Neies, Water. The Education of 


Albert De Silver, edited by Lewis 
Gannett, introduction by Roger 
Baldwin. New York: Norton, 
1941. 221 pp. 

Life and philosophy of Albert De Silver, 
associate director of American Civil 


Liberties Union during and after the 
World War. By counsel for the Union. 


“Propaganda Trial,” Time, August 


4, 1941, p. 17. 

Trial of Transocean News Service in 
U.S. District Court for having failed 
to register as agent of a foreign govern- 
ment. Story also tells of sudden death 
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of Arturo Regueros Peralta, “liberal” 
Colombian publisher who was to have 
been a witness. 

Stoke, Haroitp W. “Executive Lead- 
ership and the Growth of Propa- 
ganda,” American Political Science 
Review, 35:490-500 (June 1941). 
University of Wisconsin political scientist 
reviews some of the well-known facts 
federal “Perhaps 
one of the less apparent effects of this 


on recent publicity. 


transformation in our political processes 
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peculiar, widespread sense of 
political fatalism. The popular conscious. 
ness of being in control has seriously 
deteriorated. Polls recently showed that 
while 90 per cent of the public opposed 
the entrance of the U.S. into the war, an 
overwhelming majority believed that we 
would enter it. In this is a vague realj- 


is a 


zation that the executive has been given 
enormous powers, that it can act when 
it sees fit, and that, having acted, there 
will be little choice save to accept its 
action and the explanation given for it.” 
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January 1942 issue of THE ANNALS 


Edited by Malcolm M. Willey and Ralph D. Casey of the University 
of Minnesota 


A tentative outline of this volume calls for consideration of (a) The Place 
of the Press in Modern Life: its influence on the citizen and the com- 
munity; competitors of the press; (b) The Newspaper Pattern of Today: 
numbers and types of newspapers; technical changes; trends in content; 
effects of pressure groups; syndication; economic problems; advertising; 
legal status re freedom; (c) The Press and Fields of Special Interest: 

dissemination of scientific knowledge; labor news; agricultural news; 
reporting of local and state news, Federal Government administration, and 

| international news; the editorial function; reviewing and criticism; weekly 
| 

| 





newspapers; (d) Responsibilities and Reforms. 
Price $2.00 ($1.00 to members of the Academy) 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


3457 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 














A Selection of the Scientific Book Club for June— 


SEA POWER IN 
THE MACHINE AGE 


By Bernard Brodie 











$3.75 474 pages 


Ships, guns, torpedoes, bombers—the story of naval 
inventions in terms of world strategy and national — 
survival, 


“An attractively written book dealing with the strategic 
tactical changes in maritime warfare produced in the last centt 
and a half . . . and the results of those developments in the pe 
ical relations of nations. . . . The book may serve as a guide, mt 
only to seamen, but also to statesmen responsible for the aftat 
of the nation, and other students of national and internation 
affairs.” —Vice-Admiral William Ledyard Rodgers, U.S.N. F 

“This is a book of first-rate importance to the American citizé 
at a time when advancing military technology is altering the b 
assumption concerning military security.”—Edward Mead 


Order from your bookseller or from 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 








